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THith Ellustrations, 






( EF are not afraid to say,” observes Macaulay, 
~ “that though there were many clever men 
in England during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, there were only two 








great creative minds. One of those minds 





produced the ‘Paradise Lost ;’ the other, 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ John Bunyan, 
the immortal author of the latter work, was 
born at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628. 
His parents, who had several other children, 


C pe being poor, the education which he received 
was limited to the simple arts of reading 
c? and writing. The native energy of his 
7 character displayed itself in early depravity, 


rather than in precocity of intellect. From 
a child, he records of himself, he had but 
few equals for cursing, swearing, lying, and 
blaspheming. Yet these unhappy propen- 
sities were checked, though not counteract- 
ed, by frightful dreams about devils and lost 
spirits; the reflection of religious impres- 





sions upon a sensitive mind. Nor, during 
his waking hours, could boyish sports entirely exclude these spiritual apprehensions 
from his thoughts. When he was only nine or ten years old, they would so painfully 
assert themselves in the very midst of his play, yet in a form so crude, that, deeming 
it in vain to wish there was no hell, there occurred to him no better alternative than 
to wish himself a devil, a tormentor instead of one of the tormented. 
VoL. VI.—8 
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BUNYAN S BIRTH-PLACE, 


these though vivid, 


But 


were 


IMI pressions, 
evanescent. In the society of his 
village companions, they were soon effaced 
and forgotten; and according to his own 


confession, until his marriage he was a 
very ringleader in almost all manner of 
vice and ungodliness ; not only ineurring 
the penalties denounced against sin in the 
world to come, but also, had not a miracle 
of grace prevented, rendering himself ob- 
noxious to the laws of his country. 
While, however, he sinned without re- 
morse, and even took pleasure in the sins 
of his companions, to observe the incon- 
sistencies of religious professors gave him 
the heartache ; 
he remembered, as further proofs that God 


and in subsequent years 
had not forsaken him as he had forsaken 
(rod, 
prov idential interposition on 
his behalf. 


rescued 


several instances of 
Four times he 
was from death 

twice by drowning, the third 
time by a poisonous reptile, 
fourth time by a mus- 
The 


sufficiently re- 


the 


ket-shot. last two & 
incidents are 


markable. 
fields,” he 


* Being in the 
narrates, ** with 


one of my companions, it 


chaneed that an adder pass- 
ed over the highwav: and : 

/% 
I, having a= stick in my y 


hand, struck him over the KILLING 





THE ADDER, 


back; and, having stunned 
him, I foreed open his mouth 
with my stick, and plucked 
his tongue out with my fin- 


gers; an act of desperate- 
ness not less illustrative, in 


the innocuous issue, of God’s 
merey, than, in the 
doing, of Bunyan’s constitu- 
tional hardihood and energy. 
The fourth instance of provi- 
dential escape forms a singu- 
lar comment on the saying 


William of 


rash 


attributed to 
Orange, that “every bullet 
hath its billet.” “ When I 
was a soldier,” observes Bun- 
van, alluding to the siege of 
Leicester, In 1645, and con- 
sequently when he was not 
more than seventeen 
old, * 1, with 
drawn out to go to such a 


But, 


when I was just ready to go, one of the 


years 
others, were 


place to besiege it. 


company desired to go in my room ; to 
which, when I had consented, he took my 
and, caming to the siege, as he 
the head 


place ; 
stood sentinel, he was shot in 
with a musket bullet, and died.” 

These facts, how much soever they ex- 
cited gratitude in the review, produced 
but little impression on their occurrence. 
The progressive formation of Bunyan’s 
be dated 
to have con- 
The 


young woman who became his wife was 


religious character may from 


marriage, which he seems 


tracted at the early age of nineteen. 


and they began housekeeping 


portionless ; 


without so much as a dish or a 


But she was the child of a godly father, 


spoon, 


from whom she inherited * The Plain 
Man’s Pathway to Heav- 
en” and * The Practice of 
e; Piety.” In these two books, 
eA (and especially in the for- 
; NN mer, which contains very 


powerful inveetives against 
prevailing sins, and is writ- 
ten in a_ style at once 
and 


the lowly couple used to 


nervous picturesque.) 


read together; and when 
daylight failed them, she 
would entertain him with 


reminiseences of her father’s 


house, his piety in = word 


and deed, and his habit of 
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(Ny ORB J 


ELSTOW CHURCH, 


reproving vice both in his own family and 
his neighbors. These peaceful 
although, in Bunyan’s later 
view, they did not reach his heart, begot 
From this 
To 
adopt his own language, he fell in very 
eagerly with the religion of the times ; 
going to the venerable abbey church of 


among 


exercises, 


some desire to reform his life. 
time he became a zealous ritualist. 


his native village twice a-day; adoring, 
and that with great devotion, all persons 
and things belonging to the place, from 
priest to clerk, from altar to surplice ; and 
counting the 
happy, and, without doubt, greatly blessed. 


sacred functionaries most 
Had he but seen a priest, though never so 
sordid and debauched in his life, his spirit 
fell under him; and in short, the whole 
order so bewitched him that he felt as if 
he could lie down at their feet. While in 
this frame of mind, it occurred to him, 
that, if he could but trace his descent from 
the peculiar people of God, his soul would 
be safe and happy; and, on learning from 
his father that they were not of the He- 
brew race, he experienced a deep feeling 
of disappointment. In the multitude of 
his thoughts within him, he does not ap- 


| pear to have once adverted to the incar- 


uate Saviour. His first clear sense of the 
evil of sin is referred to the impression 
made upon him by a sermon against Sab- 
bath-breaking ; 
continued to indulge, notwithstanding he 


a practice in which he 


had become a diligent frequenter of church. 
for 
the person and oifices of Jesus Christ were 
often adverted to in the services, which, 
moreover, included a large reading of the 
New Testament Scriptures, and of the 
scarcely less evangelical Psalms of David, 


These avowals are worthy of notice ; 


embracing also the solemn recital of the 
Decalogue. 

By methods, certain though gradual, 
however, and in spite of frequent relapses, 
Bunyan was being !ed to clearer and more 
Scriptural views; tor, though the impres- 
sion of the sermon wore off while he was 
at dinner, and he betook him to his after- 
Elstow Green with un- 
abated delight, his serious thoughts re- 


noon sports on 


turned as quickly as they had vanished, 
“ The same 
day,” he relates, “as I was in the midst 
of a game of cat, and, having struck it one 
blow from the hole, just as I was about to 


and with augmented force. 





ELSTOW GREEN. 








strike it the second time, a 
voice did suddenly dart from 
heaven into my soul, which 
said, ‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go to heaven, or have thy 
At this 
I was put to an exceeding 


sins and go to hell?’ 
maze: wherefore, leaving my 
cat upon the ground, I 
looked up to heaven, 
and was as if I had, 
with the eyes of my un- 
derstanding, seen the 


Lord 


down 


Jesus looking 


upon me, as 
being very hotly dis- 
pleased with me, and 
aus if he did severe ly 
threaten me with some 
grievous punishment.” 

The immediate con- 
sequence of this check 
was a fit of despera- 


tion; in which, hastily 





concluding that, if he 
must be lost, it might 


as well be for many sins as 
for tew, he resumed his sus- 
pended play: and we have 


that, 
for some time afterward, his chief study 


his solemn assurance, 
was, how soonest to fill himself with the 
delicacies of sin, lest, as he greatly feared. 


had 


All these processes ot thought,” SUVS 


he should die betore he his desire. 


Dr. Cheever, * this play of conviction, 


perhaps 


remorse, and rebellion, passed 


more rapidly with Bunyan, in the midst 


of his playmates waiting for the game, 
than the time it takes to relate it. We 
should like to see the scene depiete d by ad 
the dreaming boy 


master gazing up to 


heaven, the game standing still tor a mo- 
ment, and the companions of Bunyan’s 
activity wondering what spell had come 
over him. But no pencil could draw the 


inward conflict, or the remorse and des- 
of the 
defying position of the will that ended it.” 


One 


eration mind, with the heaven 
I 


dav, however, as he was cursing 


and swearing, and playing the madman, 


after his wonted manner, he was repri- 


manded by a woman, who, though her- 
self a very loose and ungodly wreteh. 
protested that it made her tremble to hea 
his impreeations, and that he was bad 
enough to spoil all the youth in th place. 
The rebuke was effectual Silent) and 
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ashamed, he wished himself a child again, 
to be taught by his father how to speak 
without oaths and curses. The needed 
reformation was brought about by other 
means From this time, the tyrannous 
habit lost its power ; and though he con- 
tinued to desecrate the Lord’s day, he 
ceased from taking his name in vain. 
Ultimately, he saw other things in a new 
light, and was so conscience-stricken while 
standing in the belfry of the church, that 
he relinquished even his favorite exercise 
of assisting the ringers. Falling into the 
society of a pro- 
fessor of religion, 
he was induced 
to betake him to 
his Bible; but 
he confined his 
attention to the 


histor ical books, 





avoiding = studi 


ously the Pauline 


and other evanvell 


cal epistles. This read- 
ing-fit was accompanied with some increase 
of outward reformation, and an aim to gain 
a title to heaven by keeping the command- 
ments; and, for a year, notwithstanding 
many fluetuations and failures, he thought 
that he pleased God as well as any man in 
So manifest a change could 


the 


England. 


not pass unobserved by neighbors, 


whose admiration of his goodness was now 





THE REBUKE, 
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as loud as their horror of his de- 
pravity had been extreme ; but, 
that the change was merely ex- 
ternal, requires no further proof 
than the gratification which he 
found in receiving the incense of 
applause, 

The effeet which the alteration 
in him had upon his fellow-vil- 
remarkable 


lagers stated in 


terms in ** The Jerusalem Sinner 


Is 


Saved ’’—one of several small 
works which he published in the 
last year of his life. “I intect- 
ed,” says he, ‘all the youth of 
the town where I born. 
Wherefore, Christ Jesus took me 
first, and the contagion was muchallayed all 


was 


the town over. 


BUNY 


When God made me sigh, | 


they would hearken, and say, What is the | 


matter with John? 


follow, and the rest be put into a muse at 


home. Yea, almost all the town, at first, 


When I went out to | 
seek the bread of life, some of them would | 


at times, would go to hear at the place | 


where [ found good; yea, young and old, 


for a while, had some reformation in them ; | 
| of deubts, fears, and horrible temptations, 


also some of them, perceiving that God 
had merey on me, came erying to him for 
merey too.” 

The next step in Bunyan’s religious 
progress was accomplished by the instru- 
mentality of some women at Bedford, 
whose godly discourse, as they were sit- 


ting in the sun, attracted his attention. | 


Their talk was about the new-birth and 
kindred topies; things which, although 
not omitted from “* The Plain Man’s Path- 
wiuy to Heaven,” had not yet entered into 
his mind; and, when he left them, their 
pious converse pursued and haunted him. 
(gain and again he sought their company, 
his dissatisfaction with his own eondition 
increasing at each new visit, accompanied, 
however, with tenderness of heart, and a 
continual propensity to religious medita- 
tion. The writings of St. Paul, formerly 
so distasteful, now became his special 
delight ; fresh 
vigor by shaking off one of the dearest of 
and his steadfastness 


his resolution aequired 
his bad companions ; 
in the evangelical faith was strengthened 
by the firmness with which his acquaint- 
ance with Scripture enabled him to reject 


the licentious doctrines of a fanatical set 
of Antinomians, then. ealled “ Ranters,” 
although the most intimate of his religious 
friends had fallen headlong into the snare. 





AN LISTENING TO THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN, 


Were other men’s religious experience 
set down with equal minuteness, that of 
Bunyan would probably appear less sin- 
cular. The to this 
sketch forbid its being traced step by step. 
It must, therefore, suffice to say, that, by 
reflection upon his conversations with the 
good women at Bedford, by constant study 
of the Scriptures, and by incessant prayer, 
he was enabled to triumph over a series 


limits prescribed 


| 7 aN . * « 
| such as the records of Christian biography 


but rarely parallel. At one time, he is 
tempted to test the reality of his faith by 
striving to work a miracle. At another 
time, he questions whether he is among 
the elect, and whether the day of grace is 
not past. For a long season he is a prev 
to the imagination of having perpetrated 
the unpardonable sin, which induced such 


| prostration of body, as well as of mind, 


} 


that he trembled for days together, and 
labored under the worst symptoms of fe- 
brile affection. But, over all his trials, 
resulting, as he was firmly persuaded, from 
Satanie agency, entering into combination 
with the remains of sin in his own heart, 
he was enabled, by the grace of God in 
the powerful application of his own word, 
successively to triumph. ‘ Such was the 
conflict,” says Dr. Cheever, “and com- 
bination between error and truth, fear, 
anxiety, distrust, presumption, good sense, 
and faith, the suggestions of the tempter 
and the Word of God, the blinding of 
Satan and the enlightening of the Holy 
Spirit. The result of these conflicts was 
always an advancement from the darkness 
to the day. God sometimes made Bunyan 
Wait at a passage of Scripture for many 


| months together, studying it on all sides, 
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as an army would beleaguer a fortress to 
take it, yet but 
then, after all this waiting, and praying, 
and laboring, and longing, when the dis- 


showing him nothing; 


covery came, when the light broke, how 
glorious, how beautiful, how refreshing !” 

While harassed with the fire of these 
temptations, he opened his mind to the 
good women at Bedford, through whom 





WOMEN, 


COMFORTED BY THE 


he became acquainted with the Rev. John 
Gifford, their 
had entered the town a roistering cavalier. 


pastor. This gentleman 
\ major in the royal army, he was made 
prisoner to the parliament; and, with the 
aid of his sister, narrowly escaped the 
gallows. Driven to desperation by losses 
was meditating 
Bolton 
the 


religious 


at the gaming-table, he 
self-destruetion, when a book by 
his attention, and diverted 
of his thoughts into a 
channel; and he ultimately 
chosen pastor of a Baptist Chureh formed 
in Bedford. From 


adviser whose early Christian experience 


arrested 
current 
beeame the 


the counsels of an 


so closely resembled his own, Bunyan 
naturally derived relief and encourage- 
ment. But he 
still greater support and consolation from 


seems to have obtained 
a tattered copy of Luther on the Galations, 
which Divine Providence threw in his way, 
and which appeared to him as though it 
‘“*had been written out of his own heart.” 
The Bible excepted, he gave this book the 
preference over all the books that he had 
ever seen, as most fit for a wounded con- 
science. Severe as was the ordeal through 

was put, his ease was by no 


Most persons of an ex- 


which he 
means singular. 
citable temperament are, in the first stages 
of their religious life, a 
and it 


prey to te mpta- 


tions ; is, therefore, of Importance 


that religious biography should be pre- 
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served free from such examples of deep 
distress as, in the absence ofa due counter- 
poise, are adapted to engender feelings of 
Yet it is well to glance at this 
phase of Bunyan’s history. ‘ The first 
effect,” says Dr. Cheever, “ of Mr. Gif- 
unexpected 


despair. 


ford’s instructions was an 
revelation to Bunyan of the depths of cor- 
ruption in his own heart. He had such 
sore and terrible experience of its evils, 
that he was almost overwhelmed ; for he 
saw that none of his wicked desires were 
dead within him; but he had a heart that 
would sin, under a law that must condemn, 
and he was driven as with a tempest by 
his corruptions ; and though all the while 
endeavoring to seek after Christ, and pray- 
ing that he would open the door of his 
heart and take possession, yet he found 
unbelief rising up in great strength, and 
setting the shoulder against the door to 
keep the Saviour out. His conscience all 
the while was so exceedingly scrupulous 
and tender, that he hardly dared to speak 
for fear of sinning; and as to his corrup- 
tions, he found himself as in a miry bog, 
that shook if he did but stir; and there he 
seemed to be left alone and abandoned of 
God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and all good 
things. From the sight he had of his own 
sins, and of the de sperate wickedness of 
his heart, his deseriptions of which remind 
us of one of Cowper's simple hymns, 
beginning— 
‘My God, how perfect are thy ways, 
But mine polluted are,’ 


he fell deeply into despair, concluding 
that such vigorous and hateful evils as he 
found within himself could not possibly 
He thought 
now it was impossible that he ever should 
had 


The condition of the 


consist with a state of grace. 


get so far as to thank God that he 
made him a man. 
fishes in the sea, he thought, was to be 
desired rather than his, which for years 
tovether was but a protracted experience 
of all that is contained in that outery in 
the seventh of Romans—‘O wretched 
man that Tam! who shall deliver me trom 
the body of this death?’ In this very 
state, we say, he continued, with briet 
alternations, for several years. Butlet no 
man think that this state, though bordering 
on despair, was with him a mere gloomy, 
brooding inactivity. Very far from that, 
for he was working all the while with all 


the intensity of his soul, flying from text 














to text, conflicting now 
with one element, now 
with another, of inward 
unbelief and external 
temptation, as a bewil- 
dered man wandering 
in black midnight over 
craggy mountains in a 
thunder-storm. All this 
Ww hile, and, indeed, ever 
through his whole life, 
and without any inter- 
val, had the most 
powerful conviction of 
an eternal retribution, and such a vivid, 


he 


overmastering sense of it, that whatever 
seductions or temptations might be placed 
betore him, the thought of one hour in hell 
would be sufficient to caleine them all. So, 
in conjunction with this, there were two 
things during these years of conflict, that, 
in his observance of the world around him, 
filled him 
was, when he saw old people, on the verge 
of eternity, hunting after the things of this 
life, as if they should live here always; 


with wonder. 


and the other was, when he saw professed 
Christians much distressed and cast down 
by outward losses, as of husband, wife, 
child, trials. Lord, thought 


or other 
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BUNY: 


One of these | 


Bunyan, what ado is here about such | 


little things as these! And this state of 
mind was most impressive truth; it had 
an undeniable congruity, a stern and sol- 
emn consistency with the personal anxie- 
ties of an immortal soul in peril of eternal 
ruin; it was in exact correspondence with 
our Saviour’s own question, * What shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
This state of 


and lose his own soul 2?’ 
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AN AT MR. GIFFORD’S MEETING. 


| from his observance of others, as well as 


by a keen watching of his own experience, 
that ‘unless guilt of conscience was taken 
off the right way, that is, by the blood of 
Christ, a man grew rather worse for the 
loss of his trouble of mind than better.’ 
And here it is a marvelous thing to see 
the vigilance of Bunyan’s mind as to the 
workings of conviction in others; to see 
the unerring sagacity, the almost fearful 
distinctness with which he beheld souls 
going in a wrong direction, and made their 
errors a caution against hisown. We can 
almost see him, in Mr. Gifford’s appointed 
meeting for religious inquirers, sitting 
gloomy and despairing in the corner, like 
a condemned spirit, yet thrillingly alive to 
the import of all that was going on, and 
knowing, with almost intuitive certainty, 
the case of those who were gradually 
losing their burden, (that weight of guilt 
that lay so hard upon his own soul,) with- 
out Christ taking it off from them. He 
dreaded losing the sense of his sinfulness. 
unless it were removed in the right way ; 


| and he earnestly prayed to God that it 


mind was to Bunyan a source of great 


power, and of great clearness of vision. 
He saw men walking in a vain 
a thin sulphurous crust over a 
he saw and felt the 


show upon 
bottomless 
voleano ; sharp im- 
pressive contrasts between the worthless- 
ness of all mere earthly objects of pursuit, 
with the mad absorbedness of men in them, 
and the worth of heaven, and the terrible- 
ness of hell, with the indifference of men 
to both. And amid all this terror of spirit, 
this energy of personal despair on account 
of his own wickedness, Bunyan would not 
for the world have had his sense of sin 
diminished, except by a sure finding of 
Christ. 
of his anguish and despondency, and yet 


That sense of sin was the source 


he was fearful of losing ‘t; for he found, 


night not go off, except by the application 
of God’s merey, through Christ, to his 
soul. ‘And that,’ says he, ‘which made 
me the more afraid of this was, because | 
had seen some, who, though they were 
under the wounds of conscience, and would 
ery and pray, yet feeling rather present 
case for their trouble than pardon for 
their sin, cared not how they lost their 
guilt, so they got it out of their mind ; but 
having got it off the wrong way, it was 
not sanctified unto them; but they grew 
harder, and blinder, and more wicked after 
their trouble. This made me afraid, and 
made me cry unto God the more, that it 

All this con- 
the first 
and in 


might not be so with me.’ 
And 


comfort 


tinued for years. very 


brief interval of peace 
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Bunyan’s soul came from Christ, and from 
Truly it is a most wonderful 
And we see in all this intro- 


him only. 
exhibition. 
duction of Bunyan’s soul to the point of 
arrival at the Wicket Gate, (for only thus 
far has he yet come,) the source of that 
exquisite wisdom and beauty in his own 
lelineation of the course of his own pil- 
grim, not only through all his adventures 


in the Slough of Despond, but in the meet- | 


ing with Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, and the 


counsels of Carnal Policy, and Legality, | 


and the terrors of the overhanging, fiery- | 


flashing Hill. 


ful, yet most instructive discipline, 


It was a long, weary, pain- 
ys J 


“The temptations endured by Bunyan 
at this time were surprisingly similar to 
some recounted by Luther in that Com- 
mentary on Galatians with whieh Bunyan 


And there 
passage in that book, from which, or by 


was already familiar. is one 
means of which, the tempter himself may 
have succeeded in shooting into Bunyan’s 
conscience, as from a catapult, the morbid 
imagination under which he had fallen of 
For 


such a thing happened to one Dr. Krause 


selling Christ. Luther relates how 
of Halle, who said, ‘ i have denied Christ, 
and therefore he standeth now before his 
Father, and accuseth me.’ And, by the 
illusion of the devil, he had so strongly 
his mind this imagination, 
that never, by any exhortation, or con- 


conceived In 


solation, or promis¢ Ss oft Good, he could be 


And it had like to have 


heen so with Bunyan himself, after the 


brought trom it. 


tempter had succeeded in fastening the 
same morbid imagination upon Bunyan’s 
SeNSitive But God 
would not permit Banyan to be tempted 


and trembling heart. 


above that he was able to bear, and would 
make the temptation itself a source of 
glorious victory and lasting strength. 

* The relief from it came gradually and 
Bunyan was 


at intervals. One day, as 


ibsent in a neighboring town, and sitting 
to rest himself upon a bench in the street, 
always thinking upon his spiritual difficul- 
ties, and exclaiming to himself, * How can 
(;od comfort sueh a wretch as Tam?’ the 
words, * This sin ws not unto death, came 
into his mind with such amazing light and 
power, thac it was as if he had been raised 
hy them from the grave. ‘The unexpected- 
ness and fitness, the sweetness and glory 
of this 


him, that they took away for the time all 


sentence, were so marvelous to 


his doubts and tears about his sin being 
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BUNYAN COMFORTED, 


unpardonable, and his having no right to 
pray ; and this was an unutterable relief 
and shelter to him, to think that he had as 
good right to the promises and to prayer 
And though shortly 
his faith was losing hold of that 
yet still he 
prayer, and found new comfort and relief 


as any other sinners. 
again 
support, went earnestly to 
in the sentence, ‘J have loved thee with an 
everlasting love.’ He strove to hold by 
that promise, which he did, by God's help, 
for several days, although such was the 
conflict and anxiety in his soul, that still 
the passage about Esau would be flying 
in his face like lightning twenty times in 
anhour. ‘Then, again, that sweet passage 
from the Psalms was of great comfort to 
Lord, shouldst mark in- 


But 


is forgiveness with thee, that thou 


him; ‘If thou, 
iquity, O Lord, who should stand ? 
there 
mayest be feared.’ A most gracious and 
encouraging passage. But still the graces 
of Bunyan’s hope and faith were to go 
through other trials; they were not yet, 
as fixtures of his character, ready for 
God's purposes. 

“Tt was a conflict now between faith and 
unbelief, and Bunyan’s deseription of it is 
one of the most instructive and interesting 
portions of the He 
still pleaded with God that he would give 


Grace Aboundinge. 
him the whole of that great scripture about 
the sufficiency of Christ’s grace, that he 
would let him have the words for thee, 
and enable him to apply them to himself, 
as well as the abstract sufficiency of grace. 
For as yet Bunyan could not apply the 
he 


gather what God gave, the words 


whole sentence, but, as says, could 


only 


for thee being still left out, and he being 


not able to rise to that appropriating faith 
in Christ, as addressing himself, My grace 
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is sufficient FoR THEE. So he prayed ear- 
nestly for the whole passage, and, in an- 
swer to prayer, the whole came. It came 
unexpectedly, in the midst of a meeting of 
the people of God, when Bunyan in sad- 





was waitin 


ness and terror g upon God, 
with his fears again strong upon him ; 
then suddenly, with great power, the whole 
passage broke into his soul, with glory 
and refreshing comfort ; it broke his heart, 
filled him full of joy, laid him low, and 
sent him mourning home: a beautiful and 
most Seriptural union of the varieties of 
true religious emotion. He received the 
whole, My GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE ; 
and every word was a mighty word to him; 
and thus it continued for several weeks, 
when again Esan came back once more, 
and he was now in peace and again in 
terror, sometimes comforted and 
times tormented. At length the time for 
the final conquest by the promise came. 


Ile was one day reflecting upon the sin- 


some- 


gular variety of his frames of spirit, and 
how their light changed even ina moment, 
just according to the nature of the serip- 
ture that shone upon them, whether of 
grace for quiet, or of Esau for torment, 
when he thought he would be thankful to 
have these scriptures meet in his heart at 
onee, and try their strength together. 
Accordingly, for this he prayed ; and this 
very thing came to pass, this very conflict 
and trial took place; the passages met, 
and to Bunyan’s unspeakable delight, the 
Ksau’s birthright 


terrible about 


began to wax weak, withdraw, and vanish; 


passage 


and the sweet promise about the sufficiency 
of grace prevailed with peace and joy. 
This was a great wonder to Bunyan, who, 
even in regard to God's work upon him- 
self, was almost as a child, gazing with 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


amazement at his work upon another ; and 
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after twenty years, behold how cautiously 
and modestly he speaks, and with what 
affecting simplicity and beauty, of the 
meeting of these passages, and the triumph 
of the promise: ‘Truly,’ says he, ‘1 am 
apt to think it was of God; for the word 
of the law and wrath must give place to 
the word of life and grace, because though 
the word of condemnation be glorious, yet 


| the word of life and salvation doth far ex- 


| ceed in glory. 


And Moses and Elias 
must both vanish, and Jeave Christ and his 
saints alone.’ ” 

Bunyan had thus so far triumphed over 
his temptations as to repose with settled 
faith upon the salvation procured for us by 
Jesus Christ, when he proposed himself 
for fellowship with the Church under Mr. 


| Gifford’s pastoral oversight, and, being ac- 


cepted, was baptized by immersion, in the 


open air. ‘This occurred when he was 
about five-and-twenty years of age, and in 
1653, the year when Cromwell was made 
Lord Protector. Imagining himself to be 
threatened witha consumptive tendency, he 
relapsed into a state of doubt ; but, as be- 
fore, he recovered confidence through the 
seasonable recollection of Scripture pas- 
sages suited to his case. ‘ Bunyan was 
still,” says Dr. Cheever, “ a learner in the 
school of faith. And, likewise, he would 
at times be afflicted with such a senseless, 
heartless frame of spirit, that, like his own 
Pilgrim, he would have to fall suddenly 
from running to walking, and then from 
walking to climbing, as if his hands and 
feet had been tied or bound with chains. 
He relates his having gone mourning in 
this condition some three or four days, 
when suddenly, as he was musing at his 
own fireside, while his beloved wife, to 
whom he seems to have confided his spir- 


itual conflicts, was busy at her work beside 


| him, he again remembered the only true 


sounded so power- 
| fully in his heart, 


| scripture as this, 7 


ground of hope, 
and the words ‘I 
must go to Jesus’ 


that his darkness 
fled 
away, and he turn- 
ed to his wife with 


and atheism 


the question— Is 
there really sucha 





| 
| must go le Jesus? 
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Then, after musing a few moments, the 
connected links of the bright passage in 
the twelfth of Hebrews came to him:— 
‘Ye are come to Mount Zion, to the city 
of the living God, to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and 
Chureh of the first-born, which are writ- 
ten in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made 
pertect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
New Testament.” 

These inward confliets did not prevent 
his fellow-Christians from recognizing, in 
his familiarity with the Bible, and in his 
demeanor at their assemblies, the ele- 
ments of a useful character. Before he 
had been two years in their fellowship, 
they called him to the work of the 
ministry. Still earlier, the Chureh had 
elected him a deacon, whose duty it is to 
attend to the temporal affairs of the com- 
munity so electing him; but his preaching 
services were in such request, that, after 
a short tenure, he resigned the office. 
With popularity came persecution; and, 
on February 25, 1658, we find Mr. Gifford 
and his little flock deliverating with respect 
to the indictment of their brother Bunyan 
for preaching at the village of Eaton. 

This process came to nothing, origina- 


PREACHING, 


ting probably, as Cromwell's government 
was favorable to religious liberty, in local 
malevolence ; for, when he began to 
preach, ‘the doctors and priests of the 
country did open wide against him ;”" and, 
as his popularity increased, it was hinted 
that he was a witeh, a Jesuit, a highway- 
man, a bigamist, and whatever else was 
most disreputable. 

The tone of Bunyan’s preaching, like 
that of his writings, was a faithful reflee- 
tion of his own experience. ‘ I preached,” 
he remarks, * what I felt, what I smart- 
ingly did feel; I went myself in chains, to 
preach to them in ehains.” One may 
conceive with what subduing foree the 
terrors of the law would flash and thunder 
from the lips of the traveling tinker, whose 
proftaneness had formerly been the horror 
even of the profane. ‘Thus it was for two 
years; after which, becoming the subject 
of more consolatory apprehensions, and 
‘still preaching what he saw and felt,” 
he altered his sermons to a milder style. 
Having at the end of some two years more 
attained to a clearer insight into the mys- 
tical union of Christ with his Church, he 
earried his hearers along with him into the 
deep things of God. Among his rules of 
conduct as a preacher, were these :—to 


avoid controversy ; never to make use of 
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other men’s lines; to endeavor to cast in 
a word by the by ; to get into the darkest 
places of the country. Often in the pulpit 
he was a prey to discouragement, yet not 
exempt from temptations of an opposite 
character. 

** When,” observes Bunyan, referring to 
the progressive character of his preaching, 
* | had traveled through these three chief 
points of the word of God, about the space of 
five years or more, 1] was caught in my pres- 
ent practice, and cast into prison, where | 
have lain above as long again, to confirm 
the truth by way of suffering.” On the 
12th of November, 1660, five months after 
the Restoration, he went to preach at 


Samsell, a hamlet near Harlington, in | 


| Bedfordshire, and was on the point of 
taking his text, when he was arrested by 
a tipstaff, bearing the warrant of Mr. 
Francis Wingate. This event, which had 
been for some time expected, was one of 
the first fruits of the new order of things. 
The prisoner had also received warning 
of the immediate danger; but to shun it 
did not comport with his high-minded views 
of duty. Though provided with bail, yet. 
when he found that the recognizances 
would be estreated if he preached, he at 
once avowed his intention to do so; and, 
after much parley, he was committed, in 
default of securities, to Bedford jail. 
In due time, an indictment was preferred 
against him at the quarter sessions, setting 
forth his devilish and pernicious abstinence 
from Church, and upholding of unlawful 
meetings and conventieles. A protracted 
colloquy ensued between the prisoner at 
the bar and Mr. Sergeant Keeling, (after- 
ward Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench,) probably Chairman of the Bench 
of Magistrates, chiefly relating to the com- 
parative merits of the Book of Common 





Prayer and of extempore devotions; which 
colloquy did not much redound to the 


magisterial dignity. ‘The judgment of the 


court, apparently without hearing a single 
witness, was, that Bunyan should return 
to prison for three months; at the end of 





BEDFORD JAIL, 
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which time, unless he promised to desist 
from preaching and to attend Church, he 
should be banished from the realm, on pain 
of “stretching by the neck” if he should 
return without special license. The daunt- 
less Puritan’s only reply was, that, as to 
he was at a point with the 


that matter, I 
for, were 


worshipful minister of justice : 
he out of prison that very day, by God’s 


help he would preach on the morrow. 
‘The three months having expired, Mr. 
Cobb, clerk of the peace, was sent to as- 


certain whether Bunyan had changed his | 
mind; and, if not, to repeat the menace | 
which he had back to 
In answer, he contended that he 


with been sent 


prison. 
had committed no offense against the | 


a 


W, | 


which forbade such assemblies only as 
used religion for a pretense to cover evil 
designs. He avowed, that he looked upon 


it as his duty to behave himself under the 


king’s government both as became a man 


and a Christian, and that, if occasion of- 


—— 





SPIRITUS 


AN 


AD 


OLD LAT 


THE ORIGINAL 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte ceelitus 


Lucis tue radium, 


Veni, pater pauperum, 
Veni, dator munerum, 
Veni, lumen cordium. 


Consolator optime, 
Duleis hospes anime, 


Dulce refrigerium ; 


In labore requic Ss, 
In wstu temperies, 
In fletu sol 


latium, 


O lux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intima 
luorum tidelium, 


Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium, 


Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium ; 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 


Re 


ge quod est devium. 


Da tuis fidelibus 
In te contfidentibus 


Sacrum septenarium 5 


Da virtutis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium, 
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fered, he would willingly manifest his 
loyalty to his prince, both by word and by 
deed. Moreover, he offered to give up 
the notes of all his sermons, in proof of 
the harmlessness of his teaching, and of 
his submission to the reigning authority. 
With an amusing mixture of menace and 
cajolery, the magisterial messenger prayed 
the prisoner to be ruled, and to consider 
that, while he might do much good to his 
friends in ways more private than preach- 
ing, he could be of no benefit to them at 
all should he be “sent away beyond the 
seas into Spain, or Constantinople, or 
some other remote part of the world.” 
“Sir,” said the inflexible Nonconformist, 
“the law hath provided two ways of obey- 
ing: the one, to do that which I, in my 
conscience, do believe that I am bound to 
do, actively; and when I cannot obey 


| actively, then I am willing to lie down, and 


suffer what they shall do unto me.” 
(To 


be continued.) 


o- 


[ SANCTUM. 


IN HYMN. 


TRANSLATION, 


Hoty Spirir, come in us} 
Pour from heaven the luminous 


f 


Beamines of thy sanetity ! 
rhou, of gifts the giver, come, 


And thy ] 
Light of he arts, come speedily ! 


oor deliver: come 


kindliest 


nely breast: 


Best Consoler ! 
of the | 
s] 


Inmate the Ik 
Sweet refreshment bringing me 3 


4 





Calm repose in weariness, 

Grateful cool in sultriness, 
Refuge in adversity. 

0 thou licht of blesse dness, 

Fill each inmost heart's recess 
Of thy faithful penitent! 


By thy name unsanctitied, 
Vain are earthly power and pride 
There is nothing innocent, 


Cleanse away our sordidness, 
Irrigate our barrenness, 

Heal our bruised mortality 
Conquer what is obstinate, 
What is languid animate, 

What is crooked rectify! 


’ 


Give to all thy faithful ones, 
Give to all thy trusting sons, 
Bliss in sevenfold mystery ; 
Make thy saints victorious, 
Grant an exit glorious, 
Grant perennial ecstasy ! 


Newport, } a A C. T. Brooks. 
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SUPPOSED DESCENDANTS OF THE TEN TRIBES. 


THE LOST TRII 
ae FE divine origin of the ILebrew race 

in the promise of Good to Abraham ; 
the miraculous preservation of the people 
during the early struggles of their national 
existence ; the glorious climax which they 
reached under the reigns of David and 
Solomon; the special interference of Je- 
hovah to preserve them from extinction, 
while passing through centuries of war- 
fure, the of and 
the depressions and disorganizations of 


convulsions revolution, 
captivity; in a word, the unparalleled pas¢ 
which appertain to the Hebrew race, has 
done much to force upon the minds, not 
only of the Jews themselves, but also of 
many Christians, a conviction that there 
must be yet in store for such a people a 
glorious future. Besides, there are a num- 
ber of passages in Holy Writ which not 
indistinctly intimate that the good held in 
reserve for them, against the time when 


» 
) 


ES ISRAEL. 
they are destined to be brought in, will be 
Indeed, the de- 


as “life from the dead 
scriptions reflected from the glowing im- 
aginations of those writers who entertain 
hopes of a temporal glory for this people, 
would lead us to expect that a time is 
coming when this world will no longer be 
a stage for moral probation and trial for 
the spirit of man, but of reward without 
endurance, of preparatory 
labor and toil, of victory and triumph with- 
out conflict, of glory without shame and 
It is not our purpose here to 


rest. without 


the cross. 
attempt to show that such expectations 
upon misinterpretations of Serip- 
Our object is rather to ascertain 


rest 
ture, 
what were the prepossessions filling the 
minds of those who have sought to con- 
struet theories of ways and means by 
which their notions might be realized. 
Was not the covenant made to Abra- 
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ham and his seed, concerning the land of 
Canaan as a possession, an everlasting 
covenant? Are there not numerous prom- 
ises in the Prophets of a restoration of the 
people to their native land, after they had 
Are 


not the Jews still in existence asa distinct 


become a by-word among all people ? 


race, with one language, and without land- 
ed possessions? These, certainly, are cir- 


cumstances highly favorable for their re- 
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union, as soon as the time appointed of | 


. T 
heaven shall have arrived for their return. 


Is not the land itself, moreover, occupied 
by strangers? Are there not multiplying 
signs that these strangers are not to be 
the perpetual possessors of it? 
these facts seem to imply that the Jewish 


people are once more to be restored to their | 


own country? Special prophecies seem 


Do not 


to speak also of the rebuilding of the city 


of Jerusalem, and of the temple, and even 
of the restoration of the daily sacrifice. 
If, however, only the present race of Jews, 
who, it is said, have descended from the 
two and a half tribes which returned from 
the captivity, are to participate in these 
prophetic promises ; if the ten tribes of 
Israel, who are said not to have returned, 
to share with their fellow-tribes 
then the early prom- 


are not 
this glorious future ; 
ises of God can be at best but partially 
fulfilled. On the other hand, if these ten 
tribes are to be raised from the graves in 
which they are now hid, what luster will 
such a moral resurrection shed upon the 
power and glory of God ! 

Passages of Scripture are not wanting 
solid foundation 

And he shall 


set up an ensign for the nations, and shall 


which seem to atford a 


for this crowning hope. 


assemble the outeasts of Israel, and gather 
together the dispersed of Judah from the 
four corners of the earth. The envy also 
of Ephraim shall depart, and the adver- 
saries of Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim 
shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not 
vex Ephraim.” Isa. xi, 12, 13.“ In those 
days the house of Judah shall walk with 
the house of Israel, and they shall come 


together out of the land of the north 
to the land that | have given for an in- 
heritanee unto your fathers.” Jer. ii, 18 
~*~ Then shall the children of Judah and 


the children of Israel be gathered together, 
and appoint themselves one head, and they 
shall come up out of the land: for great 


Hosea i, 11. 
thee 


shall be the day of Jezreel.” 


** Moreover, thou son of man, take 











one stick, and write upon it, For Judah, 
and for the children of Israel his compan- 
ions: then take another stick, and write 
upon it, For Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, 
and for all the house of Israel his com- 
panions: and join them one to another in- 
to one stick; and they shall become one 
in thine hand. And when the children of 
thy people shall speak unto thee, saying, 
Wilt thou not show us what thou meanest 
by these ? say unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord God; Behold, I will take the stick 
of Joseph, which is in the hand of Ephraim, 
and the tribes of Israel his fellows, and 
will put them with him, even with the 
stick of Judah, and make them one stick, 
and they shall be one in thine hand... . 
And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God; Behold, I will take the children of 
Israel from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on 
every side, and bring them into their own 
land: and I will make them one nation in 
the land upon the mountains of Israel; and 
one king shall be king to them all: and 
they shall be no more two nations, neither 
shall they be divided into two kingdoms 
any more at all: . and David my serv- 
ant shall be king over them.” Ezekiel 
XxXxvii, 16-24. How can these prophecies 
receive their fulfillment unless Israel shall 
be once more united, and by a more en- 
both be 
stored to their native land under the reign 
of David, the Messiah? If this grand pur- 
pose is to be consummated, then Israel, 


during bond, to Judah; and re- 


or the ten lost tribes, must still somewhere 
W hat 


this conclusion is reached, than that some 


exist. more natural, when once 
eager souls should be found, burning with 
the desire to show the harmony of facts 
with propheey, and under the inspiration 
of this desire should actually attempt the 
discovery of these lost tribes 2 

We propose to lay before our readers 
of the different 
which have been entertained respecting 


some account theories 
the lost tribes, and the countries in which 


We 


may classify the different opinions which 


they are still supposed to be found. 


have been advocated on this subject into 


four general divisions. Some have eon- 


tended that the descendants of the ten 
tribes are still in existence among the 
North American Indians ; others contend 


that thev are in the East; some again say 


that they may be found among the moun- 
tains of Koordistan; while not a few in- 
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telligent persons maintain that they either 
returned to their own land with the other 
two tribes, or remained in the country of 
their first deportation, and became at length 
amalgamated with the general population 
of the country. Each of these views of 
the case, with the arguments employed in 
its defense, we shall impartially state. 
We shall aim to present our readers with 
materials for the guidance of their own 
judgment upon this subject, rather than 
dogmatically state our own. 

William Penn, we believe, was the first 
to maintain that he had discovered the 
ten tribes in his transatlantic settlement. 


** When I look at their children,” he says, 


*T imagine myself in the Jewish quarter 
of London. Like the Jews, the Indians 
small black They reckon 


have eyes, 


time by moons, and offer their first-fruits | 
They celebrate a feast like that | 
It is said that their altar 


to God. 
of tabernacles. 
Their 
mourning for the dead continues a year. 
The customs of their females resemble 


is constructed of twelve stones. 


those of the Jewish women. 


full of energy, in which last particular it 
bears a striking resemblance to the He- 
brew. A word with them expresses more 
than three with us; and their unfinished 
sentences are completed by the intelli- 
sence of the hearers. 
he would carry away the Jews into a coun- 
try undiscovered and uncultivated ; and he 
who purposed this was able to execute his 
designs. The Jews might easily have 
crossed over the eastern extremity of Asia 
to the western extremity of America. 
The same opinions as the above were 
entertained by a famous rabbi, Manasseh 
ben Israel, who published a work, entitled, 
“The Hope of Israel,’ in 1651. The 
facts on which he rests the argument of 
his work were related to him, he says, in 
the city of Amsterdam, on the 18th of the 
month Elul, in the 5404th year of the 
creation of the world, or, according to the 
Christian era, 1644, by Aaron Levi, alias 
Antonius Montezinus. He dedicated his 
book to the parliament of England, which 
was well received by Cromwell, who, in 
consequence of his favorable opinion of 
this book, was looked up to, it is said, by 
the Jews, as the Messiah. He brings for- 
ward arguments, such as, first, the pas- 
sage in 2 Esdras xii, 40, &e.. to which we 


shall hereafter refer; secondly, the sim- 


Their lan- | 


guage is laconic, vigorous, sententious, and | 


God deelared that 
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ilarity of laws and customs between these 
Indians and the Hebrews, which he prob- 
ably learned from William Penn; and, 
thirdly, the brown color and beardless- 
ness of the Indians, while in the new 
world white and bearded men were found 
who had never any commerce with Span- 
iards. Manasseh tells us, but on what 
authority he does not think it neces- 
sary to say, that Asia and America, 
now divided by Behring’s Straits, were 
formerly one continent, and that before 
their separation the Jews penetrated to 
America by land. 
| Then, verily, the argument based upon 
the similarity of religious rites and cus- 
toms is not of much value, since it would 
serve equally well to prove that almost 
all nations are of Jewish descent, inas- 


much as there is a close resemblance in 
their primitive religious observances. In- 
deed this argument zs used alike by those 
who advocate the North American, Chal- 
dean, and the Eastern location of the lost 
tribes. If, therefore, the similarity of re- 
ligious rites would suffice to prove the 
Israelitish origin of the North American 
| tribes, it would be of equal weight to prove 
a similar descent for the Afghans, and 
many other nations. 

| The East, as the present abode of the 
lost tribes, has had a far greater number 
of advocates than America. Many names, 
high both as to rank and learning, have 
given the weight of their authority to sup- 
port the hypothesis, that the ten tribes of 
Israel are still living as a pure and un- 
mixed race in Afghanistan, and even in 


some parts of China and ‘Tartary. 

The writer of the book of Esdras (xiii, 
10, &c.) affirms that **‘ Shalmaneser car- 
ried them beyond the river, and they re- 
solved to separate from the heathen, and 
to seek a spot where they might relig- 
iously observe the law, for the violation of 
which they had been so severely punish- 
ed.’ The country to which they migrated 
he described as uninhabited, and so far 
distant from their captivity, that their 
journey lasted them a year and a half. 
And further, to reach this country, they 
were obliged to cross the Euphrates, which 
God miraculously opened tor their pas- 
And Ezra remarks that God will, 
in a like miraculous manner, open a way 

for them on their return. ‘The country 
of their destination he calls Arsareth—a 
| spot which has never yet been found 


sage. 
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This representation has occasioned many 
conjectures. Josephus relates that the 
Jews who did not return from the cap- 
tivity 


numbers. 


amounted to many thousands in 
He further supposes that his 
countrymen must have been very widely 
scattered throughout the East, from the 
fact that Ahasuerus proclaimed his edict 
respecting the Jews throughout one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven departments of his 
empire, from Ethiopia to India, 


Many traditions are extant in the East, | 


which appear to prove a remarkable con- 
nection between the Afghans and Israel. 


These traditions, moreover, are of great 


antiquity ; but of their precise value for 
proving these tribes to be specially related 
to the ten tribes of the captivity, our read- 
ers will be better able to judge when we 


laid 


of the case. 


have before them some of the faets 
From a variety of independ- 
that the Afghans 


themselves 


sources le arn 
the habit of 


* Beni Israeel,” or children of Israel ; but 


ent we 


are in ealling 
they consider at the same time the name 
of * Yahoodie.” or 


proach, if applied to themselves. 


Jew, a term of re- 
An 
officer on the staff of the commander-in- 
chief in India, ina letter dated Head-quar- 
ters, Camp, Jan. 20, 1852, says he was 
struck with the Jewish appearance of the 
They call theraselves Bunnie 


“One of 


Afghans. 
Israel, that is, sons of Israel. 
the tribes,” he adds, * that at present are 
giving us a good deal of trouble, is called 


the Eusyphzie, the tribe of Joseph: 27 
being equivalent to trite. And next to 
them are the Isaksie, or tribe of Isaae. 


Ishmael, too, is a very common name 
among them.” 

Some years ago there appeare d. in the 
“Transactions of the Asiatic Society.” 
Henry the 
the William 
This letter was accompanied with 
* A frarn’t 
Afohans, al 
hin. 
eording to this remarkable work, the At- 


the of Melie Talut, 


(King Saul.) who, in the opinion of some, 


a letter from Vansittart to 


President of Society, Sir 
Jone i. 
an abridged translation of the 
Afaghinah,” or 


book written in the Pushto dialeet. 


Secrets ot 


ghans are posterity 


was the descendant of Judah, the son of 
Jacob, and, according to others, of Benja- 
min, the brother of Joseph. * In a war,” 
rave d between 


Amalekites, 


the latter being victorious, plundered 


says this work, * which 
the children of Israel and the 
Line 


Jews, and obtained possession of the ark 


| nity was punished for his temerity. 


| the wilderness. 
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Considering this to be 
the god of the Jews, they threw it into the 
not affect it. 
They afterward attempted to cleave it 
but without while 
every individual who treated it with indig- 
They 
then placed it in their temple, but all the 
At length they fastened 
it upon a cow, which they turned loose in 


of the covenant. 


fire, which, however, did 


with axes, success ; 


idols bowed to it. 


There 


are found to prevail in the East among 


are also related other tales, which 


some of the Mohammedans. These ae- 
extend the of Melic 
Talut down to the Captivity, without dif- 


counts from time 
fering greatly from the Seripture narra- 
the fables 

Which they are interspersed. The * 
proceed to relate, that 


with 
se- 


live, excepting in wild 
erets of Afghans ” 
when Mohammed appeared, his fame reach- 
ed the Afghans, who sought him in great 
multitudes under leaders named Khalid 
Abdul Rashid, sons of Walid. The 
prophet honored them with the most gra- 
* Come, O Mu- 
luc,” or kings, whence they assumed the 


and 
clous reception, saying, 


name Melic, which they enjoy to this day. 
The Arabian historians, on the contrary, 
say that Khalid sprang from a tribe of 
their own nation, and are altogether silent 
upon the subject of the aid which their 
prophet derived from the Affghan leaders. 

It has been argued, that however much 
these traditions may be mixed up and cor- 
rupted with fables, yet they are sufficient 
the of the 
And supposing the ten tribes 


to prove Jewish extraction 
Afvhans. 
to have removed from the land of their 
captivity into India, these fables may have 
been invented for the purpose of glorifving 
their race by identifying it with Saul, the 
first king of Israel. And further, since it 
is certain, continue the advocates of the 
the Afghans, that 


ten tribes remained in the E; 


Israelitish deseent of 
the 


the return of their brethren to Judea, the 


ist after 
supposition that these people are their de- 
scendants explains, easily and naturally, 
both the disappearance of the one peopl 
and the origin of the other. 

the whole 
argument, as it stood up to the appearance 


We have now fairly stated 


* This singular tradition would seem to be 
corruption of the adventures of the ark of the 
Lord in the land of the Philistines, as recorded 
in | Samuel, the fifth and sixth chapters. 
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of the last champion in the field, in the 


person of Mr. Forster, the author of ** The | 


One Primeval Language.” In the third 


volume of this work, just issued from the 
press, he announces the discovery of an | 


entirely “ new key” to prove the identity 
of the Afghans with the lost tribes of 
Israel. ‘This ‘ new key” consists of cer- 
tain rolls of Hebrew manuscripts lately 
come into his possession from the Jewish 
treasury of Cochin. * It is now 
three years,” says this gentleman, “ since 
the Rev. J. M. Chapman, rector of Ten- 
dring, placed in my hands two manuscript 
Hebrew rolls, newly brought from India 
by his brother-in-law, Captain Kirby, I. N. 
One of these rolls was written on fair 
parchment, and consisted of twelve sheets, 
or forty-three pages: the other was writ- 
ten on red goat-skin, and contained six 
For the honor of the Jews at 
Malabar, I have to add, that both manu- 


scripts came from the Jewish treasury at 


sheets. 


Cochin, and were presented to the officer 
by the Jewish high-priest.””. The lesser 
roll proved to be a copy of the canonical 
book of [sther. 

The larger roll, says Mr. Forster, is a 
history of the Jews of Cochin and Malabar, 
from the time of the Babylonian Captivity 
down to the successive settlements of the 
Portuguese, the Duteh, and the English, 
This manuscript made no 
It was compiled 


in Hindostan. 
pretensions to antiquity. 
trom original sources, of the best authority, 
and of the highest antiquity—namely, from 
records formerly deposited in the treasury 
of Cochin, engraved upon copper tablets, 
the most ancient of which dated from the 
era of Nebuchadnezzar, and which were 
continued in unbroken series, the elder in 
Hebrew, the later in the language and char- 
acters of Malabar; until having escaped 
the bigotry of the Portuguese, the whole 
contents of the treasury, with their pre- 
cious relics, were plundered by the Dutch 
so recently as 1774, and deposited in the 
treasury of Amsterdam. Upon due con- 
sultation among the Jews of Cochin, a 
deputation, composed of learned rabbis, 
was formed, and sent to Amsterdam, for 
the purpose of making transcripts of these 
tablets, in order to complete from them 
the history contained in the Cochin roll. 
A clear line of demareation is drawn 
between the fortunes of the Israelites and 
those of the Jews, subsequently to the 


Captivity. The tribes of Judah and Ben- 


Vou. VI.—9 


jamin, it states, were dispersed abroad 
throughout all the nations of the earth; 
but the ten tribes, with the exception of 
the colonies planted by Nebuchadnezzar 
in southern India and Spain, remained 
fixed in their first seats along the river 


| Sambatioun, until, in process of time, 


having increased and multiplied there, 


| they migrated gradually, some in the di- 


about | 


rection of the Caspian, others beyond the 
borders of Media and Persia, apparently 


| eastward, in the direction of Chinese ‘Tar- 


| named Makhe. 


tary. The tribes of Simeon, Ephraim, 
and Manasseh, are represented to have 
settled on the Caspian, in the country of 
the Chozar Tartars, where they became 
seated in the city or cities of a region 
In these, their new seats, 
the three tribes in question became a 
formidable and Tartar nomade 
people, celebrated for the number and 
excellence of their horses, and dreaded 


ferocious 


for their prowess, not in regular but in 
predatory warfare. 

While the great tribe of Joseph, in both 
its branches, is stated thus to have estab- 
lished itself in these parts, that of Issachar 
is represented to have wandered ina north- 
eastern direction, until it settled in the 
mountains of T’okoos—a region described 
as beyond the bounds, or as under the rule, 
of the empire of the Medes and Persians. 
In this hill country, Issachar, like Ephraim 
and Manasseh, grew up into a great Tar- 
tar horde, only, instead of a predatory, 
they became a peaceful pastoral people, 
well versed in the precepts of the law of 
Moses, living upon the products of their 
numerous flocks, and largely supplied with 
men-servants and maid-servants; so ex- 
emplary in their manners that theft was 
unknown among them, and so pacific in 
their habits that the butcher’s knife was 
their only sword. 

The correspondence of this description 
of these people with the character of the 
Afghan tribes, Mr. Forster considers to 
be most remarkable, especially, he says, 
Kusof-zyes, (Kusyph-zie,) the tribe of 
Joseph. This verisimilitude seems to be 
confirmed by the account given by the 
gallant officer already referred to, wherein 
he describes this tribe as “giving us a 
great deal of trouble.” 

The author of ‘The One 
Language” contends that the Sambatioun, 
mentioned in his * Key,” on the banks of 
which the ten tribes in the Cochin roll 


Primeval 
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are said to have established themselves, 
is the same as the Gozen of Scripture, or 
the modern Ozen. And he seems to have 
the authority of Ptolemy on his side for 


doing so, inasmuch as the latter speaks of 


a people on the confines of Media beyond 
the Euphrates and ‘Tigris by the name of 
the Sambate. ‘This is probably the same 
river as that mentioned by Josephus un- 
The Jews 


der the name of Sabbatius. 


are said to have established 


by this riverin greatnumbers. And many 
incredible stories have been told of this 
river, for the purpose of showing that it 


never flowed on the Sabbath day, from 


themselves | 


which circumstance it was honored with 


the name of Sabbatius. 

The next step of Mr. Forster, in his 
verification of the places mentioned in his 
roll, is to identify the country in which the 
tribes of Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh, 
are located. And this he believes he has 
been entirely able to do by the help of the 
In the 
country of the Ghomari, or sons of Gomar, 


tables of Ptolemy and Eldad. 


in the neighborhood of the Caspian Sea, 
Ptolemy speaks of ‘Tos-Manassa, * the 
And north of this 
were a people, named by the same author- 


far-famed Manasseh.”’ 


ity, the Machageni, or people of Macha, 
the very name given in the voyage -of El- 
dad as the seat of the three tribes of Sim- 
eon, Mphraim, and Manasseh. Lastly, on 
the boundaries of China, in Eastern Tar- 
tary, corresponding with the Cochin roll, 
Mr. Forster discovered in the tables of 
Ptolemy, the mountains of Thagur or 
Isagur; and Ithaguri or Isaguri, or the 
sons of Isagur. This corresponds also 
with the spot mentioned by Eldad, as the 
place where the tribe of Issachar settled. 
It three 
Cochin roll, the tables of Ptolemy, and the 
letter of Kldad, are entirely independent 


these witnesses, namely, the 


of each other, it remarkable, to 


say the least, that they should so fully co- 


is very 
incide when they are brought together and 
their statements compared. 

The entire argument of Mr. Forster is 
summed up by the following remarks : 
*'The whole chain of proof thus meets 
and combines at this given point, from the 
We find the 


heathen geographer clear names of Israel- 


most remote quarters. in 


ite tribes, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea and in the mountains of Chinese ‘lar- 
tary. We find the Jewish accounts bear- 
ing witness to the migration and settlement 
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of the very tribes named by Ptolemy, in 
those very parts. We find the national 
character of those wandering Israelites 
(long become Tartar hordes) correspond- 
ingly delineated in the accounts of the 
Jews, and in the history of the Chozars. 
Lastly, we have the route of the Israelites 
from Media to Afghanistan and India 
marked out by a series of intermediate 
stations, bearing the names of several of 
their tribes, and clearly indicating the 
stages of their long and arduous jour- 
ney... . It is useless to discuss any ques- 
tion of evidence with those whom such a 
combination of evidence fails to convince.” 

If Mr. Forster can show that these wit- 
nesses are independent of each other, then 
there would be great weight attaching to 
their testimony, and they would go far 
toward proving the truth of his conelu- 
sions. But, in the absence of such proof, 
their remarkable agreement would only 
confirm whatever signs might exist of one 
being derived from another. Nay more, 
we fear in this case it may be shown to be 
even worse than this for Mr. Forster and 
his theory. In the first place, Eldad is 
universally discredited. 
Cochin roll, “the new key to the dis- 
covery of the lost tribes,” strange to say, 


Then, again, this 


is itself resting only on rabbinical author- 
ity, and on this Rabbi Eldad. And all this 
is confessed by Mr. Forster. 
Nevertheless, there are facts, many of 
have already laid before our 
there 


which we 


readers, which seem to show that 
is some Jewish element in these Afghan 
tribes. What is its precise nature, mixed 
or pure; whether it is derived from the 
commingling of all the twelve tribes in one, 
or of only ten; or whether it sprang from 
migrations of Israelitish people at a time 
previous to the Captivity, are all questions 
demanding some severer method of inves- 
tigation than has yet been applied, before 
the question can be satisfactorily settled, 
if that be ever possible. We must here 
leave this branch of our subject, and the 
facts as we have narrated them, that they 
may produce their own impression on the 
minds of our readers. 

(To he 


a - 


aie 
continued, 


Tuovuea true repentance be never so late, 
yet late repentance is seldom true. Mil- 
lions are now in hell, who have pleased 
themselves with the thoughts of after re- 


pentance.— Brooks. 
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THE ORPHAN MAID. 


Novemper’s hail-cloud drifts away, 
November's sun-beam wan 

Looks coldly on the castle gray, 
When forth comes Lady Anne. 

The orphan by the oak was set; 
Her arms, her feet, were bare; 

The hail-drops had not melted yet 
Amid her raven hair. 


* And, dame,” she said, “ by all the ties 
That child and mother know, 

Aid one who never knew these joys,— 
Relieve an orphan’s woe.” 

The lady said, “* An orphan state 
Is hard and sad to bear; 

Yet worse the widow’d mother’s fate 
Who mourns both lord and heir. 

“Twelve times the rolling year has sped 
Since, while from vengeance wild 

Of fierce Strathallen’s chief I fled, 
Forth’s eddies whelm'’d my child.” 


* Twelve times the year its course has borne,” 


The wandering maid replied, 

‘*Since fishers, on St. Bridget’s morn, 
Drew nets on Campsie side. 

“St. Bridget sent no sealy spoil; 
An infant well-nigh dead 

They saved, and rear’d in want and toil 
To beg from you her bread.” 


That orphan maid the lady kiss’d,— 
“My husband’s looks you bear ; 
St. Bridget and her morn be bless’d! 

You are his widow’s heir.” 


They ’ve robed that maid, so poor and pale, 
In silks and sandals rare; 
And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 
Are glistening in her hair. 
lacy ela Ratemacrapi 


{For the National Magazine.} 
STARS BY DAY. 


From out the deep well’s bottom, 
Down where the digger delves 

With bar, and pick, and shovel, 
Into the clayey shelves, 

Where all is dark and dreary 
Except his lantern ray, 

The eye that looketh upward 
Can see the stars by day. 


So who would not be dazzled 
By life’s refulgent blaze, 
Must leave its lustrous splendors, 
Its silver rain of rays; 
Descend his deep, still spirit, 
Beyond the reach of day; 
Whence up, through zones of darkness, 
He'll see God’s stars for aye. 
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[For the National Maguzine.} 


THE ONE DOLLAR BILL. 


A FEW weeks ago, while walking 
t\. through the New- York, 
happening to look downward, I espied a 
bit of paper rolled up, which, on exam- 
ination, proved to be a one dollar bill. 
Though I do not often find a dollar, or its 
representative, in the street, | should not 


streets of 


have been particularly struck with this 
event, had not my attention been particu- 
larly arrested by a quotation which was 
written very plainly upon the back of the 


note. It was this:— 


“ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 


ceive.”’ Acts xx, 395. 


Who 


was it 


What can this mean, thought I 2 
wrote this? 
written? These, and many kindred ques- 


But 


being much pressed with business at the 


For what purpose 


tions crowded rapidly upon my mind. 


time, I slipped the dollar bill into my vest 
pocket, and while occupied with many 
cares, it was almost forgotten. One night, 
however, I dreamed. Strange things ap- 
I 
peared before me, and among other objects, 
the dollar bill, 


inseription. 


one with its mysterious 


Several weeks passed by, and I was 
threading my way through the dense erowds 
of Fulton-street. 


haste, and leisurely walked along. 


This time I was in no 
Pres- 
ently my eyes fastened upon the pale, 
wan features of a poor woman, who had 
at her 
inviting-looking matches for sale. 


boxes of un- 


Her 


clothing was seanty and soiled, and there 


side about a dozen 


was a downeast, desponding look about 


her taat spoke of misery within, and 
which at once engaged my sympathy. A 
haggard, barefooted little 


face and uncombed hair, shared with her 


boy, with a dirty 


the step on which she was seated ; and 
from his gaunt look, his thin bony fingers, 
his sunken eyes, his lack of childish play- 
fulness and energy, and his disregard of 
objects around him, I concluded that the 
poor child might be a sutlerer from want 
of wholesome food, and that she who ap- 
peared to be his mother, might be quite 


Here, 


I, is a woman who Is trying to 


unable to supply his necessities. 
thought 
support herself and her child in an honest 
She is doing what she can to pro- 
But what a stock in 


way. 


cure a livelihood. 
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trade! A shilling ought to buy the whole. 
And here she may sit and sit from morn- 
ing till night, and no one perhaps will buy 


of her. Where is she to get bread to- 
day? Where sleep to-night?) With what 


shall she pay for food and lodging ? 
While I was thus ruminating, I leaned 
against the iron railing that surrounds the 
old Duteh church, and waited a full half- 
hour to see if some one would not buy. 
Busy men, with sharp anxious faces, urged 
onward with the great motive of guin, 
moved in throngs within a few inches of 
the poor match-woman, but not one of 


them deigned a compassionate look. Chil- 


| dren tripped along laughingly, and even 


ladies, whose hearts are said to be more 
sensitive to the finer feelings of our na- 
ture, did no than turn their 
languidly toward the impoverished little 
group. As I thus tarried, my heart grew 
somewhat siek, nor were my feelings any 
less affected, that the 


woman appeared to draw a long breath 


more eyes 


when I observed 
now and then, and seemed to be deeply 
sighing. 

At first, I thought I would go and pur- 
chase all the matches she had; but I did 
not need so many ; besides they might be 
an inferior article, and not such as I weuld 
wish to use. In a moment I thought of 
the one dollar bill, which I had found in 
the street, and resolved for once at least 
to have the satisfaction of making a needy 
So 1 thought of the 
in which he 
than 


creature happy. 
the Lord 


more 


Je sus, 
blesse d to 
and without asking a ques- 


words of 
give 


said, “It is g 
to receive ;” 
tion, | spread the money in the match- 
woman's lap. 

got no 


said she, “ I’ve 


* supposing that I wished to buy 


eh aie,” 
change, 
of her. 
** Never mind the 
woman, you can get it changed when you 


change, my good 
go to the baker’s to buy bread; and as 
for the matches, you can keep them till 


to-morrow. Perhaps somebody then will 


buy what is so dull of sale to-day.” 

*Q, sir, I’m unused to treatment like 
this *—and the tears fell upon the bill like 
rain, so that I almost feared for its safety— 
“take it again—I know I can never repay 
the debt of gratitude which you would 
impose upon me,” and while she spoke, 
her thin blood quickened its pace, and 
sent a slight flush to her cheeks ; and her 


large eyes displayed evidence of intelli- 
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gence such as but a moment before I had 
in no wise suspected to exist. 

By this time a little crowd of persons 
gathered around us. ‘Though none were 
ready to encourage the poor woman in her 
humble efforts to live, yet some found time 
to stop and watch a well-dressed man in 
conversation with a miserably wretched 
looking woman. Feeling a little annoyed 
at the publicity which the affair began to 
assume, I became uneasy and anxious to 
leave. So, bidding the match-woman 
keep what I had given her, I turned to 
depart. 

** No,” said she, T cannot but upon 
one condition: I must know at least the 
name of my benefactor. If I never see 
you again, I cannot be denied the happi- 
ness of knowing your name.” At this, 
I hastily put a card bearing my name into 
her hand and departed. 

Months transpired. 
On my return, I was told by 


Business led me to 
Europe. 
my family that a little boy had often called 
at the door and inquired for me. He 
seemed indisposed to state his business, 
and said that he particularly desired to see 
Mr: J. 

I had hardly recovered from the effect 
of a protracted voyage and close confine- 
ment, ere the child called again; and 
meeting me at the door, without ceremony 
he handed me a note, and immediately 
started off. The note read as follows :— 


Mr. J.:—You will greatly oblige a sincere 


friend and well-wisher, by calling at your ear- | ; 
took to the bottle, and died a sot. 


liest convenience at No. ——, ———— street. 
Please call in the morning, as matters of mo- 
ment often lead me from home in the after- 
noon. Yours with respect, 

Mrs. Mary S$ i 





This note contained a ecard with Mrs. 
S——'s name thereon, and was without 
I afterward learned that the child 
who presented it always had it with him 


date. 


when he called at my house, but said 
nothing about it until he recognized me at 
the street door. j 

I found Mrs. S in the parlor of her 
beautiful and tastefully ornamented house. 
Neatness, order, and quiet seemed to pre- 
She was habited in a plain 
but becoming manner, and as I entered, 





side here. 


gave me a hearty and unaffected welcome. 


She remarked that she had been informed 
of a little act in my history ; and being 
convinced of my attachment to the Church 
of Christ, and of my disposition to pro- | 


mote the present and eternal happiness of 
his disciples, she felt quite at liberty to 
speak of a matter in which she was sure 
I possessed an interest. 

I now felt an intense eagerness to hear, 
and after a brief reply on my part, Mrs. 
Ss continued :— 

“* My husband,” said she, “is a mer- 
chant doing business down town; and as 
we both are in sympathy with whatever 
has for its object the welfare of the suf- 
fering, I often go out with some female 
friend in the after part of the day to look 
after the destitute and afflicted, and to dis- 
tribute in their behalf a portion of the sub- 
stance with which God has honored us. 

‘“‘ Some time ago, after a wearisome walk, 





and the performance of several calls, | 
was about to propose a return homeward, 
when, passing a door which stood ajar in 
the dilapidated and cheerless old building 
through which we were moving, | thought 
I discovered a bed with a person upon it. 
Surely there is sickness here, ] thought. 
and we must make one more call. <A 
slight rap was answered with a feeble 
‘come in,’ and we entered. 

“We found the inmate a consumptive 
woman prostrate, and evidently near her 
Beside her sat a little boy—thin, 
pale, and sorrowful. In the course of our 
conversation I learned that she was of 
American parentage, and had enjoyed a 
favorable position in early life. Her hus- 
band had been untortunate in business. 
Overwhelmed with grief and anxiety, he 
His 
wife and child were left almost friendless 
and pennyless. Of a frail constitution, 
and of a retiring disposition, she suffered 


end. 


on in poverty and loneliness without mak- 
ing her eondition known to others, and at 
length, from hunger, fatigue and sorrow, 
she wasted and sickened. When I first 
saw her, she was chiefly maintained by 
what her little son could gather by the 
sale of a few papers on the morning of 
each day. I learned that she was a Chris- 
tian—that she daily read the Bible and 
knelt at the merey-seat, and that she had 
diligently instructed her little boy to be 
honest and faithful to God and his fellow- 
man. Putting her thin hand under the 
pillow, she withdrew a small piece of pa- 
per, and carefully unfolding it she said, 
‘There, take that dollar bill, and please be 
so kind as to give it to some one who may 
be suffering for food.’ 
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“[ was astonished. ‘* What,’ said I, 
‘have you money to give away ? | thought 
you were needy.” 

““* No,’ she replied, ‘ it is all the money 
I have; but | would not spend it on any 
J have kept it, for the sake of 

I never saw him but once, and 
| was trying 


account. 

the giver. 
then I was almost starved. 
to sell some matches in the street, but no 
one would buy them. At length a strang- 
er came along, and after a little conversa- 
tion, gave me that bill. Read what is on 


the back of it.’ 
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“*T turned the bill over, and saw that re- | 
markable passage— Remember the words | 


of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is mare 
blessed to give than to receive.’ 

“* There,’ said the sick woman, ‘ when 
I read those words, I thought of my Bible, 
and I thought of its blessed provisions for 
the poor, and I felt that God would not 
forsake me. “When I got home, I found 
that Mr. Leonard, my landlord, had been 
there, and said to the other tenants, he 
would not distress me for the rent as | 
and the 
bit 


was sick ; groceryman, near by, 


had sent me a ot cheese and some 


bread ; for he said I did not get drunk like | 


some others, and was a worthy poor wore | 


an. 
I have had, and now have more than I de- 
serve. I shall not stay long here, and 
Johnny says the bill must go as it came. 
I trust the Lord will help him in getting 
through the world. I amso thankful that 
he is honest and kind hearted,—here the 
tears started,— and ’"— 

** But,’ said I, continued Mrs, S——, 
‘you can yet use this money to good ad- 
vantage. You need some comforts which 
you are deprived of, and this will help you 
to purchase them.’ 

“* No, I ean do without them. 
take the and it 
person whose necessities are greater than 
mine. QO, if I could but the giver, 
how happy I should be. But I shall 
never see him until we meet in heaven. 


There, 


money, vive to 


see 


Here is his ecard, but where he lives I ean- 
not tell.’ 

“Copying your name into my mem- 
orandum-book taking the dol- 
lar note, I bade her and her little boy 
adieu, not, however, till I had left some 


and one 


change in my apology for a chair, and 
enjoined the sick woman to send for me 
in ease she should need anything, or feel 


worse. 


So you see, the Lord has provided. 


| 
} 





some | 








“T had intended to have made another 
visit on the next day to this scene of af- 
fliction, but illness among my own rela- 
tives together with my domestic duties 
prevented. After a few days had elapsed 
little Johnny called at my house and tim- 
idly inquired for me. He stated that his 
mother was very poorly, and that she 
would like to see me before she died. ] 
lost no time in seeking her apartment, and 
found her extremely ill—so much so, that 
she spoke with great difficulty. 

“* There, take this ring,’ 
‘*twas given me by my husband on the 
If you ever find the 


said she, 
day of our marriage. 
kind man who presented me with the one 
dollar bill, give it to him. ‘Tell him he 
was a friend in need. ‘hank him for his 
generous act, and express to him my hope 
of meeting him in a world where tears are 
wiped away from all eyes, and where sor- 
row and distress are unknown.’ 

“A few more sentences, rather broken, 
were uttered; a change came over her 
countenance, and the sufferer was no 
more. 

* The funeral over, Johnny, who seemed 
sad and dejected, was taken to our home. 
He is a child of much promise, and Mr. 
S— was so much pleased with him, that 
he said he would bring him up as his own 
son. He is now at school; and having, 
through a mother’s prayers and counsels, 
escaped the vicious habits of most children 
who have been similarly exposed to peril, 
we entertain the hope of living to see him 
grow up a useful and respected man. I 
don’t know that [ need say more. Your 
name was readily found in the directory ; 
and Johnny remembered your face so well 
that you were immediately recognized by 
him when he presented my billet at your 
His ditfidence 
him to remain to be questioned by you, as 


door. would not permit 
he has been unaccustomed to the soci ty 
of those in the comfortable walks of life. 
This ring you will keep as a remembrance 
of a poor, but worthy believer, whose bur- 
dened heart you so much relieved in time 
of deep trial. The one dollar bill I also 
return to you, trusting that as in your 
hands it has already accomplished much 
good, it will be so directed by an all-wise 
Providence in the future, that all who be- 
come its possessors will find in their own 
experience, by a practical remembrance of 
the words of the Lord Jesus, * That it is 


more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
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PERSIAN POETRY, WITH EXAMPLES. 


HAFIZ AND SADI, 


T is a great mistake to fancy all the | 


treasures of by-gone poetry confined to 
the haunts of Parnassus or the groves of 
Tibur. 
small fraternity, but the fields of Oriental 
literature are rich to all comers. We 
need not wander so far as the Ganges to 
discover this ; the Hindoo epics will never 
lose their value as interesting narratives 
of important events, as storehouses of 
historical traditions and mythological 
legends, as records of the ancient, social, 
and political condition of India, and as 
pictures of national manners. 
tarry in Persia, we find their rivals in 
fame. 

MouaMMeD Sueku Eppyn Hariz was 
born at Schiraz, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Like Homer, Shak- 
speare, Corneille—like most great poets— 
the particulars of his life are not well 
known; and a few traditional anecdotes 
supply the place of facts respecting him. 
He appears to have resided principally in 
his native city, and died in the year of the 
Hegira 791, (A.D. 1340,) if the following 
inscription, found upon a tomb erected 
to his memory, is ef any chronological 
value :— 

In the year seven hundred ninety and one 

A world of excellence and genius departed to the 

regions of mercy. 

incomparable, second 

Hatiz, 

Quitted this perishable region, and went to the 
gardens of paradise. 

Khojah Hatiz was the lamp of the learned ; 

A luminary was he of a brilliant luster: 

As Mosella was his chosen residence, 

Search in Mosella for the time of his decease. 


The Sadi, Mohammed 


The letters in the two words, Khak 
and Mosella, added together according to 
the numerical value of Persian capitals, 
represent the number 791. 

No nation can boast of so many poets 
as Persia. ‘The well-known line of Ovid 
may be applied with the utmost propriety 
to the pen and ink brethren of Hafiz :— 


Quidquid tentabam scribere, versus erat. 


The Persians have had the immense ad- 


vantage of possessing a national literature. 
They are not mere copyists; they draw 
from their own resources, and, judge as 
we will the merit of their compositions, 


we are obliged 


to acknowledge in them, 


Sanscrit scholars may form a | 


But if we | 


| mentaries absolutely necessary. 


at least, the distinctive characteristics of 
originality. Many peculiarities render his 
task very difficult who attempts to translate 
pieces from Persian into English. Hafiz, 
to name him only, is exceedingly fond of 
employing compound epithets for which a 
version can give no equivalent. Then, we 
constantly stumble over puns, quibbles, 
and other facetia, appreciable, of course, 
to the natives exclusively ; and lastly, a 
great proportion of Persian poetry is of a 
religious character. But the mystical as- 
pirations of the Soufees are vailed under 
images which render the help of com- 
The fol- 
lowing ghazel or ode, of Hafiz himself, 
amply illustrates this :— 

In roses vail’d the morn displays 

Her charms, and blushes as we gaze} 

Come, wine, my gay companions, pour, 

Observant of the morning hour. 

See spangling dew-drops trickling chase 

Adown the tulip’s vermeil face ; 

Then come, your thirst with wine allay, 

Attentive to the dawn of day. 

Fresh from the garden scents exhale, 

As sweet as Eden’s fragrant gale ; 

Then come, let wine incessant flow, 

Obedient to our morning vow. 

While now beneath the bower full-blown 

The rose displays her em’rald throne, 

Let wine, like rubies sparkling, gleam, 

Refulgent as moon’s orient beam. 

Come, youths, perform the task assign’d: 

What! in the banquet-house contined? 

Unlock the door—why this delay, 

Forgetful of the dawn of day ? 

Ye love-sick youths, come, drain the bowl: 

Thirst ye for wisdom? feast the soul. 

To heaven your morning homage pay 

With hearts that glow like dawn of day. 

Kisses more sweet than luscious wine, 

Like Hatiz, sip from cheeks divine ; 

*Mid smiles as heavenly Peris bright, 

And looks that pierce like orient light. 


Bacchanalian strains, these,eh? No, if 
you believe scholiasts and glossographers, 
wine here means devotion ; breezes—il- 
lapses of grace ; perfume—the hope of 
divine favor; the tavern—a retired orato- 
ry; the tavern-keeper—a sage instructor ; 
beauty —the perfections of the Divine 
Being; wantonness, mirth—religious ar- 
dor. Persian similes, as we see, are far- 
fetched ; and, arguing from the same 
principle, there is no reason why com- 
mentators tocome should not make Burns’s 
celebrated ** Green grow the rushes, O” 
read like a hymn. 
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The loves of the nightingale and the 
rose play a conspicuous part in the poems 


of Hafiz, as well as in those of Sadi and | 


Ferdousi. 
some of his ghazels :— 


Now that the rose holds in her hand a cup of 
pure wine, 

The nightingale sings her praises with a hun- 
dred thousand tongues. 


Again the patient nightingale, from the bough 
of a cypress, 

Repeats his strains, (saying,) May the evil eye 
be far from the face of the rose! 

© Rose! although thou art the queen of beauty, 

Do not, for that reason, be cruel to thy wretched 


downceast lovers. 


Hafiz becomes often wearisome, through 


We give a few specimens from 


his repetition of the same idea or me- | 


taphor. Want of is the grand 
detect in his style ; gifted 


imagination, but that imagination expends 


variety 


he with 


1S 


itself upon one limited cirele of objects. 


Nevertheless, he was a poet of unques- | 


tionable genius; his works illustrate the 
manners and customs of one of the most 


polite courts in Asia; his language is 


remarkably pure and elegant. He re- 
Like the 


minds us of Horace. 


Roman | 


poet he seems to have been little better | 


than a refined voluptuary ; love and wine 
made up the burden of his song. 
was, in the of 
character, no small proportion of vanity ; 


also, his 


composition 
but we are not surprised at hearing the 
Persian bard joining in the 


Sublimi feriam sidera vertice, 


when we think of the popularity he en- 
joyed. Sadi—of whom more presently 
—says, that the poetry of Hafiz derived 
its innate grace from being bathed in the 
waters of life; and that it equaled the 
virgins of paradise in beauty. 

That *“ dread of something after death” 
which, in spite of the levity, the folly, the 
materialism of the ancient poets, cast the 
gloom of despondency over their writings, 
is evident alsu in the Schiraz Anacreon. 
Horace has expressed the feeling that 
pervades much of the poetry of Hatiz :— 


Hue vina et unguenta, et nimium breves 
Flores amen ferre jube rosie ; 
Dum res, et «tas, et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra, 


The following quotation is a beautiful 


Instance :— 


There | 


See, the jocund spring of roses from the garden 
bower is gone; 

Would to Heaven no hapless lovers thus were 
left to mourn alone! 

Nightingales, with early morning, flutter round 
to sing their woes; 

Parted, through the weary winter, from the pres- 
ence of the rose. 

Such is life !—this lonely garden; and its flow- 
ers—man’s hapless race: 

Each in turn Heaven's gardener scatters to its 
long last resting-place. 

Sad it is that all our pleasures thus should hurry 
from our view ; 

Sadder still that soul and body have to take 
their long adieu! 

Many a form of beauty slumbers in earth’s bo- 
som, side by side ; 

Strewed by fate, like yonder rose-leaves, rest 
the monarch and his bride. 

O! let time, then, teach thee 
thou lightly o'er the dead, 

When they rest in silent slumber, from their 
h wints forever fled. 

Cast thy love behind thee, Hafiz; bid the earth- 
ly dream be o’er: 

Nor let all the smiles of beauty tempt thy soul 
to error more, 


wisdom; tread 


There is in that poem a strain of true 
pathos, which is not surpassed by the best 
Sir William Jones is 


right when he says, * There is searce a 


lyries of Horace. 


lesson of morality, or a tender sentiment, 
in any European language, to which a 
parallel may not be brought from the poets 
of Asia. I may confidently affirm that 
few odes of the Greeks or Romans, upon 
similar subjects, are more finely polished 
than the songs of these Persian poets ; 
they want only a reader that can see them 
in their original and feel their 
beauties without the disadvantage of a 


dress, 


translation.” 

One more quotation, ere leaving the 
poet whose works are still sung, as travel- 
ers witness, in cottages and in palaces, in 
schools and in banqueting halls :— 


The rose has come forth! O, my friends, ‘tis the 
hour 

To fill the bright goblet, and drink in the 
bower! 

Come, seize the sweet season—who knows not, 
too we ll, 

That not always the pearl can be found in the 
shell: 

Love’s path is a desert of doubt and dismay, 

Where none but the foolish would willingly 


stray ; 

A truce to your volumes—your studies give 
o’er— 

For books cannot teach you love’s marvelous 
lore; 


Come, listen to me, ye shall learn it apace, 
If you'll fix fast your thoughts on your mis- 


tress’s face. 














My mistress’s image, that idol divine, 

Has found in my bosom an altar and shrine ; 

There she rules like a queen, with a crown on 
her brow, 

Though she scorns her poor subject, and laughs 
at his woe. 

Come, open the tavern, why longer delay ? 

And bring us the wine to chase sorrow away.— 


Not Cuther’s fair stream can so gladden his 


soul, 


As the liquor that dances and laughs in the | 


bowl! 
Come, friends, bring the wine; 
fast fly; 

Ere the week is well ended the roses will die; 
And may fortune look 
from sorrow, 

Nor send us an ache and repentance to-morrow. 
And do thou, too, my fair one, be here with thy 

smile, 
And scatter thy glances, lik« the while; 
For none but the bigot will ever reprove 
The passionate fervor of Hafiz’s love. 


for the moments 


jewels, 


Schiraz has been aptly ealled the Athens 


of Persia. During the thirteenth cen- 
tury, another great man flourished there, 
SHEKH Mus.uinv’p-p1 Sani, th 


author of the ** Gulistan,” 


celebrated 


or rose-ga rde i. 


We lament the paucity of biographical 
details respecting him. We know, how- 
ever, that on his father’s side he wa 
descended from Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed. He received his edueation 


Bagdad, and took his fellowship in 


at 


Nizamiah College. 


The * Rose-garden” is a kind of auto- 
biography ; Sadi there records the ex- 
perience of his life, and the work becom« 


doubly interesting from this circumstance. 


We subjoin the narrative of the poct’s 


matrimonial catastrophe :—* Having be- 


come weary of my friends at Damascus, | 
for the 
and associated with the brutes, until J was 


set 


out wilderness of Jerusalem, 
made prisoner by the Franks, who set m¢ 
to work along with the Jews at digging 
fosse of Tripolis, till one of the 


In the 


principal men of Aleppo, between whom | 


} 
Us 


and myselfa former intimacy had subsiste 


passed that way, and recognized me, and 


id, ‘What state is this? and how : 


Tees 
you living?’ I replied— 


STANZA. 


‘From men to mountain and to wild I fled, 
self to heavenly converse to betake ; 
; ire now my state, that in a shed 
Of savages I must my dwelling make.’ 


ty 


. ; 
1 cl 


COUPLET. 
‘etter to live in chains with those we love, 
Than with the strange ‘mid flow’rets gay to 


move, 
Vou. VI.—10 


— 
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“* He took compassion on my state, and 
with ten dinars redeemed me from th: 
bondage of the Franks, and took me along 
with him to Aleppo. He had a daughte: 
whom he united to me in the marriage 
knot, with a portion of a hundred dinar: 
As time went on, the girl tarned out oi 
a bad temper, quarrelsome, and unruly. 
She began to give a loose to her tongue. 


| and to disturb my happiness, as they hav: 


smiling, and shield us | 


sald :-— 
DISTICH. 
‘In a good man’s house an evil wife 
Is his hell above in this present life. 
From a vixen wife protect us well, 
Save us, O God! from the pains of hell.’ 


““ At length she gave vent to reproaches 
and said: ‘Art thou not he whom my 
father purchased from the Franks’ prison 
ten I replied: ‘Yes! he 
redeemed me with ten dinars, and sold me 


for dinars 2’ 


into thy hands for a hundred.” 


DISTICTL. 
“T’ve heard that once a man of high degree 
From a wolf’s teeth and claws a lamb set free 
That night its throat he sever’d with a knife, 
When thus complain’d the lamb’s departing 
life : 
‘Thou from the 
now 
Too plainly I perceive the wolf art thou.’ ” 


wolf didst save me then, but 


Sadi’s style is sententious, pithy, and 
yet sometimes highly imaginative. The 
author of the “ Gulistan” is a moralist. 
servations on men and society 


He 


had traveled extensively ; Barbary, Abys- 


whose ob 


are stamped with much shrewdness. 


inia, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, Tartary, 
India, were successively visited by him: 
it is even asserted that he went as far as 
Italy. He understood Latin, and studied 
Seneca. 

Sadi devoted the latter part of his lite 
Hi: 
was a hundred and sixteen years old when 
he died, in the year of the Hegira 690, 
(A. D. 1291.) The “Gulistan” is the 
most celebrated of all his works. It con- 
bdivided 


o seclusion and solitary musings. 


sists of eight chapters, su int 
stories, and bearing the following titles :— 

1. On the mamer of kings On the 
qualities of Darweshes. 3. On the ex- 
cellence of contentment. 4. On the ad 
On love and 


) 


~~: 


vantages of taciturnity. 5. 
youth. 6. On decrepitude and old ag 
7. On the effects of education. 8. O 
the duties of society. Hach story con- 
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tains & maxim or short narrative in prose, 
illustrated by distichs, couplets, or stanzas. 
‘The sentiments are generally remarkable 
for the ir sound views ot morality, and even 
for their religious tone. 


In concluding, we cannot resist tran- 


scribing the following well-known but 


exquisitely beautiful poem :— 


“Once from a cloud a drop of rain 
Feil trembling in the sea; 
aw the wides}; 


And when she s read main, 


Shame vail’d her modesty. 


“What place in this wide sea have I? 
What room is left for me? 
Sure it were better that I die 
In this immensity ! 
* But while her self-abasing fear 
Its lowliness confess’d, 
A shell received and welcomed her 
And press’d her to its breast. 
“And nourish’d there the drop became 
A pearl for royal eyes 
Exalted by its lowly shame, 
And humbled but to rise.” 
The literature 
attention not only of the scholar, but of all 
app 


since the se 


of Persia dc serves the 


who can eclate the 


truly beautiful. 


venteenth century we hear of 


iters the men are obliged 


no orig 


to liv upon the treasures of th past. 
The ,» :ortun iely, will amply compensate 
for the silence now prevailing, where 
* the daughters of song” were wont to be 
heard: from the easket of gems which 
Sadi and Hafiz presented to their country 
parkling jewels may still be held 1 p to 


the adiniration of posterity. 


+m +s 


WINTER SCENE IN POLAND. 


PROM Ti GERMAN OF PFITZER, 





Stray within, my child; thou shalt not co 
Out t ight te rish in the storm: 
Onl wel | wolves |} 
1) 
Hold their 1 man 1 hor 
And Co mad for plunder, pro 
bi it snow ad out the « r} 
Stay hin, my child; thou shalt not go 
ror hou w lost in d f snow 
nia 
| 3 no ri to seck thee wee] 
, 1 ‘ 
| ! } n 1 faithh hand; 
Under winter's bier-cloth is he leeniy 
R s in t ranger’s land? 
ler see! Land trembling 1 
Chased by w comes flying thr 
snow; 
Let ia in, id e him food and f 
Child must | I il, that so 
[ot los nd shelter kine cir 
Stran s may likes I 
zea 
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A PLEA FOR THE GREAT SEA 
SERPENT. 

j.\ IR since | was a boy—and 

4d long ago—l 

although it 

the e> 


monster, | never met with anyth 


that* 
have heard of the sea 


serpent; and has been the 


istence of the 





fashion to ridicule 


ng worthy 
the name of candid argument in support 


of its nonentity. A few years since 


Captain M’Quhae, of Her Majesty’s ship 


* Dedalus,” officially reported that an 


enormous sea serpent passed within pistol 


shot of that ship; and his statement afford- 
ed our great modern caricaturist an op- 


portunity of enabling the world to laugh 


at a representation of sea serpents standing 


erect upon their tails, and picking sailors 
off the top-gallant yards of a line-of-battle 


ship; and people, as with one consent. 
voted the whole story to be what Jack 
calls “a yarn ;” 


the possibility, much less 


the probability of its truth. was pooh- 
poohed ; but as to argument, nobody 
seemed to think it 
any, to refute such an absurd fiction: ex 


number of letters we 


nece irvy to advances 


cept, indeed, that a 


} 


written to the ne Wspapers, ¢ erting th 


it must have been a seal. which had bes 

mistaken for a sea serpent, use tl 

S a Ciass Ol ul which resemble 

cle Iption ven by the gallant capt 

b must b vdmiited that this was 

merely the opinion of persons who had not 
en it, against the po ful evidence 
nd a i judaome nt of ocu! demon 


well ascertained 


in tropical 


climates, and particularly in India 


and 


South America, se rpents of an enormous 
SIZe ¢ t: and, judging from those which 
have been actually seen, i difficult to 
form dea ot the size to | ey may 
itt n the deep ree of wild and 
unexplored forests. 1 lately he lat 


veracity | eould 


son, Whiosé 


that he was shootin l outskirts 
of a wild Brazilian wood, when stopping 
to load his gun near to a ruined wall, whie 
had once formed an inclosure. his atte: 
tion was arrested by what appeared to Ie 
P} 
1 ) * 


rge trunk of a tree. blackened as if 
} 1} } 


had been subjected to fire, leanit 


the ruined wall, at about fifty vards from 














A 
where he stood. Suddenly he saw the 
object move, and as it elongated, lh 


perceived it was an enormous serpent, the 
half of which was on the side of the wall 
on which he stood, and the other half on 
ihe other side. Slowly it drew itself for- 
ward, until its whole length was stretehed 
beiore him, when it glided into the thicket. 
Iie declared that he spoke within the 


mark when he estimated its length 
forty feet, and its bulk as large round as 


at 


his own body; nor is this length by any 
ineans improbable, for there is, or was, the 
skin of a boa in the British Museum thirty- 
five feet long. 

Before concluding these brief observa- 
tions upon land serpents, the writer may 
mention two well-known allusions to these 
reptiles by ancient authors. Livy gives 
a relation of the alarm into the 
Romans under Regulus were thrown by 
an enormous snake, which had its lair on 
the 
and which is said to have devoured many 
of the soldiers : 
killed, its skin, which was sent to Rome, 


which 


banks of the Bagradas, near Utica, 


and when at length it was 


was one hundred and twenty feet in length. 
(ristotle also writes of Libyan serpents so 
large that, after pursuing certain voyagers 
to that coast, they capsized one of the 
galleys. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, may w 
not ask, Why should not serpents inhabit 
the vast ocean, as large as those which it 
s admitted inhabit the vast forests of India 
2 We know that there 


ire hydrophidw, or water-snakes, of the 


and South America 
genera hydrus, pelamys, chersydrus, ac- 
rochordus, pseudo-boa, &e.; and we also 
know that the conger-eel attains a very 
large size, even when taken off the Chan- 
nel Islands; and therefore, why should it 
not be possible, nay probable, that in the 
untathomable depths of the mighty seas 
larcver than 
to 


there should exist serpents 


ever entered into the mind of man 


conceive 2 

It be remembered that 
atively little is known of the inhabitants 
that although the Scriptures 
speak of * this great wide sea, wherein are 


must compar- 


of the ocean > 
crecping things innumerable, both small 
vet 
traverse the ocean for weeks, passing over 


and great beasts,” that seamen often 
thousands of miles, without seeing scarcely 
It fre- 
guently happens, during a prolonged voy- 


a sign of life upon its surface. 


age to the Cape of Good Hope, that be- 
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yond flushing a covey of fiying-fish ocea- 
sionally, and seeing a few dolphins in chase 
of them, nothing is seen of the “ things 
* which are described in God's 
word as dwelling in the sea; and if this 
be the case with them * that go down ta 


mrumerable 


| the sea in ships, that do business in great 


waters "—if those whose eyes by day and 
night are employed in gazing on the 
mighty deep, see so little of its inhabitant 

—how aptly may the questions which were 
propounded to Job be now asked of the 
wisest of naturalists: “ Hast thou entered 


| into the springs of the sea? or hast thou 


walked in the search of the depth?” 
Again, we must bear in mind that what- 


lever 1s opposed to, or beyond our finite 


| of t 


age. 


knowledge, is too often treated with ridi- 
cule. ‘There is scarcely a discovery in 
the whole range of science, the author of 
which was not absolutely persecuted as an 
and so it has been, and still is, 
with discoveries in nature. How long 
the character of that great man, Bruce, 
was impugned, because he stated that he 
had seen steaks cut off the living bullock. 


empire ; 


animal afterward driven on its 


How commonly the fact of 


and the 
journey ! 
gathering oysters from the branches of 
trees is doubted, even when stated by 
those who have eaten them: and this, too, 
at a iime when superstitious fables, such 
as Romish mock miracles, are believed by 
millions! Jt reminds one of the old story 
he poor woman, questioning her son 
as to what he had seen in foreign lands, 
when he returned from his first long voy- 
“Seen, mother?” exclaimed the lad ; 
“why, mountains of sugar, rivers of rum, 
and fishes that fly !” re- 
plied the dame, * mountains of sugar and 
may but 
fishes that fly ' never, never.” 

lt is now a familiar fact, that geologists 
have discovered fossil remains of former 
inhabitants of the land, which in point of 
magnitude reduce the largest of the pres- 
ent known living animals to mere pigmies ; 
but before the fossil remains of the iguano- 


‘Come, come,” 


rivers of rum you have seen, 


don, for example, were discovered, how 
absurd it appeared to talk of a reptile of 
the lizard tribe having existed sixty o 
seventy feet in length. and of such colossal 
dimensions as to require thigh bones larger 
than those of an elephant to support its 
bulky carcass ; and yet such is the descrip- 
tion of this reptile by the late Dr. Mantell, 
and nobody disputes his accuracy. 
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Now, when we consider that all tl - 


we in 


the earth were destroyed at 


nd 


animais 


habitants of 
the flood, (except those in the ark,) a 
that, classes of 


have become extinct from various known 


moreover, whol 


haturai causes, which natural Cauint al 


requirements do not apply, so far as wi 
know, to the inhabitants of the seas, 
who can say that the deseendants of 


monsters, which existed in the ocean 


before 


| 


miVvian 


the flood, (corresponding to ante- 


monsters on the earth.) are not 





ill existing there? and although the 
region which they inhabit may be uni- 
formly the greatest depths of the ocean, 
yet individuals, from some physical or 
natural cause, may have been compelled 


t t 


to f 


he 


nah eyes, 


surface, and so become 
visible to h 

But it may be objected, and with reason, 
that if the 


of the 


that this is all speculative 


ties as to the existence sen- 


the r conelusions upen 


it has been advanced 
us, thus far, is likewise 


1 
tea; [ let us pre ‘eed % 


mere surmist 
ste p further. 
sund that when man’s wisdom 
of God 


SI bie et. 


wisdom 


A of ] tt upon a 


‘Turning to 
find 
1 


win iLS re, dese! 


ribine the power 
(iod, an lowing the hope essness 


venitent ¢ the search of 


(ping 
div 


they into 


hell, 


though 


: ‘hou rh 


hand take them 


ence shall mine 


heaven, thenee will | 


1 
n; and thouch 


ynsid c erel Tt j 
vid I l nk ha ie hidit 
lace « Mi nt Carmel. w hich W to } 
earched out, described literally a pl 


i : sword which, in a subsequent 
ve t declared should s] y them i 
ra land was also a lite1 lex ‘ ) 
» the expression about the si rpent mean 
til rh L we pos bie I i 
o seek concealment in the bottom « i 


is there, ready to 
1 of their offen 
like 


ih 


sea, a terrible agent w 
bite them, at the 
ed God. It is 


the * leviathan ” 


comimans 


noticeable also, that, 


in the book of Job, 


NAL 
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pent is mentioned in the singular num- 
implying that it must be a creature 

unusual magnitude. 

One 


’ 
more observation in conclusion. 


iy persons imagine that, because wi 


have the very able works of Cuvier and 


other great naturalists, so elaborately 
classified, so beautifully minute, and, con- 
idering all things, so wonderfully aeeu- 


rate, therefore we have nothing to learn 


of natural history; but it is a singular 
16th, 


























fact that in the Critic of August 
1852, there is the tollowing notice :— 
ORDINARY, 1 RUI 
some Itali journals, a new org 
has | wered in the inter 
whic] is to form an immedia 
tween vegetable and animal life. 
pt ction of nature has the shape 
nt. It drags itself on the gre 
ri t head, it has a flower, hay : 
] utains «a viscous liquid. Flies and 
ther insects, attracted by the smell of the juice 
enter into the flower, where they are caught by 
the lhesive matter. The flower then closes, 
id remains shut until the prisoners ruised 
a tr formed into chyk Th ind til 
rtion, such as the head and wings, are throw 
ut by aspiral openings veget erpent 
kin resembling y ‘ i ‘ ) 
h. ar tead of a bony sk ila 
I fraine, filled with yellow marrow. ‘Tl 
ua ‘ der it delicious food. 
And if this de true. w t does prove 
Why, that there are objects of mo 
J 
singular, nay marvelous organization, ex 
‘ in ch numbers as to form a 
irticle of food for a portion of the humaz 
famil which up to the vear 1852 « cape } 
the researches of the eivilized world! 


llow can any one, In the face of even the 





pr ybability of such a inet as this, ventu 
to pronounce the existence of a serper 
of an astonishing size, to be a ridiculou 
fiction and impossibility 
— 
t unknown world in which our 
his | ‘Ome insta! ly ost, so differ- 
from WV hat w How are ¢ j aint d with 
ur present knowledge will utterly 
sh 5 | ) eceeded by anothe 
tv altov¢ , ere we can understand 
the things of he still there is « 
object on which o thoughts and in 
ginations may fasten, no less than our 
affections ; amidst the light, dark fron 
excess of brillianee, which invests the 


throne of God, we may liscern the 


gracious form of the man.—Ar- 


nold. 














THE CHRISTIAN NEGRO. 


OME years age, an English gentle- 
k.) man had oceasion to be in this country, 
OC- 


following circumstance 


‘urred to him, which is related in his own 


where the 


vords :—*“ In one of my journeys, I was 
walking by myself over a large plantation. 
(mused with its husbandry, and comparing 
it with that of my own country, I came to 
i middle-aged negro, who was tilling the 
sround. I telta strong desire to converse 
with him, he seemed so happy. 
asked him some questions, he answered 
very sensibly: ‘My massa teach me to 
read, and L read good book ; that makes me 
happy,’ was one of his replies. ‘I am 
vlad,’ replied I, ‘ to hear you say so; and 
pray what is the good book you read?” 
‘The Bible, massa: God’s own book.’ 
‘Do you understand, friend, as well as 
read this book; for many who ean read 
the words well cannot get hold of the true 
ind good sense?’ *O massa,’ says he, 
‘T read the 
but at last I feel pain in my heart : 
in the book that eut me to 
eck “Ty > Bh!’ said i. 
were they ? -* Why, massa, [ found that 
I had bad heart, a very bad heart indeed. 
} 


i felt pain that Cod 


book much before | under- 


‘what things 


would destroy me be- 
cause L was wieked, and done nothing as 
1 should do: God was holy, and I was 
very vile and naughty; so IT could have 
thing fro: him but fire and brimstone in 
I.’ In short, he entered into a full ae- 
‘count of his convictions of sin, which were 
indeed as piereing and as deep as I ever 
heard of, and also of what scriptures came 
to his mind which he had read, that both 
probed him to the bottom of his sinful 
heart, and were made the means of light 
and comfort to his soul. [ then inquired 
of him what ministry or means he made 
use of, and found that his master was a 
Quaker, 
taught 
never conversed with this negro upon the 
state of his soul. I asked him likewise 
how he got comfort under all this trial 2 
*O massa,’ says he, ‘it was Christ gave 


his slaves to read, but who had 


me comfort, by his dear werd: he bade 
ime come unto him, and he would give me 
rest; for ] was very weary and heavy- 
laden.” Here he went through a line of 
the most precious texts in the Bible, show- 


ng me, by his simple comment upon them, 


us he went along, what great things God 


THE CHRISTIAN NEGRO. 


After I} 


2 plain sort of man, who had ! 


had done, in the course of some years, for 
his soul. {asked him several questions 
about the merit of works, the justification 
of sinners, the power of grace, and the 
like. I own I was as much surprised at, 
as [ admired, the sweet spirit and sim- 
plicity of his answers, with the heavenly 
wisdom that God had put into the mind 
of this negro. His diseourse, flowing 
merely from the richness of grace, with a 
beyond the 
On the 


tenderness and expression far 
reach of art, quite charmed me. 
other hand, my entering into all his feel- 
ings, and telling him, what he had never 
heard before, that thus and thus the Lord 
i 
and had dealt with me, drew streams or 
joyful tears down his black face. We 
looked upon each other, and talked with 
that unspeakable glow of Christian affee- 


1 his mercy dealt with all his children, 


tion which made me more than ever be- 
lieve, what I have often too thoughtlessly 
professed, the communion of saints. 

* T shall never forget how he seemed to 
hang upon my lips, and to eat my very 
words, when | enlarged upon the love of 
Christ to poor sinners, the free bounty and 
tender merey of God, the frequent and de- 
lightful sense he gives of his presence, 
the faith he bestows in his promises, the 
vietories this faith is enabled to get over 
trials and temptations, the joy and peace 
in believing, the hope, in life and death, 
He had never 
heard such discourse, nor had the oppor- 


of a glorious immortality. 


tunity of hearing it before: he seemed 
like a man who had been thrown into a 
new world, and at length had found com- 
pany. 

* Though lasted at 
least two or three hours, I scarcely ever 
enjoyed the happy swiftness of time so 
sweetly in all my life: we knew not how 
to part: he would go with me as far as 
he might; and I felt, for my part, such a 
delight in the simple, solid, unaffected ex- 
perience of this dear man, that I wished to 
have seen him often. But my situation 
prevented this. I therefore took an affee- 
tionate leave, with an ardor equal to the 
warmest and oldest friendship, telling him 
that neither the volor of his body, nor the 
condition of his present life, could prevent 
him from being my dear brother in our 
Saviour; and that, though we must part 
now, never to see each other again in this 
world, I had no doubt of our having another 


my conversation 


jovful meeting in our Father’s home, where 
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we should live together, and love one 
another through a long and happy eter- 
nity. ‘Amen, amen, my dear massa,’ 
said he: ‘God bless you and poor me 
0, forever and ever.’ If | had been an 
ingel from heaven, he could not have re- 
ceived me with more evident delight than 
be did; nor could | have viewed him with 
“% more brotherly regard, if he had been 
t long-established Christian of the good 
old sort, grown up into my affections in 
the course of many years.” 


oe es 


THE WINTER SLEEP OF ANIMALS. 


pee perhaps all, animals sleep or 
| repose at given intervals, after cer- 
tain periods of longer or shorter duration 
levoted to active exercise. This oblivi- 
ous rest is necessary for the restoration 
of the energy of the nervous and muscular 


systems, when that energy is exhausted 


by fatigue. ‘There is, moreover, a ten- 
ieneyv to sleep, or at least to rest quiet, 
ifter repletion ; and in hot countries men 


and animals take their siesta during the 


fervid heat of mid-day ; nareotie drugs 
produce sleep, by tranquillizing an irrita- 
ble condition of the nerves, but in over- 
loses they produce coma, which is not 
ue sleep, and which may end in death. 

Distinct alike from true sleep, and its 
imilitude coma, Is a species of lethargic 
insensibility, ordinarily called ¢he t rpidily 
f hibernation. This torpidity is eithei 
perteet or impe rfect, and it varies in dura- 
tion. <All animals do not fall into this 
eondition, although many do; it occurs at 
i fixed period of the year, continues for 
weeks or months, passes off, and leave 
the animal to the exercise of its wonted 
energies, and to its usual alternations of 
activity and re pose. 

The term hibernation means retirement 
into winter quarters ; but, in the present 
instance, also supposes a condition of tor- 
pidity when in that winter retreat. In 
our northern latitudes, all our reptiles hi- 
bernate. Many of our quadrupeds do so 
also, but none of our birds; tor to them 
is given the instinct and the power of 
migration. 

\s examples of hibernation among 
juadrupeds, we may notice the marmot 
ot the Alps. This animal execavates a 
deep burrow, in which it makes a bed of 
dried grass and moss, and to this asylum 


it retires in autumn, Stops Ip the entrance 


l ’ 
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lays itself placidly down, and falls into a 
state of torpor which lasts till the begin 
ning of spring. ‘The pretty little dormouse 
also hibernates. It makes a domed nest, 
generally in a crevice or chink of 4 tree, 
sometimes amidst the interlacements ot 
the thickest part of a dense brake or tan- 
cled mass of brushwood, and in this snug 
dome-covered dormitory, made of moss, 
grass, and leaves, it coils itself up into a 
ball and waits the approach of sleep. ‘The 
hedgehog hibernates; forming a warm 
soft nest of moss and leaves, under the 
root of some old tree, in the hole of a bank, 


or under the covert of haystacks, masses 





of timber or logs, it there rolls itself up 
like a ball, and sinks into torpidity. 

Bats likewise hibernate, some moi 
profoundly than others. They seek the 
hollows of trees, the recesses of old ruins, 
church towers, barns, caves, and similar 
retreats, making no nest, but hanging 
suspended by the hinder claws. Some 
hibernating animals, as the marmot, lay 
up a store of provisions for consump- 
tion in early spring, when, although th 
trance is over, other food is not attai 
able. 

Instinct impels all hibernating anim 
to seek at a definite period their 
asvlum, and thus’ instinct-guide 
never fix upon a wrong situation } 
every case the aim seems to be thi 
curement of a shelter from extreme co 


as to preserve the maintenance of a 


degree of temperature conduciuig | 
eculiar condition of the ystem, withou 


involving the loss of the vital prineip!| 
for extreme cold, as experiments have 
prove l, does not produce torp! lity lh the 

] j 


animals, but death. If, for ex unpie, W 


expose an animal which naturally becom: 

torpid at a certain season of the y ’ 
excesslve cold, and allow 
nitv of sheltering itself. it will certainly 
perish. On the other hand, if we subject 


an animal in a state of hibernation to es 


cessive cold, the shock will revive it; bui 
let it continue in that cold medium f>r a 
short time, and it will die. Artific 


warmth will revive an animal in its to 
pid state of hibernation, but not withor 
injury. Bats and dormice thus awakened, 
seldom or never survive after being 
unnaturally roused. “ Animals which h 
bernate at a certain period of the year in 


obedience to a protective law, wili not 


hibernate if exposed to cold at another 
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| . 
season ; and if the cold be intense, they | shells and beetles. Humboldt has related the 


will perish, as was proved by the experi- 


inents of Mangili.”” Moreover, the degree 


of temperature at the time when animals | 


seek their hibernating retreats is often 
higher than that of the spring month, when 
their revival takes place. 


A truly hibernating animal in its torpid | 


condition presents us with the semblance 
of death: we can perceive no breathing, 
no motion of the heart, no vital warmth ; 
wounds inflicted seem to give no pain. 
We may roll a hedgehog over the floor, 
or a dormouse over the table, and they 
exhibit no signs of consciousness ; they 
are under the influence of nature’s pre- 
servative chloroform. 

This is a slight sketch of what we or- 


dinarily term hibernation. Let us reverse 


the picture, and present to our readers | 


the sketch of a contrary state of things. 


Hibernation means torpor in a winter 


retreat. Let us contrast it with estiva- 
tion, which means a like torpor during the 
intense heat of the dry season, or summer, 
in the hotter latitudes. 

In inter-tropical climates a continuance 


he 


same 


ot 
the 


at and extreme dryness produces 
effect 
cold of winter in our temperate latitudes. 
Life apy to stagnate; torpidity as- 
sumes the dominance ; the forest is still, 


s on animals as does the 
ears 


as if destitute of its native wild tenants, 
for the birds ejther seek the densest cov- 
erts or migrate to other localities. 
from Mr. Darwin's interesting 
as calculated to give a true pic- 


extracts 
Journal, 
ture of this animal torpidity during the 
season of heat and drought :— 


“When first arrived at Bahia Blanca, 
South America,) September 7, we thought na- 
ture had granted scarcely a living creature to 
this sandy and dry country. By digging in the 
cround, however, several insects, large spiders 
and lizards, were found in a half-torpid state. 
On the 15th a few animals began to appear, 
and by the 15th, three days from the equinox, 
everything announced the commencement of 
spring. ‘The plains were ornamented by flowers 
ofa pink wood-sorrel, wild peas, nother, and 
geraniums. The birds began to lay their eggs; 
numerous insects were crawling about; while 
the lizard tribe, the constant inhabitants of a 
sandy soil, darted in every direction.” 
ywn that within the tropics the hiber- 
more properly estivation of animals, 
d by the times of drought. Near Rio 


we 


n 


is well kne 
nation, or 


is governe 


Janeiro, | was first surprised to observe that 
a few days after some little depressions had 
been changed into pools of water by the rain, 
by numerous full-grown 


they were 


peopled 


strange accident of a hovel having been erected 
over the spot where a young crocodile lay bu- 
ried in the mud; and, he adds, the Indians 
often find enormous boas, which they call uji, 
or water-serpents, in the same lethargic state. 


| To reanimate them they must be irritated and 


wetted with water.” 


As the rainy season comes on suddenly, 


| so, far more suddenly than in our eli- 


mate, where the transition from winter to 


| spring is gradual, does animal reviviscence, 





We | 


| », with s ? ISS] ; e fi ring | ,. . s Ps 
quote, Wl h some omissions, the following | tion, come in contact with the soil, and the 


with a restoration to full activity, take 
place. ‘To this singular torpidity of ani- 
mals during heat and drought, Baron 
Humboldt expressly alludes when speak- 
ing of the tanrec, a hedgehog-like animal 
of Madagascar. From him we learn that 
in the cold zone the deprivation of heat 
causes some animals to fall into winter 
sleep, so in the hot tropical countries an 


analogous phenomenon occurs, which has 


not been sufficiently attended to, and 
to which he applied the name of summer 
sleep, (estivation.) Drought and continu- 
ous high temperature act like the cold of 
winter in diminishing sensibility. This 
is a most singular phenomenon, and one 
to which naturalists might profitably de- 
vote their attention. 
The same philosopher says :— 


** When under the vertical rays of the never- 
clouded sun, the carbonized turfy covering of 
the plains falls into dust, the indurated soil 
cracks asunder as if from the shock of an earth- 
quake. At such times two opposing currents 
of air, whose conflict produces a rotatory mo- 


plain assumes a singular aspect. Like conical- 
shaped clouds, the points of which descend to 
the earth, the sand rises through the rarefied 
air in the electrically-charged centre of the 
whirling current, resembling the loud water- 
spout, dreaded by the experienced mariner. 
The lowering sky sheds a dim, almost straw- 
colored light. The horizon draws suddenly 
nearer, the steppe (plain) seems to contract, 
and with it the heart of the wanderer. The 
hot dusty particles which fill the air, increase 
its suffocating heat; and the east wind blow- 


| ing over the long-heated soil brings with it no 


ak eT 


refreshment, but rather a still more burning 
glow.” .... ‘ Asin the icy north the animals 
become torpid with cold, so here, under the 
influence of the parching drought, the crocodile 
and the boa become motionless and fall asleep, 
deeply buried in the dry mud. Everywhere 
the death-threatening drought prevails, and yet 
by the play of the refracted rays of light, pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of the mirage, the 
thirsty traveler is pursued by the illusive image 
of a cool, rippling, watery mirror.” 


Of the distress which the herds of 
horses and cattle suffer at this season, 
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- ' 
fearful picture, which 





he writer gives a 
ve must here omit. 


“At length,” he adds, “after the 
lrought the welcome season of the rains ar- 
rives, and then how suddenly is the scene 
The deep blue of the hitherto per- 
petually cloudless sky becomes lighter ; at night 
the dark space in the constellation of the 

outhern cross is hardly distinguishable, and 

he soft phosphorescent light of the Magellanic 

louds fades away. A single cloud appears in 
the south, like a distant mountain rising per- 
pendicularly from the horizon. Gradually the 
inereasing vapors spread like mist over the 
sky, and now the distant thunder ushers in the 

ife-restoring rain. The suffocating heat has 

issed away as if by magic; the vegetation of 
the plains springs into luxuriance; the beasts 

f prey roam abroad ; the herds rejoice in water 
ind pasturage; and the creatures which slept 
in torpidity awake and bestir themselves. It is | 
now that the alligator and the huge boa burst 
trom their temporary Sometimes, 


long 


hanged! 





he the 
swamps, the moistened clay is seen to blister 
and rise slowly in a kind of mound ; then, with 

violent noise, like the outbreak of a 
oleano, the heaped up earth is cast high into 


graves, 


aborigines relate, on the margins of 


stail 





the air. The beholder acquainted with the 
neaning of this spectacle flies, for he knows 





there will issue forth a gigantic water sn 
or a scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid 


tate by the first fall of rain.” 





Thus, then, in the hotter regions, dur- 
x the season of drought, life appears to 


stagnate as it does in the winter of our 


northern latitudes; but in each case one 
rreat object is aimed at, according to th 
wisdom of Providence, namely, the pres- 
ervation of life, although under a sem- 
blanece of death. 

we consider 


In 


the hibernating 


Wonderful and striking, if 


t, is this preservative law. our cli- 


mate so few are quadru- 


peds or reptiles, that persons in general 
ure seldom led to notice the change which 
spring produces, when the hedgehog, the 
tieldmouse, and dormouse, issue forth, 
when the snake leaves its retreat, when 
the lizard appears on the hedgerow banks 
in all its liveliness, and the trog; emerging 
from the mud, throngs every pool and 
drainage course. 

But in the hotter regions, where during 
the of and drought, 
when ali nature seems oppressed, 


season irtense heat 


reat 
multitude of animals retire and sle¢ p 
ind then suddenly burst forth, roused by 


! 
and 


the first showers, grateful to man 
beast, the contrast forces itself on the at- 
tention. 
ena with which the wildest 


conversant. 


It is one of the natural phenom- 


aborigines are 
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MR. STEELQUILL—WHAT HE IS, AND 
HOW HE BECAME SO. 


R. STEELQUILL is a ruined man! 
We thought a few days ago that he 
was absolutely good for nothing ; but it has 
just struck us that we may put him to one 


last use, before altogether banishing him 


from our society and thoughts. In order 
once more to make him of some slight ser- 
vice to his fellow-men, therefore, we pro- 
pose to set up Mr. Steelquill, in a brief 
history of his career, and shocking fall, as 
g example of the evil and misery 
which may result from apparently trifling, 
and certainly not universally reprobated, 
deviation from the path of ordinary life. 
Mr. Steelquill was once an articled 
clerk in the office of Shearem, Fleecy, and 
had 


the bright prospect of being one day him- 


Co., the well-known solicitors, and 


self a prosperous member of the legal pro- 
fession. Suecessful as studious, honorable 
and gentlemanly as well-born and educated, 
he bid fair soon to master the mysteries 
of Blackstone & Co., and eventually to 


The 


his hope s of at- 


rise to eminence in his profession. 


Bench was before hin ; 


taining that Mont Blane of the legal Alps 
were somewhat faint, but still the Bench 


was before him. 

At this period of his history, Mr. Steel- 
quill’s personal appearance presented noth- 
ing A hat 


surmounted a fringe of nicely combed hair ; 


remarkable. 1 


smooth, lossy 


his juvenile promises of whiskers, rather 
li ll, but 


than whiskers themselves, were sn 
well kept ; his countenance wore the open, 
one who ceased study 
| { could walk to 


K, alt 


joyous aspect of 
when he left his des 


and fro without troubling himself with 
much thought. He dressed in plain, but 


well-made clothes, always scrupulously 


brushed; and his boots, in their unsullied 
had had 


In 


brightness, looked as though he 


them cleaned at the nearest corner. 
fine, from top te toe Mr. Steelquill present- 
ed 
voung gentleman, of good position and bet- 
That is, Mr. 
SIX 
nt. 


the appearance of a quiet, steady 
Steelquill of 


A 


His position now is 


ter prospects. 
he 


change 1s appar 


old—as was vears ago. sad 





thoug 


! 
il 


that of—well, to use his own term, 


it is perhaps rather too dignified—an auth- 


or. In fact, Mr. Steelquill is a periodical 
seribbler. He does that indeseribable sort 
of work, called “ writ for the maga- 
zines.” Nobody seems to know what he 
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! 
writes, nor when, nor where ; nor does he | 
himself seem to be much in advance of his 


age, in possessing information on this mys- 
terious subject. 
It is evident that his circumstances are 


not very good, though, fortunately for him, | 


annuity, to which 
from his pen is 

He looks fully 
twelve years older than when we first in- 
troduced him; and his face habitually 
wears ai anxious, care-furrowed expres- 
sion; ever and anon intensifying into a 
look of horribly fierce determination. At 
such moments, it must charitably be con- 
cluded that he is laboring under a fit of 
inspiration. A thought—a great idea—a 
grand coneeption—has arisen in his mind ; 


he is the recipient of an 
the income he derives 
merely supplementary. 


or a startling denouement, or ingenious 
plot, has suggested itself to his faney ; or, 
perhaps, something so alarmingly funny 
has presented itself to his imagination, that 
it is only by contorting his features into an 
aspect of extreme gravity that he is able 
to prevent an unseemly exposition of mirth. 
Ile walks along, lost in sublime specula- 
tions and glowing aspirations. His search 
after originality. He regards common- 


shen 


place objeets, scenes, persons, and occur- 
reneces, with a view to an original treat- 
ment of them in ** Someone’s Journal.” 


Ile affects humor and wit, and is ever on 
the watch for subjects on which to exer- 
cise rifts; so that, while the fates of 
and continents tremble in the 
sale, he thinks of their most 


his 
nations 


S( 


political 


iomentous questions as scenes for a bur- | 
uc, or jokes for an extravaganza; and | 


lesq 











a war or a revolution provides him with 


matter for a comic song. 
Then, as to his attire, it varies. 
sionally it is incongruous, and also presents 


Occa- 


that appearance consequent on overlong | 


wear, which has been happily termed 
At other times he is, so far 
texture of his garments goes, well- 


= seediness.” 
as the 
dressed ; 
ized by a peculiar showiness, almost gau- 
diness, of color, and singularity of make. 
His hair he wears exceedingly long, as 
the customary and universally recognized 
sign of genius; and brushes, and combs, 
and strokes it back from his forehead, un- 
til little is left visible from the front save 
its roots; and it looks as though it had 
had a very narrow escape of being com- 
pletely eradieated. He wears, too, what 
would be a moustache, if nature and he 


but still his dress is character- | 
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were but of the same way of thinking on 
the moustache question. As it is, he en- 
ecourages the diffident capillary shoots, 
displays those of more luxuriant growth, 
and, in short, makes as close an approxi- 


mation to that hirsute appendage as cir- 
cumstances admit of. 


rather a slouching, lounging character, 


His gait assumes 


except when he is impelled by one of those 
fits of inspiration by which he is visited, 
and then he strides along at a smart pace, 
until the violence of his emotions has sub- 
sided. 

A fearful alteration has, indeed, taken 
place in poor Steelquill. He is but the 
wreck of his former self; and, from a 
peaceable, respectable citizen, is reduced 
to the poor, objectless, aimless, restless 
And yet we 
must not imagine him a miserable man. 
Providence has kindly rendered him in- 
sensible to his misfortunes, and he is even 
so enamored of his sad state, that he has 
rejected several overtures of his friends to 
Yes, 


strange to say, he prefers literary poverty 


creature we see him now. 


reinstate him in his former position. 


to professional affluence, and would rather 
write what he mistakes for an epigram, 
than make out a bill of costs. Here then 
is a case pregnant with warning to the 
young and ambitious, to avoid the perni- 
cious ways of literature as they would the 
plague. The love of it entrances, entices, 
and, at last, irresistibly fascinates ; but the 
pursuit of it makes a Samuel Steelquill of 
aman in the end. How the transition in 
Mr. Steelquill’s case took place, we design 
to relate. 

Mr. Steelquill, senior, was a respectable 
retail dealer in West Indian produce—in 
fuct,a grocer. Well-to-do and contented 
he was; and, intending to qualify his only 
him an 


excellent education, and had the satisfae- 


child for a profession, he gave 


tion of seeing him, for some time, advance 
steadily and rapidly toward an established 
position. But Mr. 8S. Steelquill, as we 
have seen, departed from the path of pros- 
perity and fortune, and eventually wan- 
dered very widely astray. 

Of course he did not plunge at once into 
the wilds of literature. Ile stepped aside, 
and culled a flower or a leaf, and then 
sprung hastily back into the beaten track 
In all eases of 


of professional propriety. 
thus forsaking the right course, vagabond- 
izing for a time, and at length marching 
off in a totally different path, there must 
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Some spot might 
site of the first de- 


be a commencement. 
be pointed out as the 
viation—some point where the fresh course 
branched off at a most acute angle—some 
puddle of a Rubicon which bounded the 
forbidden ground ; but, in after days, it is 
not easy, nor always possible, to indicate 
this starting-point. In Mr. Steelquill’s 
case, it is believed that the perpetration 
of an anonymous parody was the first act 
of delinquency, and this was followed by 
several explosions of squibs, a jeu d’esprit, 
and some foundling jokes, the parentage 
of which, however, it is but just to him to 


state, he has never confessed to. 


attempts all proving abortive, owing t 
the stupidity of publishers—who, with a 
blindness to their own interests, 
their their 
periodicals, ‘‘ unless paid for as advertise- 
ments’—we feel at liberty to pass them 


strange 


refused insertion in 


by without further notice, and proceed to 
his first 


Philosophe r’s Stone.” 


acknowledged produetion—* The 
We shall 


our readers the pain of skipping this quaint 


spare 


effusion, by refraining from reprinting it, 
and merely state, that it appeared in an 
ill-known monthly periodical, authentic- 


ated by the initial sionature, * S. S.,” and 


iccompanied by a semi-apologetic explan- 
ation by the editor that it was evidently 


the performance of a very inexperienced 


and, viewed as such, was not 


wholly destitute of merit. 

When Mr. Steelquill procured the ma- 
*'The Philosopher's 
appeared, and read in the list of 
the title of his little piece, he 


experienced a sensation of agreeable be- 


writer, 


gazine which 


Stone” 


in 
contents 


wilderment, known only to persons in his 


position; but when he read the verses 
themselves, and saw the “S. 8S.” ap- 


pended thereto, his delight and astonish- 


ment were quite unbounde d. Of course 


he cul the particular le aves be tween W hich 
the precious gem lay concealed, 
walked 


in such a trepidation of pleasure, that, in 


while he 


toward his office, and perused it 


his insensibility to external impressions, 


with his eyes fixed cn the page, he walked 


over a little child, through a flock of shee ps 
; all but 


into the 


the wrong office, beside 


nd into 


open pen-knife eve 


of a boy, who, not be ing aware of his ab- 


running his 


straction of mind, walked dangerously 


near him. ‘To this state of mind, a lofty 
sublunarv 


es in particular, 


assumption of indifference to 


things in general, magazir 
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These | 


various 








and, especially, to his own trifling contri- 
bution, succeeded, as reaction ensued: 
so that in the evening he presented the 
periodical to his father, and pointed out 
his own handiwork, or headiwork, with 
a calmness truly surprising, particularly 
when viewed as merely the mask of in- 
tense emotion. 

Had not Mr. Steelquill, senior, been an 
imbecile old grocer, instead of praising 
his son’s impotent attempt, he would have 
expressed surprise at any young man 
writing, and any editor publishing, such 


trash. As it was, he read it as he would 
have read an invoice; and, seeing that 


each line began with a capital letter, he 
inferred that it was poetry, while the fact 
that it was divided into verses, led him to 
the conclusion that it was a song; and, 
feeling very proud at seeing his son’s 
production in print, he pronounced it eap- 
forth ; 


sO 


frequently 


” but, 


ital, excellent, and 
exclaiming, “ Well, I never —— 


provokingly leaving the sentence in that 
unfinished and ungrammatical form, he 


rendered it impossible for any person to 
understand to what he denied being, doing, 
or suffering. 

H{is injudicious expression of approval! 
produced two results: first, Mr. S. Steel- 
quill immediately laid before him a large 
collection of similar pieces, in manuscript ; 
and second, Mr. S. Steelquill began seri- 
ously to contemplate freeing his genius 
from the confinement of legal studies, and 
allowing it to soar, in majestic freedom, 
toward—toward—wherever genius does 
soar. 

Shortly this determination was carried 
into execution, and Mr. Steelquill reso- 


lutely refused 


to proceed with his profes- 
sion, and declared himself resolved hence- 
forth to devote himself to literary pursuits. 
The fact of this course being strikingly 
at varianee with the advice he had offered, 
and the sentiments he ineulecated in his own 
philosophical poem, did not at all affect 
his resolution, as he claimed the freedom 
from general rules usually aceorded to 
Ile 
check in his career, on having, as soon 2 

he thought hi 

ware, almost every paper he forwarded to 


In Valin did 


received, indeed, a slight 


genius. 


to make merchandise of 
publishers returned to him. 
he pass from tale to sketeh, and thene: 
to essay; in vain did he, with the versa 
tility of genius, turn from prose to vers« 
—blank and rhymed ; in vain did he writ 











MR, STEELQUILL. 


lengthy pieces, and equally vain did he 
cut down his articles into mere 
editors were insensible alike to their own 


scraps— 


interests, and to his extraordinary merit. 


seek tresh editors; alas! 


In vain did he 
they were all alike insensible. ‘T'rue, they 
all ** regredted “—but still they did * re- 
gret’—‘ that the paper, ‘ Memoirs of a 
Monkey, or an Account of an Ape,’ was 
* Ocea- 


sionally, indeed, some unfortunate editor, 


unsuitable for insertion in ————. 


worried beyond even an editor’s patience 
by his pertinacious applications, did not 


vouchsafe him quite as polite a reply ; and | 


his favor was ruthlessly and thanklessly 
declined. 
would not become contributions. 
Disgusted by the want of taste and dis- 
cernment he discovered among editors, 
Mr. Steelquill made up his mind to leave 
them to their fate, and to turn his atten- 
tion to the 
self fully equal to a 
comedy in three acts, he nevertheless very 


Though feeling him- 


stuge. 


ragedy in five, or a 


As a general rule, his papers 


led on making his debut as | 


modestly cl 
a writer for the stage as the author of a| 
farce in one act. 


Ife plodded at his plot until he fancied | 


it unexceptionable, and polished his jokes | 


till, in his own estimation, they were as | 


brilliant as Bude hehts ; 
ing it once more, with a half-repressed 


self-complacent smirk writhing over his 
features, he put it in his pocket, and went 
forth in quest of a manager, intending, us 

was a first attempt, and 
iv inake, to offer it gratuitously. 


Fortunately, he was able to procure a 


letter of introduction from an influential 
friend to a celebrated manager, remark- 
able, however, for not manifesting in a 
NniLost extraordinary de yvTree that SuUaviiC; 


wn modu, which so frequently renders even 


opposition to one’s wishes tolerable. Arm- 
ed with this noie, he sought the manager, 
presented his farce, and was requested to 
in a month or This short 


so. 


eall again 
age having elapsed, he again waited on 


the man who, to his apprehension, held 


fate 
satisfied himself by a glance that the piece 


his in his hand. The manager had 


was infinitely below par, and totally unfit 


for representation **on any stage ;” 


to afford an author such satisfaction, he 


experimentally knew was literally impos- 
sible. 
any parleying on the subject by decisively 
intimating his opinion, preliminary civili- 


So, thinking it best to cut short 


and, then, perus- | 


he had a name 


but | 
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ties having been briefly hurried through, 
he bluntly said, “ Mr. Steelquill, it’s a 
perfect farce !” 


Mr. 


meaning 


the 
statement, 


Steelquill, quite mistaking 
of this 
bowed courteously, smiled complaeently, 


and scope 
and modestly replied, “ Lam delighted to 
hear you express such an opinion. 1 
feared, that, being my first essay, it might 
betray many imperfections.” 

* But, sir, you altogether misunderstand 
me—I dare not attempt to put it on the 
stage. It would be laughed at!” 

* Laughed at! Why, of course it would. 
I expect it would prove ascreamer. That 
scene, now, in which Giles Bumpkin tells 


” 





the dairymaid 
“Really, sir, to be plain with you, 1 
cannot accept your piece.” 
“In that case, I have no objection to 


ar 





take a moderate sum in payment for 

* Payment! Sir, you must be mad! 
Me pay you for such exeerable rubbish! 
I'll be hanged if I But good morning, 





Good morn- 


sir. There’s your farce! 
ing !” 
Mr. Steelquill has an indistinet recol- 


lection of some bowing taking place. and 
of his offering to shake hands with the 
servant man; but when he fairly reeovered 
his consciousness, he was walking along 
the street. 

To attempt to convey any just idea of 
his discomfiture and intense mortification, 
would be futile. But even this decided 
treatment of his sad ease failed to effect 
a cure, and from that time to the present 
he to write all sorts of 


pieces; us yet unsuccessfully striving to 


hus continued 
attain a respectable literary position, he 
still lives on in the hope of one day taking 
the reading public by storm, and springing 
suddenly from his present obscurity into 
all the splendor of a popular author. 
ecg 

SENECA was wont to jeer the Jews for 
their ill husbandry, in that they lost one 
UO 
that it were not too true of the most pro- 


day in seven, meaning their Sabbath. 


fessors both young and old, that they lose 
not one day in seven, but several days in 
seven. Sirs, time let slip cannot be re- 
called; the foolish virgins found it 
and Saul found it so, and Herod found 1 
so; the Israelites found it so; yea, and 
David, though 


So, 


Jacob, and Josiah, and 
good men, yet they found it so to their 


cost.—Bishop Hall. 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 
JMBROIDERY 
id we 


both by sacred and profane writers. 


is an ancient art, as 
find from the mention made of it 
From 
very early period, people knew how to 
stuffS and their colors, 


embroider vary 


either by means of the needle, working 
into a plain ground threads of different 
colors, gold, or precious stones, or by in- 
such threads into the tissue of 
The 


and 


troducing 
the stuff while preparing the warp. 
directions for making the tabernacle 
its embroidered curtain show the knowl- 
ot 
Hebrews. 
5, 8, &c. 
The 


times 


this art communicated to the 


Exod. xxvi, 1-31; xxxix, 2, 3, 


edge 


Medes and Babylonians of ancient 
the ot 
of their apartments. The 


hangings which decorated their palaces 


were celebrated for beauty 


1 - a 
the draperies 


were wroucht by the needle, which 


Iti 
eastern nations 18 


broidere d 


still employed in em- 
Chardin of the 
ullors certainly exeel 

They make carpets, 
rons, V ulls for doors, and other piece S 


works. says 


‘‘ Their t 


r sewing. 


rsians 
ours in the 
ecush 
, of felt, in mosaic-work, which 
represents just what they please. ‘This 

that a ht sup- 


the figure was painted, instead of 


of furniture 


caone » neatly, 


man mig 


i kind of inlaid work. Look as 
cl is you will, the joining cannot be 
( Ter which are much used in 
eoun Mor nomadic tribes or on 
i] y excursions, have for ages kept 
i¢@ skill of the eastern embroiderer in 
practice. The covering of tents among 
the Arabs is usually black goat’s-hair, so 
ompactly woven as to be Nnpervious to 
! In addition to this, there is usually 
1 int tent of white woolen-stuff, on 
hich are embroidered. Curious 
ul ire also hung over the entrances. 


\ tent of a late king of Persia, which is 


d to have cost ten millions of dollars, 

1 to have been a load for forty camels, 
‘was embroidered with burnished gold, 
id l with precious fonesa dai nonds, 
persed with rubies and emeralds set 


th rows of pea | 
i 


rls; and there was painted 


reon @ specimen of every ereated thin - 
rds, and trees, and towns, cities, seas, 
ud continents, beasts and reptiles.” 

This art was also generally known 
101 other Asiatic nations. Homer 
<s of embroidery as the oeeupation of 


ficlen and Andromache ; he mentions also 
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| the golden cincture of Calypso, and that 
of Circe. At that period, (unless the poet’s 
| imagination has rendered his description 
| too partial,) embroidery approached paint- 
| ing in the truthfulness of its imitations: 
| in Ovid’s fable of Minerva and Arachne, 
the art is praised as giving the touches of 
light with a degree of fidelity beyond that 
of painting, but which they were enabled 
Many 


authors are, indeed, disposed to 


sucet ssfully LO accomplish in wool. 
modern 
seek the origin of painting among the 
Greeks in the talent of the Ionian women 
| in tapestry-work. We find, even, in the 
| ‘* Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,” 
an interesting dissertation on painting, in 
which the author, describing the numerous 
varieties of that art, makes mention among 
them of tapestry worked with the needle 
or at the loom, and of designs executed on 
white silk and cotton cloth, by employing 
various dyes which penetrate the stuff. 
At the present day, the most patient and 
laborious embroiderers are said to be the 
Chinese; their regularity and neatness are 
very great, and the extreme care with 
which they work preserves their shades 
bright and shining. The Indians also ex- 


celin this kind of work. “'They embroider 


with cotton on muslin, but they employ on 
1 nd 7 i 

rushes, ol 
claws of animals, walnuts and dry fruits. 
ill, the feat They 
l without harmony as 


colors 


insects, nails and 


ns 





PAUuZe, 


ers ot birds. 


and, above 


mingle their 


without taste; it is only a species of wild 


mosaic 


, Which announces no plan and re- 


presents 


L 


no object. The women of the 
wandering tribes of Persia weave 


those 
rich carpets which are called Turkey car- 


pets, from the place of their immediate 


importation. But this country was for- 
merly celebrated for magnificent embroi- 


deries, and also for tapestries, composed 
] 


ilk and 


wool, embellished with gold. 


his rather beautiful art, though not en- 


lost, is nearly so, for want of en- 


tirely 


couragement. But, of all eastern nations, 


Moculs were the most celebrated for 


the 
couches, and 


their splendid embroideries ; 


even walls and floors, were covered with 
al 


silk or cotton fabries, richly worked with 


rold, and often, as In ancient times. with 
gems inwrought.” 

The poet Cowper has immortalized Mrs. 
Various 


Montague’s feather hangings. 


articles of dress have of late years been 
covered or ornamented with feathers. such 


us muffs, tippets, &e. In Canada, the 
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women embroider with their own hair and 
that of animals, copying the ramifications 
of moss agates and of plants; they also 
insinuate into their works skins of serpents 
ind morsels of fur, patiently smoothed. 
The negresses of Senegal embroider va- 
rious skins of animals with flowers and 
all The Turks 
embroider the lightest gauze 
they use a very delicate gold 


figures of colors. and 
(;eorgians 
or crape ; 
thread, and represent very minute objects 
on morocco, without varying the form or 
fraying the gold. ‘They have a habit of 
ornamenting their embroidering with pieces 
of money of different nations, and travelers 
often find in their old garments valuable 
and interesting coins. 

In Saxony, embroidery is practiced on 
muslin with untwisted thread, and is very 
That of Venice and Milan is 
France has also a 


beautiful. 
celebrated, but costly. 
reputation for embroidery ; but the Ger- 
mans, especially those of Vienna, are said 
to be most suecessful in the art. In En- 
gland, the practice of ornamental needle- 
work and that of embroidery have gradually 
declined from the days of Elizabeth. “The 
literary and scholastic pursuits which had 
suspended the use of the needle, did not, 
indeed, continue the fushion of later times ; 
till the needle was not resumed, nor per- 

ips have embroidery and tapestry ever, 
from the days of Elizabeth, been so much 

‘ticed as they are now.” 
iimbroidery at the present day is not 


merely a female occupation, but a consid- 


ble branch of industry, which occupies 


thousands of young persons and children, 
and makes large demands not only on the 
manual dexterity, but on the intelligence 


of those who practice it ; for the work of 


the embroiderer requires that he should 
understand the nature of the materials 
with which he deals, their several apti- 
tudes to take certain dyes, and to bear 


eertain processes, It requiresalsoa knowl- 
edge of drawing, and of the proper ar- 
rangement of colors, with inventive power 
to produce uovelties, and methods of exe- 
cuting them in a tasteful and economieal 
manner. - 

The practice of tapestry-weaving with 


i shuttle was originally done in a standing 


; the threads of woo! being stretch- 


posture 


| 
ed perpendicularly, and not, as they are 


now, wound upona beam. The warp was 


-onfined by a piece of wood, to which heavy 
The Egyptians 


weights were attached. 


| e 
were the first, according to Pliny, who 


| changed the old and inconvenient method, 
and introduced the custom of s‘tting to 
the work, as is now done by the workmen 
in the royal manufacture of the Gobelins, 
of Beauvais, Aubusson, &c. The same 
| author informs us that, when embroidered 


materials were old and worn, the ancients 


were accustomed to transfer the worked 
parts to a new ground, and thus to give 
them a prolonged existence. Thus the 
embroidery was cut out, following the out- 
lines of the original design, and then ap- 
plied, laid on, and sewed upon a plain 
ground of a different color. This was a 
common practice in trimming the robes of 
Roman matrons, and is what is meant by 
Ovid and Horace when they speak of 
such robes being embroidered or bordered 
with a fringe of purple, &c. The sort of 
trimming among the Romans frequently 
expressed the dignity, sex, and age of the 
weurer. 

The practice of embroidery varies with 
the nature of the materials worked with. 
In embroidering stuffs the work is per- 
| formed in a stretching-frame. Muslin is 
| starched, and then spread out upon a pat- 
flowers, it 


necessary to count the threads 





tern; while working the is 


or the mus- 


lin both in the warp and in the weft. ‘This 


makes the work tedious; but it is richer 
in points, and susceptible of greater va- 


riety, than when done at the stretching- 
frame. Cloths too much milled, are not 
well adapted to this kind of ornament. 

In the practice of embroidery, the French 
The 


first class is called whi/e embroidery, be- 


divide the art into various classes. 


cause it is executed on all kinds of white 
materials, with white cotton, flat, milled, 
This 
species of embroidery also comprehends 
festoon embroidery, or that which con- 
| sists of embroidering and cutting out the 


or twisted ; with braid, edging, &e. 


'edge of the material to a certain pattern 
traced on paper, or on the stuff itself. 
Festoon embroidery is also employed in 
the body of the work without cutting out. 
Chain-stitch embroidery, or that which 
traces the veins and general shape of the 
pattern in chain-stitech, and fills up the 
‘middle afterward in a similar manner. 
| Needlework embroidery, or simple hori- 
zontal stitehes, each embracing as much 
of the material behind as before the thread, 
| and applicable only to thin and soft mate- 


rials, as muslin, cambric, &c. Lace em- 
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broidery oa tulle, blot gauze, &¢., 
manufactured by the aid of the Jacquard 


loom. 
Proceeding from the 
ial to the embroidery in colors, there 


se works in a white 


mates 
are again many kinds. In one of thes« 
the figures are raised and rounded, by 


eotton or velvet, which is placed under- 
' 


neath to sustain them: in another, edging 


or lace is laid upon the design, and sewn 
on with thread of the same color In various 
pattern is 


stitches; in another the whole 


eut out in velvet or silk, and earctully 
sewn upon the material with thre ad oO 


silk. Embroidery en guipure is a rich mix- 
ture of several kinds of embroidery, and 
may be executed in gold, silver, feathe 

pearls, precious stones, aC. Iinbroidery 
in flat tints is when the threads and other 
coloured materials are simply put in jux- 
shaded embroidery is whren 
seeks to 


to represent in its more dell- 


taposition ; 


the embroiderer follow nature 


close ly. or 
cate shadings the object, natural or artifi- 
cial, which is to be imitated. Other names 
from the im- 


loom, or 


of embroidery are derived 


lements employe d, as crochet, 


mar 


> } ae 
embroidery. 
] 


embroidery are also compre hended th 


s kinds of work whieh consist in 


1 ing flowers upon all kinds of tissue 
th ons or with colored PAUZe. 
‘| number of stitches in embroide 
ly only two; the first embracin 
t mnt ! equally in height and width, 
on both s; the cond executed 
( mer \ roechnet or common needle, 
ir r continuous chain.  lm- 
broidery on ennvas is distineuishe d from 
vorks in velvet, and from the different 
S f yr ynaurking linen, and for makine 
fancy ‘| with beads, &e. i mbroid 
ery on canvas is often ealled tapestry 
work he stitches, combined and ar- 
nved 1 various manners, represent the 
‘ red fi es, and take different name 
I ithe countries where these con 
were invented. Thus, the 
h, French, Hungarian, En rlist 
(:obelins-stiteh, and many others. 
Ml n embroid ry comprehe nds ] 
l ‘oidery on the stamp, where thi 
( s and rounded by Tei Ol 
or parchment beneath. 2. Low 
oidery, Where the gold and silver lic 
the sketeh, and are stitched with 
i me color. 3. Guimped em 


ery. which is pe rforme d eithe MW role 


Under the name of 


stitches in 
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orsilver. A sketch is first made upon the 
cloth, then put on cut vellum, and after- 
ward sewed on the gold and silver with 
silk thread ; 
often added gold and silver cord, 
Kimbroidery on 


and on this kind of embroid- 
ery are 
tinsel, and spangles. 4. 
both the stuff. 5. 
broidery, which is flat and even, without 


sides of Plain em- 


ornaments. 


The elements of tapestry-work are five. 


cords, spangles, or other 


namely, the desran which the embroiderer 
is to imitate; the dyed threads of wool 
or silk, variously and properly sorted ; the 
canvas, more or less regular, of which the 
interlacing threads cuide the stitch; the 


frame on which the canvas is conveni- 


ently stretched ; the needle, with a large 


and blunt point, which serves to 
the 


the squares or meshes of the canvas. <A 


head 


pass colored thread freely through 


correct drawing of the object to be re- 


produced upon the eanvas must be con- 


stantly under the eye of the embroiderer. 


Some ot these designs are engraved, 


printed, and colored upon paper repre- 


senting canvas, so that the forms 


and CoO- 


fill the squares corresponding 


lors exactly | 


to these on which the stitches ar 


et. Others are traced upon the eany 
itself in outline, or without colored shad- 
in this last ease, the em! oldere 
works aceording to her tast and ae- 
ding to the nature of objects 
inging the col { threads, and 
in puiting in the lights and = shadows. 
Capestry itself, bought re ady-mude, very 


s for a model, which is imitated 


olfen serve 


corresponding part of the canvas, 
by counting successively with a pin the 


such and such a shade of the 


model, and the squares of the canvas which 
but this. of course. 


must receive them; 


takes more time than working from a de- 
siow traeed on the canvas. 

Several kinds of embroidering-frame are 
in use; but one of the most easy to man- 
ave is made with a system of n-hooks 
fixed upon the CTOSS-pleEc of the frame, 

nd serving to stretch the canvas on the 


two opposite sides. This sort of frame 

now but little used, on aceount of the 
price of its construction. The workin: 
embroiderers prefer the serew or the lath- 


frames, whieh are sold at a che: 





and admit of more easy adjustment. 





lath-frame inferior to the screw-fi 


| x } 
in which the stuff ean be strete! little on 


much, according to the wish of the worker. 
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THE SONNETEERS. 


N looking back on those rhymists who 

have given us thoughts and images 
worthy of lasting remembrance within the 
narrow compass of fourteen lines, we are 
by no means disposed to adopt the John- 
sonian reading of the word sonneteer, as 
implying “a small or petty poet.” To 
countenance such a heresy, would be to 
proclaim that, while ‘“ brevity is the soul 
of wit,” diffuseness is the spirit of poetry. 
All our best poets, those whose more ex- 
tended flights of genius have been the 
happiest, have excelled in the sonnet—wit- 
ness Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, and numerous 
others, to say nothing of Petrarch and his 
brother poets abroad. Within the restrict- 
ed fourteen lines, the cause of the des- 
pised sonnet has been nobly defended by 
the poet Wordsworth :— 
Scorn not the sonnet: critic, you have frown’d, 
Mindless of its just honors: with this key 
Shakspeare unlock’d his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
Camoenus soothed with it an exile’s grief; 
The sonnet glitter’d a gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crown’d 


His visionary brow; a glowworm lamp, 

Jt cheer’d mild Spenser, call’d from Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways; and, when a 
damp 


Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
alas, too few ! 





Soul-animating strains 


The sonnet, from its very brevity, and 


| 





The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heayen. Their martyr’d blood and ashes 
sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 


| The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 


| 





from its completeness within itself, has an 


advantage over other forms of poetry in 


its power of readily ingrafting itself on the | 


memory ; and, when in its perfection, it 


possesses a charming succession of ca- | 


denees which find their echo in the awaken- 
sense, long after its music has 
Who can read aloud 


ed poetic 
died upon the ear. 
Milton’s 
Picdmont, without feeling stirred as by the 
some far-off battle? With the 
opening lines, the majestic flow of the 


fine sonnet on the Massacre in 


clang of 


sweeps over the sense with a peal | 





verse 

like the distant roll of artillery :— 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose 
bones 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold! 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worship’d stocks and 
stones, 

Forget in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the recks. Theirmoans | 


A hundredfold; who, having learn’d thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Even those master-minds that, in spite 
of their undoubted claim to the divinity 
of poetic inspiration, have been justly ac- 
cused of obscurity and mysticism in their 
more prolonged efforts, have yet rayed out 
perfectly clear and transparent when using 
the sonnet form of versification as the me- 
dium of thought. The more ambitious 
works of these brilliant but fitful geniuses 
confuse with their very wealth of 
imagery and wild license of commingling 
fancies. Toattempt to fathom their “ deep 
obscure” is bewildering. It is like gazing 
on a summer-night sky when the myriads 
of clancing, 
crowd upon crowd, from the deep blue 
above us, till the sense aches with the dif- 


us 


heaven’s lesser lights are 


fused splendor of those countless worlds 
of beauty. But, closer to the moon’s orb, 
we see perchance some planet of a more 
distinet and concentrated glory—and here 
we have a type of that gem of poetic cre- 
ation, the “ scorned” and despised sonnet. 
Within its of 
wide-reaching realm of thoucht, the singer 


narrow scope words, but 


no longer runs heedlessly after a meteoric 
fantasy: he has neither time nor spaee to 
go in search of a mere Will-o’-the-wisp. 
The Puck of Fancy, that freaksome, tricksy 
sprite, must be caught, caged, and tamed : 
Imagination must be the slave, Reason the 


With all 


ean 


lord-paramount of the hour. 
Coleridge’s unquestioned power, we 
hardly persuade ourselves that the follow- 
ing sonnet is from his hand :— 





Gently 1] took that which ungently came, 

And without scorn forgave: do thou the same. 

A wrong done to thee think a cat’s-eye spark 

Thou wouldst not see, were not thine own heart 
dark. 

Thine own keen sense of wrong that thirsts for 
sin, 

Fear that—the spark self-kindled from within, 

Which, blown upon, will blind thee with its 
glare, 

Or, smother’d, stifle thee with noisome air. 

Clap on the extinguisher, pull up the blinds, 

And soon the ventilated spirit finds 

Its natural daylight. Ifa foe have kenn’d, 


Or, worse than foe, an alienated friend, 

A rib of dry-rot in thy ship’s stout side, 

Think it God’s message, and in humble pride 
With heart of oak replace it—thine the gains— 
Give him the rotten timber for his pains! 
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What a world of forceful 
! "These are th 


! 


through 


thoucht lies 
here 
the soul 


ringing words, more powerfully than ail 


truths that speak to 
the medium of a few 
the tield-preaching in the universe. 


after reading those words, could go incon- 
~ 5 


ently and commit an unworthy action? 


There is a 


lection ling 


sonnet of Byron’s, whose recol- 


‘s with us in our moments of 


higher musing, and which exhibits a strik- 
ing Instance of a poet’s power to € xalt and 
ennoble, through an appeal to the better 


We allude to the 
addressed to George IV. upon the 


portion of our nature. 
onnet 
reversal of the attainder of Lord Edward 


Fitzgerald :— 
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To make tl ved 1 to be 

( ni] ! rie . thi 

I | but1 mplete 

wr - cot 4 ple fr 

And by the 1 not hand, enslaying 1 


Once more to quote Wordsworth. the 


most prolific of our modern sonneteers, 


we would instance his description of a 
London morning in a sonnet composed on 
Westminster Bridge, as a proof of the 
power re siding in this species of ecompo- 


sition, C. wh ch 


to prese nt 


I 
al 1 
MnaevUOY ON 


hall leave it wee l the mind, 
( to eniol the impr of some single 
| lin r | Ve ) be el { | You tand 
with the pe where he stood—on that 
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in the. J lonable. fan nity of 
the epithet, “dear God.” th: vo r 


made to feel at once that you are Ik okine 


not alone on empty * towers, domes. and 


temples,” but where the “mighty heart” 
of humanity is beating silently in many a 


slumbering homeste 





Who, | 
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Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

\ sight so touching in its majesty. 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky— 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more Le autifully steep 

In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill ; 
Neer saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep 3 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


After such instances as are here given 
of the higher and nobler purposes to which 
this same * pipe” has been tuned, we hesi- 
tate—however heretical may appear such 
a dereliction of our bounden duty as his 
true worshipers—to introduce a_ single 
specimen of the sonnets of Shakspeare. 
Beautiful as these small niche-images are, 
they yet show insignificant beside the co- 
of dramatic 
Shakspeare, whose every line could be 


figures his canvas 


lossal 


pregnant, when he so willed, needed not 


minds 


to present to us men’s cramped 
Within the feeus of this * glowworm lamp.” 
The rarest dissecter, and the wisest and 
most profound expositor of the human 
heart. shows, in his indulvenee of the son 
net form of composition, like a very Achi! 
les and trifling with his own 


sporting 


softest mood, dis- 


n his 


harmony 





strength, a hero 


+ ® P } 
coursing swe¢ means of this 


‘small lute,” while toying with Amaryilis 


in the shade. ‘The form in which poet 


of less transcendent genius have embodied 
their loftiest aspirations, was to him but 
the outlet of personal feeling—the only 
eseape for, and relief to, that natural ego- 


- obtruded itself into the 


ot 


tism which never 


higher eoneeptions his genius. <A 


have a value independent of 


lor the 


such, they 


] 


extreme intrinsic beauty. 


their 
pre it. therefore. we resign them to that 
“Silence.” at once eloquent and dumb, 


so aptly and well-depicted 


tichard Flecknos 








Still-born Silence! thou that art 
Floodgate of the deeper heart 

Oitfsprin x of a heavy kind, 

Frost o’ the m and th o’ the l 
OCT’ ys connda ind he 

That makes rel myst 





Admiration’s speakingest tongue— 
Leaye, thy desert shades among, 
Reverend hermits’ hallow’d cells, 
Where retired devotion dwells 
With thy 


Seize our hearts, 





enthusiasms come $ 


and strike us dum} 
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JOHN P. DURBIN, D.D. 


W* cannot present you, “ courteous 

readers,” with an engraved portrait 
of the subject of our present sketch; you 
must be content with “a pen and ink” 
one, or an attempt at such. Some years 
ago his friends got out a steel engraving 
of him, but it is still smiled at as a nicely 
artistic caricature. More than a year ago 
our artists tried their hands at him, but 
they failed, and the unused drawing lies 
now, among other rubbage, in our editorial 
sanctum. Within a few weeks we have 
had the attempt repeated: the drawing 
was made, and the block cut and pro- 
nounced * finished ;” but no sooner came 
it under our eye than it was sent inconti- 
There is *“* no 
use of trying,” Dr. Dur- 
bin has in fact a most incorrigible face— 


nently “under the table.” 
say the artists. 


artistically speaking—and we must be 
allowed to bow him into your presence 
without further apology. 

Dr. Durbin is slight in person, but ap- 
parently in excellent health. He walks 
with a light, elastic step. We know not 
but that he must consent to be placed in 
the glorious class of ‘* homely men” who 
fill so largely the annals of greatness. 
We onee 
lotment ; but by closer and more familiar 


thought this his inevitable al- 


observation, or perhaps the “ fascination ’ 
of that 
Mesmeric — influence which usually ac- 
companies men of genius, we have been 


indefinable—some would eall 


tempted to change our mind, and there is 
a lurking disposition about our heart to 
consider him a decidedly interesting look- 
ing man. His head is diminutive, nearly 
as outright a refutation of phrenology as 
that of the late Dr. Channing, or Ban- 
croft, or Bishop Simpson, another of the 
leading men of his own Church; his eyes 
are blue; his nose small, and _ slightly 
upfurned, (for which he may claim bro- 
therhood with Pitt, Burke, and other 
notabilities ;) his mouth is remarkable for 
its characteristic expression; it indicates 
the lines from the 
nostrils to its corners are distinetly mark- 
His hair is slightly sprinkled with 


creat firmness, and 
ed. 

gray. His complexion is somewhat san- 
euine—it glows with good health, and 
reminds you not of the suffused floridness 
of the English face, but of the less tumid 
and more embrowned countenance of the 


continental Kuropeans 


Vou. VI.—11 


it | 


After all, it is not the features, as far as 
the bare lineaments may be so called, that 
give characteristic expression to the human 
face, just as it is not the mere verbal ex- 
pression of a writer that constitutes his 
| style. There is a subtile, general, in- 
| deseribable something—indescribable be- 
cause of its exquisite subtilty and spiritua! 
| significance, which renders alike the fea- 
| tures and the style of a man instinct with 
‘his soul, and with even his individual 
characteristics. ‘The highest perfection 
| of art consists in the ability to give to the 
canvas or the marble this visible aninus 
| of the man. Dr. Durbin’s face is strongly 
marked in this respect; his smile is 
especially expressive ; it corrugates the 
whole face, and always brings the blood to 
| the surface ; but it plays with outbeaming 
| radiance, and is usually enhanced by some 
accompanying gesture expressive of re- 
fined courtesy. The intellectual and 
moral indieation of the countenance is 
especially significant in his preaching. 
In his more emphatic passages his features 
| glow, and his eyes radiate an electrical 
effect 


| fire which darts with resistless 
among his hearers. 

His voice is peculiar: there seems to 
be an organie defect about it. It cannot 
be called feminine, nor squealing ; but you 
are induced to suppose that it would have 
been decidedly one or the other were it 
not for assiduous cultivation, by which he 
has subdued it into perfect control. He 
uses it as a well-trained musician uses his 
instrument, and though far from musical. 
It drawls some- 


it is not disagreeable. 
what, and on its higher keys becomes 
harsh; but it is seldom raised above an 
agreeable colloquial tone. 

Dr. Durbin was born in Bourbon county, 
Kentucky, October 10,1800. His eduea- 
tion, up to his fourteenth year, was of the 
commonest kind of the west. At fourteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to a ecabi- 


net maker, in Paris, Ky., and served out his 
In the autumn of 1818 it pleased 
One of his young 





time. 
God to convert him. 
friends was pungently convicted, struggled 
| hard and long, and was powerfully and 
suddenly converted in his presence. He 
assumed that his experience must be of 
| the same kind in order to be genuine: 
| and as it was gradual and tranquil, without 
| violent signs, he began to distrust it, when 
| by a silent, gentle, yet clear impression on 
his mind, he was convinced that God for 
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soon fel impressed that it was his 
‘h the gospel, although he had 


a member of the Church. 








not yet become 

As if by inspiration, his grandfather, a 
pioneer of Methodism in Kentucky, said 
o him suddenly one day, “John, are you 
iot concerned about prea hing the gos- 


pel?” It was to him like a flash of light- 


in a clear sky. Ile took counsel of 


ning 
that ear 


] P | > ) 
ly apostle of the west, Rev. Ber 
‘ he 
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another of the apostles of the west, A 


' ’ 1 
salom ITunt, asked a recommend: 


conference, wrere 


him to the quarterly 


he was licensed to preach November 28th, 


by still another apostle of the west, 


ander Cummings, and sent to Lim 


Circuit. Next vear the “old 


Conference: s divided, and he was sent 





alone into the north-west corner of Ohio, 
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commit the rules to memory, : 


examples and notes, as he 1 de on horse- 
back from one appointment to «nother. 
Mr. Collord has often been heard to tel 
of these things with no little clee 

‘Toward the close of the yé > he attract- 
ed the notice of the late Dr. M. Rute: 


who advised him to study Latin and Greek 
arn ive him ( ( At it 
he went, and s oned th 
third y 7) out twelve 





rile ¢ lV, (at. 
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on Monday, stay all the week, pursuing 
his studies, and return on Eric evening 
to prepare for the Sunday \t first this 


matter of som cis - et n to the 
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p ople ; but when they w | hirst for 
knowledge, and his fidelity and efficiency 
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words, viz.: “I have made a covenant 
with my eyes; why should T look upon a 
maid?” Adhering strictly to this bachelor 
philosophy, he maintained it like a true 
Stoic; he avoided all female society ex- 
cept in the most casual and general way ; 
and many who knew him in these days, 
speak of the sternness with which he ad- 
hered to his maxim. He was never 
known to give his arm to any lady, or to | 
walk by her side publicly or privately, | 
during these years of severe study. We | 
admire him not the more for his pertinacity, 


though we may admire the motive that led | 
to it. Ife should be thanktul at least that 
he did not live in the venerable old times | 
of religious celibaey—he would inevitably | 
have been a follower of St. Anthony. 
After taking his degree at Cincinnati, | 


he was appointed Professor of Languages | 
in Augusta College, Ky., and spent the en- 
suing year in traveling to reeruit his health, 
and to collect money for the college. In 
this way he first became known in our 


Eastern cities. Upon a seeond visit to | 


the East in 1829, some gentlemen in 


Washington put his name forward as a | 
candidate for the Chaplainey to the Sen- 
ite of the United States. There was a 
tie vote on the ease, and Mr. Calhoun, 
ho had that morning taken his seat, 
ve the easting vote against him. Upen 
heing better informed respecting the de- 
|! eandidate, Mr. Calhoun sent an 
explanation, and shortly afterward invited 
Vr. Durbin to dine with him alone. ‘Two | 
veirs afterward, in 1831, without Mr. | 
Durbin’s knowledge, and in his absence, 
the Senate, by a large vote, elected him | 
Chaplain. His sermons in the capitol | 
are remembered still for their pungency | 
and power. It fell to his lot, by vote of | 
the house, and requisition from Mr. Clay, 
the chairman, to preach the sermon in the | 
eapitol on the one hundredth birth-day of | 
General Washington. Roth houses and 
the Supreme Court adjourned, and such an 


idienee probably has never, before or 
since, been seen in the capitol. When the | 
slender form of the preacher appeared in 


the speaker’s desk, before the vast and | 


ugust assembly, there was a slight tremor | 
f apprehension in the throng; and the | 
vestern members felt special solicitude. 
The tune of Old Uundred resounded 
throuch the vast hall, and was followed by 


he clear, composed, and peculiar voice 


f the preacher in prayer ; and all hearts 
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were quieted. The text was Rev. iv, 11. 
“'Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honor, and power: for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleas- 
ure they are and were created.” The 
whole drift of the sermon was to show 
the ageney of God in our revolution, and 
that the prosperity of the country depend- 
ed upon morals and religion; there was 
no effort at display in it; but more than 
usual directness, plainness, and earnest- 
ness. It had all the characteristic effect 
of his discourses. At the close of the 
service, as he descended from the speak- 
er’s chair, Gov. Wickliff. of Ky., took 
him by the hand and said: * Tadvise you 
never to preach again, if you have regard 
to your reputation. You never can see 
such another day as this; and I doubt 
whether you ean do such another deed as 
The preacher 


, 


you have done to-day.’ 
bowed and was silent. An outline of the 
sermon was published at the time—it cannot 
be forgotten by any person who heard it. 

In 1832 he was elected professor of 
natural sciences in the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, but resigned in 1832, upon being 
elected editor of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal. In 1834, without being 
consulted, and without his knowledge that 
it was intended, he was elected President 
of Dickinson College. In 1842 he had 
leave of absence from the college to visit 
Kurope and the Fast, which he did, re- 
linquishing his salary during his absence 
of cichteen months. He returned in 1843, 
sa member of the General Conference 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1844, and took a prominent part in the 
reat struggle which divided the Chureh. 
ITis speech in reply to Bishop Soule, and 
the rejoinder to the Protest of the South- 
ern party, are notable evidences of his 
power in that body. In 1844 he published 
his “Observations in Europe,” and in 


a 


ss 


1845 his “Observations in the Fast. 
These books are still in demand, an edi- 
tion of each having been printed within a 
year or two: the first has been reprinted 
in two editions in Great Britain. He 
retired from the college in 1845, and sub- 
sequently had charge of stations in Phila 
delphia, and also traveled the Philadelphia 
District. In 1850 he w: 
unanimously, by the bishops of the Meth- 


s appointed 


odist Episeopal Church, Missionary See- 
retary, in the place of Dr. Pitman, who 
resicned on aecourt ¢* ill health. The 


— 
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General Conterence of 1852 reappointed 


the same post. Such is a rapid 


him to 


outline of his successiul career. 
Dr. Durbin has 


InOTy 


received repe ate d testi- 


ls of public regard, by being elected 


a member of muny literary % nd scientific 
associations, among which may be men- 
tioned the Academy of Natural Science, 


Philadelphia; the Royal Society of North- 
ern Autiquarians, Copenhagen, Denmark ; 
and the American Oriental Socie ty. 

Dr. Durbin 


preacher and an 


difficult Lo dest 


uished both as a 
officer. It is 


his pre aching. 


is disting 
eXecullve 


very sribe 


He begins with a tone, look, and style, 


which would at once damp all favorabl 


expectation if you did not know him trom 


instances. ‘The statement of his 


former 


subject, and the outline of his discourse 
do not strike you usually 


Dut as 


as remarkable ; 
he advances some unique thought, 
or some extraordinary thought uniquely 
presents d, startles your interest, and youl 


attention Is riveted through the remainder 
of the 


Chree peculiarities keep up this interest 


he first 5 Lhe 


SeTInOn, 


entire self-possession 


ree - 
RACLILY Wilh 


ind apparent Which the 
wher proceeds in the discourse. We 
know of no one who rivals him in this 
pect. You are delighted with the 
el which his manner thus aifords to his 
vice and to the effort of your own atten- 


similar to pleasant, artless, but 


conversation, Another is the 
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their attention 
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We 
Dr. Durbin the most interesting preachet 


have no hesitancy in pronouneing 
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now in the Methodist pulpit. We gave 
Olin 
now with Durbin. 


this distinction once, but it remains 
Others ther¢ 
excel him in particular respects, but none 
that 


in the interest of intelligent, thoughttful 


are whi 
equal him either in popular effect o1 
minds. His sermons are usually long, 
but no one tires with them; no one hears 
the last sentence without regret, nor leaves 
the chureh without a vivid, if not a pro- 
found impression of the discourse. 

His language is remarkably 
He excels in illustration, in picturesque 


simple. 


description, and in pathos. 
A writer in a cotemporary journal says 
of him :—* We 


tleman as a clear and speculative rathe 


rank the reverend gen- 


than a profound thinker; and we have 


heard the same opinion expressed by in- 
tellige iit persons who have been tavored 
We are 


his loy e ol 


ministrations. 


think 


his re cular 


add, that 


with 


tree Lo we 


speculation Is sometimes too prominent 1 


| 
his pulpit discourses, although his specu- 


lations always result in practical counsel 


and appeals. A case in point may b 


mentioned. The reverend gentleman wa 


preaching on the subject of divine prov 


dence, and had laid down a plan of dis 
course that gave promise of a logical eX 


osition and practical enlorcement of 


which, though truly Seriptura 


full of 
too much neglected in our pulpit ministi 


and eminently consolation, is fi 


tions at the present day. Having heard 


the doctor in the morning with mingled 


profit and delight, our expectation was 


Lyje ct of 





raised to a high piteh when the st 


the 


higher 


was named, and rose stil 


discourse 


when the scheme of the sermon 


wus | 


unfolded, But the spirit of specu L- 


tion cume ove 


* the preacher ; theory atte: 


theory was evolved, metaphysical niceti 


were minutely eanvassed, ingenious dis 
tine ns elaborately wrought out, to th 


necessary exclusion, for lack of time ®ot 


that practical exposition and application 
of the subject which the p 


eacher’s scheme 


promised, and whieh the preacher, we di 


not doubt, originally designed. Yet we 
appre hend that th Is no doctrine of th 


t 
Bible more eminently practical im it 
character, Or more expressly adapted t 
be of paramount utility and comfort to mat 
than this blessed doetrine of the genera 
and special providence exercised by thi 
Almighty over the affairs of his peopte. 
*We have said that, in the discourse ot 
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which we have spoken, the reverend gen- 
tleman probably departed from his original 
purpose in the matter of his sermon, which 
reminds us that his platform addresses, 
there can be little doubt, are frequently, if 
not generally, entirely extempore. Some- 
times, we suspect, even the subject is un- 
premeditated, and is gathered from some 
passing incident, or the remarks of some 
of the previous speakers. He is, there- 
fore, necessarily unequal as a platform 
speaker. 
and chiefly to be attributed to the lack of 
susceptibility or enthusiasm on the part of 
the audience. If there be but smoldering 


His failures, however, are few, | 


embers of fire in the hearts of the congre- | 
gation, that will brighten up when he first | 


breathes upon them— if there be any | 


warmth to respond to his, and emit sparks 


on the first collision—the glowing flame 


will soon burst forth, and the house will 


echo with his impassioned declamation, or | 


the aud ence be moved to smiles by the 
playfulness of his wit. Taking him on 
the average, he has few superiors in 
] 


platform eloquence ; measuring him by his 


happiest efforts, we should scarcely admit | 


that he has an equal. 


It is here that the | 


fertile genius of the man is most apparent | 


— genius that can embellish and infuse 
new life and interest into the most com- 
mon-place topics, and gild with beauty 
whatsoever it touches.” 

Men of genius are usually men of strong 
ensibility —this is the secret of their 


power; but at the same time it renders | 


them liable to variable moods, especially 


to such failures in public speaking as this | 


extract describes. 
tre not infrequent; but his hearers, if 
sent away sometimes with a downright 
disappointment, know that at the next 


Dr. Durbin’s failures | 


time they shall probably be more than | 
compensated by one of his triumphant | 


efforts; that the sun, temporarily behind 
the mists, will again burst forth and 
blaze in the zenith. A writer in the 
Southern Christian Advocate, speaking of 
his first sermon in Philadelphia, says :— 
‘Tn the Academy it was that the western 
professor preached his first sermon to an 
eastern audience ; nor did his effort jus- 


tify his fame, more than his appearance, 


tor it was a failure. And the wiseacres 
said loudly, ‘If told you it was a goose, 
and net a swan.’ ‘The young professor 


was disheartened, so that although he | 


preached other sermons, not so unsuccess- 


ful, yet he left the people only in a state 
willing enough to hear him again, but not 
A year elapsed and 
he was again in the Academy pulpit; 
and the subject of his first sermon was 


especially anxious. 


re-announced—the divinity of our Lord. 
Is that a goose-cackle? No. It is—yes, 
it is a swan’s song, sweet, clear, full. 
transcendent; only, not a death burst. 
Did you ever read, Mr. Editor, Hans 
Christian Andersen’s story of the Ugly 
Duck? If not, do, and you will be pre- 
pared to appreciate the wonder of the 
Academy listeners—and their joy at 
seeing and hearing a real live western 
swan.” 

We have referred to his executive ability. 
It has distinguished him in every sphere 
of his public life; in no one of them has he 
ever failed. A capacity for details, prac- 
tical skill, promptness, energy that never 
tires because itmoves always calmly though 
incessantly, the power to carry with him 
the interest of the people, these are the 
elements of his strength, and they render 
him one of the most capable officers in the 
Methodist Church. Asacollege president, 
he was entirely successful ; he is reported 
to have been one of the very best of the 
Presiding Elders who have traveled th: 
Philadelphia District; and his suecess as 
a missionary secretary may, without ex- 
ageeration, be characterized as admirable. 
All the energies of that department have 
been augmented under his administration. 

Ife must be seen in the meetings of the 
Missionary Board to be appreciated as an 
executive man. At the last General Con- 
ference he introduced a series of striking 
modifications of the mission plans of the 
Church, nearly every one of which was 
* tabled” by that practically eautious‘body ; 
but in the Missionary Board he guides 
nearly every step taken; its proceedings 
are, in fact, made up almost entirely of his 
suggestions, put into form and enacted into 
energetic measures by a hody of sagacious 
business men, who seldom or never distrust 
his practical sense. 

We speak in strong terms of this supe- 
rior man, and we do it deliberately ; to us, 
personally, it is a grateful satisfaction to 
recognize an effective, a great man—not 
only for himself, but for the common weal. 
A werking man, one who develops the 
largst resources of his sphere, who, by 
sple did faculties, produces splendid re- 
sult is one of God’s best gifts to a people. 
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MAKING THE CHILDREN SOMETHING. 


BY ALICE CAREY, 


—il 


jy I. o'clock in the great city 


| 


i pursuit of interest or pleasure. 


time,” said Mrs. William 


c 
) 


a mighty sea in the streets, for 


is heaving hither and thither 
‘6 Din- 
Hartly, 


tude 


looking p from the torn lace she is try- 
ing to stitch together, * and | have not 
n Annie to-day—what can the girl be 
ibout Pn 
The door opens, a id feeble little man 





with no more color in his tie than is in 
hi hand ke hief, enters, and In Gueruious 
reeents I s, * What are you doing, 
my «et why are you not dressed ?” 
and, oj ng | watch, he continues— 
‘five minutes past five,” which in the 
| ly's timation seems equivalent io hav- 
ing said, “* You outrage all propriety ;” 
fur she hastily puts down the torn lace, 
and « ppears with an air not the most 
AMILALOIE the \ l 
The white-taced feeble man walks nerv- 
Lhe room for soime ten minu 
} r - en the lad ( i >. mi 
D It Lie 5 Cliony Ol ditiner, Wi i 
t vel] ul for halt Gozen tiaies 
bg preparation, 
Yi e looking very sweetly, my 
( . 1 Mr. William Hartly slips the 
! ed sre of hi tout wile thro ! 


his own Uny and wiry arm, and in pomp- 





TF) lemnity Lin 5 dese nd tovether. 

= W hie ( | et ig is] the husband and 
father, pri it chair for the stout wom- 
an, and crooki his | ps LO hutis meant 
to be a | 

li Ve mean An , an Cr Lin i- 
pure | ; iz lit k We Vti F aie I 
her.” 

“Very strange, madam,” says Mi 
Har \ Ol oh I pk nh With trem- 
! I "ha tv vt even eat a 

like other folks 1i¢ is Alber 
Phe w id mot mply shakes he 
hie | tin rd th et con ( 
* Tlave ! ned the dia ‘ 
‘ own household, madam ? 
I'} | COVCI e by t Lill 
ed, and the wife, with ey bent 
l ly on the 1 ie of Hartly.” graven 
on fe j ! , With! 
iiss excepi in it wi ] hie 
will h oth to « | 
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band thinks it so easy a task to’ put his 
own notions Into other pe ople’s he ads, he 
is welcome to try—she has tried and tried 
till she is tired, and she can’t make any- 
thing of either Albert or Annie, and she 
is quite willing to resign the task to abler 
hands. 
Mr. Hartly bows in acknowledgment 
of the compliment, and says he will see 
in li 


what can be done, and his tone has 


authoritative meaning of 


something of the g 
as bre a 


His 


de- 


lace 


a schoolmaster; and in fact he w 
in early life to the profession of one. 
iron-gray hair stands up with a more 


terminate expression, and his whit 


rrows Whiter in the calmness oi settled 
resolve. 

\ lubberly, yellow-haired boy of twelv. 
years old kicks open the door at this 


juncture, and with his fine and ftushion- 
ably- di he: 
Ss cup at one 


made clothes soiled and torn, 


of the servants in waitin 


by way of eliciting attention to his wants, 
seats himself at table, making not th 


slightest recognition ot father or Wwotner. 


* Aibert, my son,” says the father, ** wha 


has detained you? have you no excust 

* Detained myself,” repli $s the boy, 
‘and that’s the reason; and ides, 
stole a piece of molasses cake 
and did not get so hungry for d 
common.” 

Mr. diartly frowned and M li 

uv l, the one looking the picture ¢ i 


dignation and the other of despair. 


“'Tell you what, old folks,” said thi 
boy, Without noticing the troubled « xpres- 


ions of his parents, * Pll run ay 





school if you make me go there, “cause | 


hate books—there haint none of them g 
no sense in them—and I hate ma 
there never was a schoolmast that Ji 
no Sense I’m a going to ire out t 
livery-stable, and learn to nick wnd dock. 
that’s what Ill do; and when i‘m 
Let Ill be sot up in the trade, and 1°] 
keep the fastest trotte in towi Oid 
folks, d’ you hear that 

Beth father and mother look i 
they did hear, Mrs. H ruiy droppin | 
ind fork, and limberly fulling t i 
i tuere were ho lore e¢ i I 
M Li: tly bra og himseli up I 
about to be sv pt over Line Niag: bhai 

What’s mutt . Anythi iy 

composito prise you is 

‘cs T 4) ; ‘ 








wrenched out,” said the father; “and 
now, sir,” he continued, “ don’t open your 
mouth again till I give you liberty.” 
“How will i eat, old man,” replied 
the boy, “if I am to keep my mouth 


Mr. Hartly here arose, and having struck 
the broad shoulders of the lad with his lit- 
tle delicate hand, led him away by one 
ear, assuring him that for the next forty- 
eight hours he should have nothing but 
bread and water to eat. 

Annie, ignorant of how matters stood, 
made her appearance at this moment, car- 
rying a great platter of steaming pudding, 
her flushed face radiant with smiles, for 
she had made the pudding with her own 
hands, and evidently in the expectation 
of affording her parents a happy surprise. 

No smile answered hers. however, as 
she placed the pudding dish on the table, 
timidly turning her eyes from father to 

“Don’t it look nice?” she ventured to 
sav at last: Mr. Wentworth showed me 


how to make it—shan’t [ ask him to come 
Sa ati waaay 

‘T think you look nice,” said the moth- 

eyeing the flour on Annie’s apron, and 

h free indicative of the cookery 


had been engaged in: “it’s no use,” 
she continued, as Annie stood still aghast, 
*T can’t make anything of you, and J 

ay just as well let you run wild—go and 
live with Mr. Wentworth, and learn to 


make butter and cheese: 1 expect that 
vould suit you better than going to dane- 
ing-school and practicing your piano, as 


you ought 


todo. Your father and I have 
ised every means in our power to make 

mething of you and your brother—you 
have had money enough spent on you, the 
lear knows, to make you as accomplished 
is anybody in the city; and then, to the 
neglect of your proper duties, you go in 
the kitchen and talk about pumpkins with 
Mr. Wentworth, if that is the man’s name, 
and make puddings, and appear at the 


1} 


linner-t » with your hair in that fright- 


fully plain fashion—it’s enough to break a 
mothe r’s he Ss 

‘Mother, father, what have I done? I 
did not know it was wrong to make a 
pudding, nor to ask Mr. Wentworth to 


at some of it when he was so good as 


to show me the way to make it—and it 
was such a good cheap way.” 


“ HEeonomy is not the chief end and 
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aim of our lives, my dear,” said the father ; 
“there may be people to whom a pound 
of flour, more or less, makes a difference. 
but I humbly trust you will never be in 
their sphere of life ;” and for a moment 
Mr. Hartly subsided, and seemed to be 
saying, ‘* Does the forty feet stone front 


| of our house look like practicing economy 


|in the making of a pudding? 


Do the 


| stone steps and the stone baluster look 


| tends the door-bell look like it? 


Does the man-servant who at- 
Do the 
lace curtains, ten in all, look like it? Do 
Do the 
entertainments I give look like it, or any- 


like it? 


my wife’s broeades look like it 2 


| thing in any way appertaining tous? No, 


no ; nobody would suppose us to be people 
to economize.” And having thus men- 
tally soliloquized, he turned to Annie, who 


| stood at the foot of the table like a culprit, 
| ** No, my dear, no; we are not the people 


ito count the eggs that go into a pudding ;” 


| and having emphasized the fact by tapping 


his silver fork lightly against his china 
plate, he added, “ Whom have you in the 
kitehen, and what is his occupation 2?” 
“Why, father, it is Mr. Wentworth, 
you know him,” said Annie, looking a littl 
Mr. Hartly slowly moved 


‘ neouraged. 
his head from side to side, as though he 
said, “*IT wash my hands of it—I knov 
nothing of him.” * One of these men 
you know,” said Mrs. Hartly, in an ex- 
planatory way, “ who make pumpkins and 
nilk, and eultivate butter, and manufac- 
ture corn and eattle, and such things—a 
man that lives in an open place, you know, 
where there are trees, and where there 
are no streets, you know ; no houses, only 
wigwams, or bamboo huts, or something ; 
you know, William, it’s the old person 
that brings us our butter and apples.” 
Mrs. Hartly said person, to indicate 
that she did not know exaetly whether he 
were black or white, man or monkey. It 
was a sheer affectation on her part, fo. 
Mrs. Hartly was a woman of naturally 
good plain common sense, if she could 
have been satisfied to let plain common 
sense be plain common sense, but she 
could not; she had a large amount of 
that ‘* vaulting ambition which is apt to 
o’erleap itself and fall on t’other side.” 
She was the daughter of a retired horse- 


jockey, and could, in her youth, drive or 


ride the most unmanageable animal in her 
father’s stable, and not unfrequently did 
ride without saddle from the suburbs of 
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the village where she lived to the city, 
half a dozen miles away, where she served 
apprenticeship as a milliner, and afterward 
herself kept shop. All these things were 
loubtless forgotten, for they were long 
igo, when stout Mrs. Hartly was gawky 
Debby Smith, and before her nature was 
‘overed and smothered and lost in affee- 
tations. Somewhere about the same time 
Mr. William Hartly, the present opulent 
merchant, was a country schoolmaster, 
near the village of the milliner, carrying 
his candle to the log school-house tor the 
evening meeting, and paying board by 
working in the garden of nights and morn- 
ings. In the course of time it came about 
that Debby Smith was employed by the 
school-master, aforesaid, to make shirts— 


the 


for plain needle-work entered into 
young woman's accomplishments — and 
from these beginnings had come the pres- 
nt wealthy merchant, the stone-fronted 
house, and all the appurtenances thereof, 
the Mrs. Hartly, the 
woman Annie, and the hopeful Master 
Albert. 
There had 
wealth, such as often turns the heads of 


pompous young 


been no sudden influx of 
illy people—all had been the growth 
f years of steady industry and economy, 
iitended with constant good luck and good 
fortune. And with the weaith affectations 
iad grown, for Mr. and Mrs, Hartly were 
that their pr 


was a duty they 


inder the impression esent 
position demanded it—it 
in view of the 
the 
wood furniture, and the inheritors of their 
creat fortune, Annie and Albert ; the first a 


most active, good-tempere | young woman, 


ywed to the world at large, 
the 


stone front, man-servant, rose- 


but plain, and * without hope of change ;” 
he latter a coarse, vulgar lad, on whom 
ingratted, and 
ot books 


love of horses were not likely to be easily 


no refinement eould be 


whose natural abhorrence and 


overcome. 

So there they were together in their 
fine house, being supposed to be dining 
at five o'clock, easily and elegantly, hav- 


taken luneheon at twelve, and with 


Ing 


tea and supper to be served in due and 
proper course of time—supposed to be, | 
say, for the luncheon, and the supper, and 
the tea, were all myths; the luncheon, 
when traced to its reality , consisting chief- 
ly of bread erusts, strong butter. scraps 
in the closet, 


to time by 


of meat, and the like, kept 


and resorted to from time 
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| - . 
such members of the family as were about 


house, and felt the demands of appetite 
too importunate to be refused till the reg- 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartly 
well for themselves, as they 


ular dinner hour. 
had done 
believed—all they could do: they wore 
good clothes, and used what they thought 


| good words ; they affected high breeding, 


| Saw 


and believed in their hearts that the pre- 


}; tense was the possession—paste was not 


Mr. 
ILartly had worn himself thin and_ pale ; 
had, in fact, coined his life-blood into money 
Mrs. Hartly 
had, as she supposed, expanded easily to a 
but she 


less genuine to them than diamonds. 


and the effort to be genteel. 


model of dignity and deportment ; 


not herself as others saw her—she 


; was, in faet, in her best phases, a big 


Her mis- 
fortune was, that nothing would fit to her ; 
hung 


woman with fine clothes on. 


rings and seemed on; 


ear-rings 


dresses seemed pinned on and hooked on, 


| but not to have been especially made for 


| money 


hung, 
| 


her, or in the least becoming to her ; they 
might have belonged to Mrs. Grundy, or 
Mrs. Lundy, or any other woman who had 
enough to buy them; she was a 
personage on whom all these things wer 
and when she wore « velvet train, 


he was simply a big woman with a vel- 


| vet train on, and she was nothing more. 


Whether she 


improved her broad fiat 


fuce in any very great degree by the little 
curls she was at infinite pains to twist 


along either temple was questionable to 
whether the 
the 
pimple s of her face was not calculated to 
eall to 
vas also questionable ; but these were 


everybody but herself; and 


powder which she deposited among 
attention her sorry complexion 
Mrs. Hartly’s taste, and in some sort the 
necessities of her station, she thought. 
They had taught themselves divers little 
forms and ceremonies, in the use of which 
they were most punetilious, and a dozen 
times a day Mrs. Hartly sent her compli- 
to Mr. Hartly, with 
and Jady-like inquiry as to his health, or 


ments some sweet 


wishes with reference to what dress she 


should appear in at 
Mr. Hartly sent back his compliments, 
he was putting in 

la 


the cella 


dinner, and as often 
from the garret where 


a pane of glass, or r where he 


was sawing wood, as the case might be, 
begging that Mrs. Hartly would oblige 
him by wearing the blue dress, or the 
green one, and he often topped these 
princely messages by a request that Mrs 














Hartly, if she could make it consistent 
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with her previous engagements, would do | 


him the favor to accompany him on a visit 


to the house of general or governor so- | 


and-so. 


The Hartlies liked to hear them- | 


selves sending these messages ; it had a | 


lofty look in their eyes to appear to know 
little about each other’s affairs ; 
station multifarious; their suits of 
apartments so vast and separate, that they 
could not be expected to know much of 
each other’s movements. ‘These affecta- 
tions were all that was left of them; as 
the moss grows over a dead tree, so they 
by them. ‘Thus they 
stood, ornaments of their age and genera- 


80 


were overgrown 
tion, in their own estimation—shams, to 
If by any means the chil- 
up, or 


other people. 


dren could have been screwed 


their | 
house was so big, and the duties of their | 


pinched down; stretched or flattened to | 


venteel proportions, it would have been 
alack! they had been 
through the artistic mills in vain—they 
would not be made anything of. 

This conviction, forced home upon Mrs. 


done — but 


put 


Hartly to-day, is that which reduced her | 


to the ill-natured and somewhat natural 
demeanor of which she was grown mor- 


tally ashamed, and which she essayed to 


caneel by the double-distilled affectation | 


And to the close 
of this exquisite manifestation of igno- 


about eheese and butter. 


we return. 

\ decent sort of person, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Hartly, in the benevolent suppo- 
sition that it is barely possible, and he is 
inclined to hope for the best. 

*O, he seems such a good old man, 


rance 


and he has got on sucha nice coat that 
he says his wife spun,” exclaimed Annie, 
in ecstasy at the kindly disposition of her 
father. 

** Lor’ me, how foolish you are, Petty,” 
said Mrs. Hartly, in a kind of softened 
and polite scorn; and she added, in a sweet 
pouting style, “I would not have a big 
ugly wheel in my house; they make a 
like ot great winnow 
things that countrymen have to put their 
ehaff through. My grandfather told me 
once. | one. I 


noise one these 


about one 


would not look at it.” 


never saw 





All this time Mr. Hartly has been sit- 
ting with knitted brows, and his iron-gray | 


hair and his white beard twitching almost 
with the culmination of some most im- 


“* An- 


At length he says : 


portant matter. 
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nie, my daughter, I am resolved to send 
you to the wilderness with this old man, 
as you call him, and keep you there too, 
till you will be glad to come back to civil- 
ized Jife.”’ Annie bites her red lips to- 
gether, trying to look demure; but a 
smile breaks out in her face that is brighter 
than was ever there before. 

Mrs. Hartly lifts up her hands and looks 
heavenward, as though incredulous of her 
mortal understanding. ‘I am determin- 
ed,” continues Mr. Hartly, ‘‘ that in some 
way I will make something of my chil- 
I have used bribes, and now I shall 
I have spent thousands 


dren. 
use punishments. 
of dollars to accomplish my children, and 
what good has it done?” He broke off 
abruptly, and sent his compliments to Mas- 
ter Albert, with a request that he would 
drink a glass of wine with him. 

The lad sent no message in return; but, 
with cap pulled down over his red eyes, 
and lips puffed out with anger, thrust his 
sister aside, and commenced eating the 
pudding with a table-spoon. “ Don’t, my 
dear, don’t,” said the mamma, softly ; * I 
am afraid that odd-looking dish won't 
agree with you.” 

“Tf you think this kind of stuff is going 
to hurt you,” replied the bey, ‘* I am glad 
of it—cause I could eat a bushel.” 

“Mother, shan’t I give you some?” 
asked Annie, looking proudly at her pud- 
ding, which was made of corn-meal, .nd 
smelled deliciously. 

“* Petty, you speak so loud—it’s vul- 
gar,” said the mamma; and she sends a 
servant to the other end of the table with 
her compliments, and the reply that she 
will trouble her daughter to be so good as 
to send her part of a spoonful. And hav- 
ing received, she cuts it apart, and dips it 
up and down in order to see whether it is 
made of anything of which she has any 
knowledge, concluding, as it appears, that 
she has not—for she tastes not, and pres- 
ently ceases to touch and to handle. 

“My son,” said Mr. Hartly, lifting his 
glass. 

“T see you,” answers the hopeful ; ‘and 
when I finish this pooden, Ill drink a bot- 
tle or two; haint got my appetite squinch- 
ed yet, and come to my drinkotite. I was 
at confession, you know.” 

For a while Mr. Hartly’s head falls, as 
if a hammer struck him; there is no doubt 
but that his suffering is sincere. At length 
he says, in subdued and sorrowful accents : 
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* Albert, it has been the aim and the hope | and rubs the flour from her apron by way 
of iny life to make something of you;| of keeping down her disposition to laugh- 


and now th 


time has come that you must | ter; and the person replies that he hop 
choose a profession, or rather begin one ; | to give his visitor something better than 
for I am resolved to make a painter of | bread and water, though the accommoda 


you. I shall send you to Florence at} tions of his poor house will be far shor 
once, to study the old masters.” | of what she is used to. 
“I’ve studied you, haint I?” replies} Mr. Hartly replies that it is not as 


Albert; “I saw you paint the kitchen | visitor that he proposes to send his child, 
floor, and I didn’t learn nothing as I know | but as a boarder, or rather a prisoner. 


of.” Mr. Wentworth smiles, and says his 


*T don’t mean to paint houses, my son; | folks have never taken boarders or prison- 
you misapprehend—I intend you shall} ers, but he is sure they will not object to 
make great pictures.” receive his little friend for atime. She 

“Well, then, say what you mean, and | looks as if she might make bread or butte 
don’t go to sticking on airs, and I'll tell | with the smartest young women he knows ; 
you what trade I want to go to. I want}! and he smiles and lays his toil-hardened 


to be sot up in a stable—and you ean fork | hand on Annie’s head as the finishing ot 


p 
out the cash as soon as you like.” his compliment. 
“Why, baby dear,” says the mother, Mrs. Hartly begins a little scream, which 
you are just in fun—a real live horse ; she concludes by whispering in the whit 
would scare you to death.” ear of her white-faced husband, that she 
} 


‘Scare your granny !” replies the baby ; | supposes éhe person don’t know our child 


‘just as if I didn’t run away from school | from any common child—and so the affair 
J \ : 





every day, and curry horses and such | is negotiated. 


things in the stables. You don’t know While Annie is being denuded of ear- 
me, do you?” And with such a saucy, | rings and breast-pins, and all other orn: 
impudent look, as can’t be described, he | ments, and having laces, and flounces, a 
goes on with the pudding. furbelows packed away for the uses of t} 


Mrs. Hartly sends her compliments to| genteel time that is to come after h 
Mr. Hartly, with the suggestion that they | banishment—and such plain ginghams, e: 
make a poet of the hopeful; and Mr. | icoes, aprons, and the like, as are though 
Tartly sends compliments in turn, though | suited to the term of her imprisonment 
them, and begs that | made ready—Mr. Hartly, who is unwill- 





only the table 


Mrs. Hartly will consider the matter set- | ing that even the person, old man, farmer. 


tled—the hopeful must be an artist, which | or whatever he may be, should remain 
I » 


is responded to by a whi spel of—* Just as ignorant of his great consideration, asks 
you please, my dear.” him, condescendingly, whether he has ever 


This, then, being concluded, the person , seen so fine a house before. 
whom Annie has audaciously ealled an The old man, who seems in no way 


old man, and who, whatever he may be.) overcome with the grandeur about him. 


is supposed to answer to the name of | answers that it seems to be a good house ; 
Wentworth, i immoned of his great | but that, for his part, he prefers his ow: 


patrons, and promptly answers the eall;{ little farm and house. It may be very 


not humbly and deferentially, but with a} fine, he thinks, but he don’t want it. 





firm step, and a manner of self-respect that * (jood heavens!” exelaims Mr. Hartly, 
is not readily acquired. the moss breaking apart a little, and show- 
Mr. Hartly waves him to a seat in a, ing that there is woed beneath ;. * you 
distant part of the room, and proceeds to nt in your right mind, are you? have 
nform him that he desires the girl who} you seen what my house is? have yo 
has just made his acquaintance in the , seen the stone front, the balustrade? WI 


kitchen, to be banished to his residence | sir, the window-curiains cost me five hu: 
} 


wherever that may be, and kept there on | dred dollars each—more than all y« 
bread and water, or whatever else the per- | worth in the world, I expect.” 

on may be In the habit of eating himself, The old man says, it may be so: still] 
till she shall be willing to return home | he seems disposed to regard his own pos- 
and appreciate her advantages, Annie | sessions 2s preferable. 


sits down on a stool close by the old man,| Mr. Hartly confronts him as he sits 
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quietly contemplating the carving of the 
marble thin white 
fingers through his iron-gray hair, sets his 


mantel—thrusts his 
teeth together, and sucks in a long breath, 
and then, as though the countryman were 
an idiot that he would make see if there 
were any eyes in him, he takes him by 
the hand, and leads him up the broad 
flights of stairs, and through all the rooms 
with their splendid appointments, looking 
now and then at the beholder of things, 
that he evidently expected to dazzle him 
blind—but the old man sees nothing but 
have cost it is all 


things that money. 


very well, he says, for people 


it; but, for his part, he would not have 


the trouble of taking care of so many | 


things, even if they were given to him. 
In the great easy chair of the parlor Mr. 
Hartly sinks down exhausted, and lock- 


ing his little white fingers together, re- | 
to himself: “ Well, well, well!” | 
each time a little louder, and as though 


peats 


nothing could be said of such stupidity. 


Meantime the farmer makes his way out | 


Into 
more genial than the heavy, damp air 


within the thick walls. ‘The stout horses, 


having eaten their dinner of oats, are ready 


tne 
over the straw that fills the wagon-bed 


to go home, and coverlet is spread 
for the accommodation of Annie, who pres- 
ently makes her appearance, and beckons 
lier friend within—her father must speak 
with him tor a moment. 

* Old person,” he says, as though it 
were not likely the man had a name; * I 
consign my daughter to your charge for 
a certain time, and for reasons that to me 
are greater than you can comprehend ; 
and J wish you to receive an equivalent, 
that is pay, for the trouble she may give 


Not 


that it makes any difference to me—money 


you—what sum shall you expect ? 


is to me no object.” 


‘These are not precisely his words, to be | 


sure ; but both manner and words indicate, 
or are meant to indicate, that he has had 
llow- 


Annie 


money ull he is tired of money. 


ever, it is finally arranged that 
shall work for 


ishment merely, and not to save a few 


sixpences, more Or less. She is also re- 
guired to keep a journal of her exile life, 
and once a week submit the same to her 
very loving parents, which letter-writing 


is supposed, on their part, to pave the 


way to the making of her a famous au- | 


that like | 


the sunshine, seeming to find that | 


her board for her own pun- | 
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thor. And she is informed, that when 
she shall find herself willing to come home, 
and wear silks and laces, and learn dancing 
and musie, keep out of the kitchen, and, 
in short, be made something of, she shali 
She is furthermore bidden to take 
of Master Albert, 
who, she is informed, is to be sent imme- 


return. 
an affectionate leave 
diately to Florence to be made into a 
painter, which Miss Annie essays to do ; 
but the hopeful twists out of her arms, 
and with a rude push informs her that he 
means to ran away and be a horse-jockey, 
for that the old folks can’t make him over 
into anything that he aint. 

* That has been my notion pretty much,” 
said the old man; ** I have always thought 
it was best to let na/ur have its way ; and 
Joshua, that’s my eldest son, has made a 
preacher ; and Cliff, who is sturdy and 
stout, and full of fun, has stayed on the farm 
with me. It seems to come na/’ral to him 
to work, somehow.” 

Mr. Hartly looks pityingly on the old 
person’s ignorance; and abruptly turning 
away, offers his arm to dear Mrs. Hartly, 
to conduct her to her own room, and with 
one or two affected little sobs, she is led 
off. 

I will pass over all the preparation mad: 
for the departure of Master Albert, nox 
trouble the reader with an account of Mrs. 
Hartly’s protracted darnings of lace, and 
hemming, scalloping and fringing, 
ing and curling—all the hanging on, and 
the taking off of fine things—all the pow- 
dering and the combing of her poodle—and 
likewise pass by all Mr. Hartly’s exam- 
inations into the quantities of meat cooked 


sTLnp- 


for dinner, all his parcelings out of beans 
and potatoes, all his contemplative pacings 
up and down before his own house, in 
happy admiration of the extent thereoi— 
all compliments sent back and forth for the 
space of eight days, when I must beg the 
reader to imagine him in his great chair— 
spectacles shoved up over his hair—a seal- 
ed paper lying before him on the table; 


and also to imagine the transport, with 








unusual form and dignity, to Master Llartly 


that 


of his compliments, begging he wili 
oblige his father by his immediate pres- 
ence—also of a similar message tu Mrs. 
ITartly, with alittle hope that she is well— 
a little fear that she may be detained by 
the general pressure of her position. 

As has been, perhaps, suspected, these 


politenesses are the result of the first let- 
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ter received from Annie, which is about 
tobe read. Thatit isa sort of humiliation 
and prayer to be permitted to return home, 
is expeeted; and that the effect on the 
hopeful may be salutary, is believed—but 
he failing to make his appearance, the 
reading Mrs. Hartly having 
first spread her satin skirt to the distance 


roes on. 


of some yards about her, turned the show- | 
| and seeming like a great green wall be- 


iest parts of her bracelets toward where 
observers would be if any were there, 
pulled the lace well out from beneath the 
satin sleeve, and lifted up the left hand 
(on one finger of which glitters a quantity 
of metal) to a line of grace, which she is 
placidly contemplating with a face drawn 
to a simpering, unnatural sort of benig- 
nity-expression, meant to show forth the 
fact, that she is lifted serenely above the 
cares, and toils, and troubles of life, by 
the house in which she lives, and her obli- 
gations to the coming ages—these things 
having graven themselves in the iron of 
history, the following letter was read :— 


“Dear Farner anp Moruer,—lI have 
so many things to say, and am so little 
used to writing, that I don’t know how to 
n; but as I promised to keep a sort of 
ournal of every day’s experience, I sup- 

se | may as well begin now, for this is 
I You 


aht of mv | 
a nice ride we had in 


the second ni ving here. 


can’t imagine what 


the opea wagon, so much pleasanter than 

in mt up in a ecoach—it w such a 
p! e to see the stout horses pull us 
along, and trotting or walking just as Un- 


cie Wentworth directed: I say unele, be- 


eause ! like Mr. Wentworth so much, and 
wish all the time he was some true rela- 
tion. ‘The straw in the wagon smelled 

sweet, sweeter than flowers, it seemed 
to me; and when we got into the real 
country everything looked so beautiful, 
that I laughed all the time, and Uncle 
Wentworth said folks would think he had 
a erazy girl. I was very much ashamed 
of my ignorance, for [ thoucht all cotintry 


people lived in holes in the ground, or lit- 
j nd tha 


but 


tle huts made of sticks, a t cows and 


and all lived together; we siw 


Hl along the road such pretty cottages and 
lens, and some houses indeed as fine 
ours I kept asking Uncle Wentworth 
vhat sort of place we were going to, for I 


} 


rie 9 bad 
only laughed, and told me to 


\ good many men were 


lp fearing it was a very 


‘ould not 
pl ice: but h 


Wait and see. at 
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work in fields of hay—some cutting and 
some tossing it about—and I kept wishing 
I was among them, they seemed so merry, 


and the hay was sosweet. In some places 


| were great fields of corn, high as my head, 


with gray tassels on the tops of it. I 
thought men were at work there too, it 
shook so; but Uncle Wentworth said it 
was only the wind. And back of the fields, 


tween the earth and the sky, stood the 
woods. | mean to go into them before 
long, but I ama little afraid of wild beasts 
yet; though uncle says I will find no worse 
thing than myself there. We met a good 
many carriages, full of gayly-dressed peo- 
ple coming into the town ; and saw a num- 
ber of young ladies dressed in bright ging- 
hams, tending the flowers in front of the 
cottages, sometimes at work in the gar- 


dens ; indeed, so my dresses will be right 


in the fashion. In one place we passed 
« White school-house, set right in the edge 
of the woods; and when we were a little 
by, out came near forty children, some 
girls as big as I, and a whole troop of lit- 


tle boys, all laughing, and jumping, and 


frolicking, as [never heard children lauch. 
lasked Uncle Wentworth if it were proper ? 


and he said it their nature, and he 


supposed our wise Father had made them 


Was 


right. Some of the boys ran and caught 
hold of the tail of held 


there, half swinging and half riding ever 


our wagon and 


g 
so long. Pre ttv soon uncle stopped the 
horses, and asked a slim, pale-faced girl, 


who was studying her book as she walked, 


to ride; and thanking him as politely as 


anybody could do, she climbed up, right 


behind the horses, and sat down by me, 


he same as though she had 
been presented. She had a 
under a blue bonnet, but was as white, and 
looked as frail, as a lily. After she was 
seated, she looked back so earnestly, that 
I looked 
out of the house and lock the door, 
and hands behind he 
urned into a green Jane that ran by, which 


and spoke t 


sweet face 


too, and saw the schoolmaster 
come 
him as 


cross his 


seemed to go up and up, green and shady 


as far as I could see. I could only see 
that his cheeks were red, and that he had 
curls under his straw hat. The girl kept 
looking the way he went; but if it were 
he thought of, he didn’t turn to 


look at h 








\ 
she 
Close by a stone-arched 


bridge, from under which a dozen birds 
flew as we rattled over it, Uncle Went- 
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worth stopped the horses, and the young 
lady got out, and went through a gate at 


the roadside ; and I watched her walking 
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in a narrow and deep-worn path that was | 
| telling me, just as though she had been 


close by the bank of a run, till she turned 
round a hill, and I could not see her any 
more; but I saw a lively blue smoke, 
curling up over the hill-top, and in the 
hollow behind, Uncle Wentworth said she 
lived. We were now eight miles from 
the city—the sun was almost down; we 
saw great droves of cows coming toward 
the milk-yards—not driven as they are in 
the streets, but coming of themselves, and 
flocks of geese waddling out of ponds, and 
going toward home; I began to feel a 
little tired, and a little sleepy, with the 
motion of the wagon, when all at once the 
horses began to neigh and trot fast, and 
Uncle Wentworth ‘“‘ Here’s your 
prison, Annie ; how do you like the looks 
of it?’ We were right before a white 
gate that was being opened by a black 
show all 


said, 


mun, who was smiling so as to 
his teeth, and who bowed twice to us 
we drove through and along a gravelly 
way that led through a narrow lane to- 


I could 


as 


ward a barn as large as our house. 





hardly think it the place where I was to 
iay ut first—all was so beautiful. The 
house itself is really as good as our house, 


iilt of stone—blue hard stone—better than 
is in ours; and on every side of it is a 
white porch curtained with green vines, 


some bearing red, and others blue flowers. 


About the house is a large yard inclosed 


by white pickets, and against which is a 
pertect thicket of currant-bushes, rasp- 
berries, and roses. It is like an orchard, 


all about with cherry, and apple, and 
quince, and peach-trees—the latter stick- 
ing full of little green peaches, and some 
of the apples turning red and yellow. 
There were flowers of all colors growing 
here and there ; and while I sat in mute 
surprise, a huge dog lifted himself up on 
the wheel of the wagon, and frightened me 
so, that I almost 
barkec Uncle Wentworth 
said he was only saying “ How do you do?” 


1 nor growled. 


And, indeed, it seemed as if that was what 
for as | went toward the house, 


A 


ne meant; 


he walked along by me very quietly. 





cried, though he neither | 


plump, middle-aged woman came to the | 


door to meet us ; she was wiping her hands 


on a towel, and by her heightened color 
and the specks of flour on her apron, I saw 
she had been at work in the kitchen. 


She 


shook hands with me as though I were 
some friend, when Uncle Wentworth said 
who I was, and went with me herself to 
the iidiest little bedroom you ever saw, 


my mother, to put all my things away 
neatly, showing me where; and when I 
was through, to come to her in the kitchen. 
There was no carpet on the floor, which 
was very white, and the bed-spread and 
the curtains were white too. I had my 
dresses hung up and my other things in 
the bureau very soon, and hearing some 
one speaking in the yard, I raised the 
window, and put my head out a little, and 
saw coming down a straight walk, which 
was carpeted with tan-bark, Uncle Went- 
worth, and a young man having a scythe 
swung over his shoulder. He had ona 
broad-brimmed straw hat, gray trowsers, 
and a shirt of white and blue ealico fasten- 
ed about the waist with a leather strap. 
I drew my head in a little when I saw 
him, but not till Uncle Wentworth had 
spied me, and calling out aloud, (for I was 
up-stairs,) he said, “ Annie, this is my 
boy, Cliff—you must go out and help him 
mow to-morrow.” It was such a funny 
introduction, that I felt my face all burn- 
ing red as I tried to answer the polite 
salutation of the young man, for he took 
the straw hat quite off, and bowed so low, 
that his brown curls fell along his fore- 
head, and made him look just like a pic- 
ture. 

*“T now began to consider my dress, for 
it was full of wrinkles with sitting on the 
straw, and riding so far, and looking in 
the glass that hung over the bureau, I 
found my face was white with dust. There 
was no water in the room ; so | went down, 
and finding Mrs. Wentworth, whom I eall 
Aunt Margaret now, taking biscuits out of 
the stove, I asked her for water, and she 
directed me to a shed outside the door, 
where there was a cistern, and all cen- 
veniences for washing. I was quick, you 
may be sure; for I feared Cliff, whom I 
heard talking to his dog on the other side 
of the house, might come round and sce 
me ; and as I went toward my room to put 
on a smooth dress, Aunt Margaret patted 
my cheek and told me I must be very 
smart, for that supper was all ready. | 
told her not to wait—that I would come 
presently ; and I did try to, but every- 
thing went wrong—the hooks were of 
from one dress, and another fitted so ill, 
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ind then my hair never looked so badly ; | Aunt Margaret says she thinks it a little 
was nearly dark in my room, and I had | too small—though she would not say s¢ 

no light, so that altogether [ was vexed | to Uncle Wentworth for anything. 

and flurried a good deal when I went ** He and Cliff had taken some chairs oui 

lown (unt Margaret had taken me at! beneath a cherry-tree, and stayed there 

my word, and Uncle Wentworth and Chiff | talking together in the moonlight; the 


were already gone away from the table; | great dog, whose name is Guard, lying 





had their evening work to do, she | by them on the grass. The moonlight 
aid, and would not stand upon ceremony. | fell about them pleasantly, and if Cliff 
She had kept some tea and some biscuits | had not been there I would have gone ont 
warm for me, and [ ate heartily, for the | but I thought he would think me bold, or 
ride had made me hungry. While we | perhaps not want me there. The big 
were yet at the table, the black man who | clock which stood at the foot of the stairs 
opened the gate, whose name is Pet r, | where I came down struck nine directly, 
ind a vellow woman, called Maria, and } and Aunt Margaret said I must be tired 


who is his wife, passed along the porch, | and had best go to bed, for that they ate 
My I 2 b 


earrying four tin pails full of milk, and | breakfast at six o’clock in the morning. 


Aunt Margaret said I might have a bow] | She gave me a eandle and told me to find ‘ 


my way, which I did, and on opening the 
found it sweeter than any milk I ever | door I saw a whole handful of flowers— 
i | 


of it if I wanted it, which I accepted, and 


ome lying about the floor, and others 


drank. I found Peter and Maria very 














nice and kind, and while they took their | on the pillow--looking as if they had been 
supper I stayed by and talked with them, | thrown in at the window, and lodged just as 
which seemed to please them very much. | they were. [ don’t kaow who could have 
Peter offered to make a swine for me, to | done it: perhaps Peter—but I don’t care 
how me about the barn, to teach me to! who did it, they made tl room ve 
agilk, and many other things; and Maria | sweet, and I left them scattered just as ’ a 
d she would make me as good a cook | they were, en bed and floor. Twas no 
Ihe If. when I told her about the pud- sleepy, I suppose it was beeau of the 
! ide, \unt Margaret came ; strange place, and sitting dov by the 
tot ! n, and Maria washed the | little table at the window, IT found a b 
them on towel, and helped | Iving upon it, which proved to] volume 
vthine she did. Coffee of bound new spapers. On the k leaf 
tkfast, and short-eakes | was written, “ The property Chiffton 
$ t filled the | Wentworth.” in the roundest. best hand I 
ket, and y h Unele Went- | eversaw : Ico Jd r-ad it wel 
| bre a 7 1 town, were put! so the young man know f he 
each in | . sugar and spice and dried | does live in the coun.ry. [ read a good 
beef, and i don’t know what all. Among} while in the papers. selecting the pieces \ 
ther above the rest. was which see’ it | ta have be nh most re f for 
} fills pi ed up, at which I supposed the were th best : and, In- 
\ | kunt Ma garet W mdered not deed, | fou id ome excelle nt articl s, bet- 
t little. d opening it the V found it to ter than I remember to have 1 be fore. 
oO it neatest litthe cap that ever | I went to bed uncer the ros last. and 
hac! » flowe on it nor ribbon, liste ne d to the strange so id in the a r, 
| 1S, br 1 it was re al lace ° of birds and insects, No hn could 
t | tier, | thought, than ma’s gay | be heard, except now and then a team 
( \I lichted other candle to | 1 ittling along the turnpike road. 
ook at it. and doubled herself toceth “The sun was shining bright across m 
liughter, sne was so pleased, and | bed when I wo! e, and afraid [ had slept t 
: \ t said it w st like Unele | long, I hastened down, and sure enor 
bh Ving things bre akfast Was OVET, ¢ nd Unel » VW el 
| for, and that she would | and Clif. gone out to the fields, the milkin 
lb ht anew hat for him- | done, and Aunt Margaret n b 
rood \.oman, and 1} for it was after eight o’elock. 
more 1 she said so “ft asked why she didn’t eal! x 
i ’ nake | try ton. and she Ne snid sh knew l was tired and sles a) 
| th t | ming: but rnd that would soon ! n 
i" 
, 
c / ‘ 
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and she complimented me by saying I | bands, which was more than Aunt Mar- 


seemed very smart and clever. I tried to 


atone for my sloth, and to be as good as | 


she had thought me; so I told her she 
must not let me sleep so late again—that 
I was to work for my board, and would 
begin then. I hope Uncle Wentworth did 
not know I was sleeping so late, he might 
think badly of me; Cliff, of course, would 
not think of me at all. I breakfasted on 
milk toast, and then having put my room 
in order, went with Maria to the garden, 
where we picked a basin of currants, 
and another of green beans; and after- 
ward, sitting in the shade of a tree, pre- 
pared them to cook. It ‘s not lonesome 
here as I thought it would be, at all; every 
thing seems happy and busy; bees, and 
birds, -nd butterflies, and chickens, and 
men and women the busiest of all. It 
was noon before I dreamed of it, and Aunt 
Margaret said it was time to “set the 
table,” which she showed me how to do, 
telling me I was “ handy,” and that work 
seemed to me. I like 
her more and more, she is so kind to every- 
body, and working seems to her like play ; 
her bread bakes just right, and everything 


to come natural 


is just where she wants it. She says we 


must like work in the first place, and 


then have a place for everything and 
everything in its place, and all will go 
well; and she says if I keep on for a week 

; well as I have begun, I will more than 


earn my board, and she will give me a 
hntlo 


I mean to be up to-morrow morn- 
ng in time to help get the breakfast. We 
had for dinner to-day beans and pork and 
potatoes, and baked apples, and custard 


pies, and milk; I blew the dinner horn | 


myself, as well as anybody, Aunt Mar- 
gwaret said. 

“ Cliff was gone to get his scythe mend- 
ed. and did not come home to dinner, which 
I was sorry for, though no more for him 
than | would have been for Uncle Went- 


worth. He said the dinner was very nice, 
and he supposed it was beeause I had 
helped to prepare it. 


* When the dishes were put away, Aunt 








Margaret put on a clean dress and cap, 
nd sat in the porch with some sewing, 
ind having given the required attention to 
iy own wardrebe, [ sat with and assisted 
her for the rest of the afternoon. We | 
iad a pleasant time together, and though 


we talked all the time, I made two shirt 
for Cliff, stitching the wrist- 


sleeves 


garet did. 

‘* At sunset I assisted to set the table 
again—this time on the porch ; and just as 
the light became a little dim, we sat down, 
all tocether this time. Aunt Margaret told 
Cliff I had made a pair of sleeves for him, 
and said a good deal more about how 
smart I was, which made me ashamed— 
he did not share my embarrassment, but 
laughing, said, as he shook his curls away, 
that was very well for me, but that he 
knew a young lady who could make an 
entire shirt in an afternoon. His mother 
said that was one of his stories, and I be- 
lieve it is—l am sure he don’t know any 
such young woman. After supper I went 
out with Peter to learn to milk, and Uncle 
Wentworth told Cliff to go and show me ; 
but though he came along, he only laughed 
at my awkwardness a little while, and went 
away—he is most provoking, but as hand- 
some a young man as ever I saw—the 
I have 
not yet seen him wear a coat, but am sure 


dress he wears is so becoming. 


he looks better without than he would 
with one, and I don’t believe he has 
studied dress as an art at all. I found 


him examining the sleeves when I came 
in, when he politely offered me his chair, 
providing another for himself— for all 
were sitting together on the porch. | 
don’t know why, but I declined, and went 
straight to my room, where I found on the 
table a small leaf basket full of ripe black- 
I don’t know who put them 
there ; it could not have been Cliff, for he 
do n’t think anything about me. The book 
rose laid on this 


berries. 


was open too, and a 


verse: 


‘To please my pretty one, I thought ; 
Alas, unhappy I, 

The simple gitt of flowers I brought 
Has won me no reply.’ 


Can it have been Cliff? I wish I knew.” 


"7 Y . 
(To be continued.) 


Ir is great folly, it is double iniquity, for a 
Christian to be troubled for the want of 
those things that God ordinarily bestows 
upon the worst of men. O, the mercies 
that hath in hand! O, the 
mercies that a Christian hath in promises ! 


a Christian 


O, the mercies that a Christian hath in 
hope are so many, so precious, and so 
glorious, that they should bear up his head 
and heart from fainting and sinking under 
all outward wants.—Broo/:s. 
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iHTS FOR THa TWENTY-SECOND 
OF FEBRUARY. 

SHING «ON was 

of that 


rreatness to 


rHOUut 


Wo 


vhich 


a 


true g 


specimen 


lip irts 


r, rather, sees greatness in things which | 
little men eall little. There is a spurious 


rreatness which is great on the great scale, 
the 
tion, but which, in the common relations, 


on creat stage of action and exhibi- 


and what are called the small virtues, du- 


ties and graces of the day and the hour, is, 


when weighed in the delicate balance of 
How 


creatness was 


conscientiousness, found wanting. 


different from this pseudo 


Bee: 


that of Washington! iuse his was 
moral greatness, manly greatness, Chris- 
tian greatness; it was a greatness not 
merely of style and scale, but of spirit and 


of so-called 


class of 


principle. ‘There is a kind 


gvreatne —there so-called 


Is a 


great men, that cannot stop, or stoop, to at- 


tend to little things; 


they let what they 


all small matters of morals and manners 


lip; they give small examples of con- 
science, humble, homely obligations, the go- 
ay. With the understanding that they have 

ut, general objects which preoceupy 


lesser 


the 
oton was not 


ir attention and preclude 
Washin 
f this class; but of a 
He shows us that, if a 


Treat 


matte law. 


Ss of the 
very different one. 


min be called 


cal 
, who, in his devotion to generalities, 
overlooks particulars, there is one who is 
tur greater, namely he who (humbly imi- 


tating the great God himself) knows how, 
ul and 


rather, who 


with equal case, to rise to the gener: 


to descend to the minute; or 
ee! he smallest appearances may 
cover the greatest realities, where are in- 


izion and of 


ighteousness. Washington’s 


volved the principles of rel 


was no su- 


erficia itness—hovering over the field 
of generalities, but afraid or ashamed to 
look specialities in the fae Ife combined 


| 


remarkable | 


greatness | 


little things, | 


| 
| 





ome of t hest qualities of the cavalier 
with some of the best of the Puritan. He 
4 i noble type of the true American | 
manhood. ‘Take one trait of Washington’s 
tor an example—one which, though a 
lomely one, ought, for that very reason, 
to be carefully called to mind amid the 
vague and floating declamations with which 


holiday patriotism is so apt to imagine it- 
elf honoring his 
to | 


virtues. I refer 


ils 


is proverbial 


memory and canonizing | 
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punctuality. This was so remarkable, so 
characteristic a trait with him, that I pre- 
sume many would call, and did call it 
punctiliousness. Dut with him it was a 
moral principle—almost a religious one. 
And in this he manifested a fine, a noble 
sense of the meaning of that most sacred 
saying which in many other forms he 
grandly exemplified: “* He that is 
in that which is least, is faithful 


also SO 
faithful 
in much.” I might mention other 
which Washington manifested this 


also 
ways in 
same peculiarity of his greatness—and 
proved it to be a genuine greatness—a sub- 
stance and not a sham. His veracity was 
as remarkable as his punctuality—indeed, 
they were one and the same thing with him ; 
truthfulness in in 
I would remind my 


word and faithfulness 
deed were identical. 
reader of his honesty and exactness in 
pecuniary transactions. Remember those 
beautiful pages of manuscript — (almost 
poetically beautiful, though the figures 
that cover them are only arithmetical ones) 
—J mean the volume ealled ** The United 


States account with George Washing- 


in 
ton,” of which a fac-simiie has long been 
published for the purpose of spreading be- 
fore the eyes of American youth evidence: 
to counteract the too common lmpression 
that great men must be expected to be eare- 
less in the small matters of economy and 
business obligations. Let such examples 
all the little and great 
Swartwouts, and all who, in any degree 


go forth to shame 


Smns, V ices, or misdeme anor 
Would 


that all our citizens—all our demagogues 


wink at great 


in great men or official characters. 


and public men, who extol so highly the 
at Wash- 
it home to themselves. 
! Would that the 
truthfulness, the fidelity, the strictness of 
little obliga- 
ght 


self-reproaching 


name and character of the * gre 
ington” would take 
what made him greatest 
moral principle, the care for 
tions, which so distinguished him, m 
awaken in their breasts a 
Then would 


thie 


hopes of our country stand higher 


emulation ! honor and 


than 
they do at this hour; then would the pri- 
vate example and’ personal el 


laracter of 


all the 


public men no more counteract 


benefit.of their political influence 
I 


delusive idea be no | 


meer s 


would the 
prevale nt that there 1s some sort of moral 


alchemy | 


ry which private vice can be con- 
verted into publie virtue, or by which indi 
vidual! sin, sufficiently multiplied, ean cor 


stitute public justice and glory. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN — PER- 
VERTED TALENTS. 

\ E were seated one hot summer’s af- 
ternoon in the balcony of our house 

at Alexandretta, inhaling with great gusto 
the first cool breath of the sea-breeze, 
when a servant hastily announced the ar- 
rival of a European stranger—a rara avis 
in Seanderoon, and one which we always 
hailed with pleasure, as lending some 
variety to the sad monotony of our fever- 
stricken life. The stranger was shown 
upstairs, and a venerable yet hale-looking 
old man, with a firm tread, made his ap- 
pearance and presented his passport to 
the consul. That funetionary requested 
the visitor to be seated, and laying aside 
the document for future inspection, at 
once entered into conversation with the 
new visitor. He spoke English as fluent- 
ly as ourselves, and, as the sequel proved, 
was as perfectly master of the French, 
Italian, German, Greek, Turkish, Arabic, 
and Armenian Janguages, all of which he 
read, and wrote, and spoke to perfection. 
The old gentleman, for such we con- 
sidered him, was one of the most agreeable 
companions we had ever fallen in with, 
full of anecdote and adventure ; but what 
appeared to us most marvelous of all, was 
his immense knowledge of countries and 


people. We talked of old Indian officers 
long since dead: he had known them 
as children. We described scenes that 


had been witnessed by us in our travels 
in India, Siam, and China; he corrected 
us whenever we were at fault, and, what 
completely deprived us of breath, gave us 
an exact picture of many of our ewn rela- 
tions and connections, who were scattered 
over all parts of the world. ‘ Who can 
this be?’ was our whispered ejaculation. 
“Tt must be the wandering Jew,” quoth 
one. ‘ Yes, ora magician,” said another ; 
while another jocularly said that he looked 
like an antediluvian. What confirmed us 
in this last opinion was, that there were 
two very old gentlemen, both Frenchmen, 
and both verging on seventy, residing at 
Alexandretta. One wasa consul, the other 
a factor; and [ know that we always 
looked up to them as patriarchs before the 
arrival of this extraordinary individual. 
In the course of conversation, however, 
the stranger chanced to ask us the names 
of the two gentlemen in question. ‘ Mon- 
sieur G , and Monsieur M——,” 
Vou. VI.—12 





was | 








our reply. ‘* How strange!” he exclaim- 
ed; “I have dandled both on my knees 
when they were mere infants.” Now 
this was an insult to our reasoning facul- 
ties, and we were about to resent the 
same, perhaps too hastily, when the two 
old patriarchs alluded to so disrespectfully 
entered the room, and a few minutes’ con- 
versation served to convince us that, how- 
ever absurd the notion might have at first 
appeared, this old centenarian had spoken 
the strict truth, for he was instantly recog- 
nized by our new visitors, though appar- 
ently with no great cordiality or pleasure 
on their part. 

The evening sped rapidly ; the hour for 
tea arrived; and the whole European 
population, consisting of some twelve in- 
dividuals «in all, were assembled at our 
consul’s to partake of that refreshing bev- 
erage, and swallow with avidity the never- 
ceasing anecdotes of the stranger. He 
spoke of his friend the governor of Bom- 
bay, and of his intimate the viceroy of 
Egypt—dwelt lengthily on the Ottoman 
sultan’s amiable qualities—gave anecdotes 
of the late president of the United States 
—recollected a ball, a brilliant affair, at 
the Cape of Good Hope—was stranded in 
a ship at Madras, waylaid by highwaymen 
in England, and attacked by the cholera 
at Caleutta—had learned to use chopsticks 
in China—in short, if we had set a map 
before him, there was hardly a spot that 
we could point to but he had visited, and 
could give a minute description of the lo- 
cality as well as describe the abodes and 
persons of the several inhabitants. ‘There 
was no mistake about his having really 
been at the places he named, for among 
the guests assembled were ship captains of 
various nations, whose experience had led 
them far and wide. All their cross-ques- 
tions led invariably to one conclusion : 
the old man was found right, and their 
memoriés were found sometimes at fault 
in comparison with his accurate one. 

At length the guests retired for the 
night, all save the stranger; he was deaf 
and blind to all hints, and lingered on till 
the last guest had taken his departure. 
Then, diving deep into his greatcoat 
pocket, he fetched from thence a huge 
old pocket-book, from the recesses of 
which he drew forth a neatly-folded, 
cleanly-kept letter, which he handed mys- 
teriously to the consul, at the same time 
audibly whispering to him, “ This is the 
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business I am come about.” 
purported to be written by the English 
foreign-office, and was signed “ Palmer- 
ston ;” the purport was, that the bearer, 
Alexis Caffara, had instructions from the 
British government to load two complete 
cargoes of timber for ship-building pur- 
poses, to be carried hence to Malta, and 
the consul or consuls were instructed to 
the and 
upon the treasury for the same. 


advance requisite funds, draw 
Such a 
mad scheme was never heard of; the con- 
sul’s face for a few minutes was all blank 
amazement ; but suddenly a light seemed 
to burst upon his clouded brow, and fetch- 
ing the passport from where he had in the 
hurry of the moment deposited it, he eare- 
fully perused the vizas on the back ; these 
were plentiful, but among them was one 
that brought the whole truth of the mat- 
ter home to the consul at once. 

“ Although I have never seen you,” 
said the consul, “my arms have often 
ached from the multifarious correspond- 
ence that has passed through my hands 
relative to your affairs when I was at Bel- 
grade in such and such a year.” 

The letter was a well-executed forgery ! 
The wicked old man waited to hear no 
more, but, mumbling out some unintelligi- 
ble apology, took himself off with the ut- 
most speed, and next morning, on inquir- 
ing for him, we found he was nowhere to 
be heard of, the fact being that he had 
thought it safest to decamp during the 
night; not, however, before he had bor- 
rowed a few pounds from a poor ship- 
chandler, a countryman of his own, whom 
he had deluded with promises never meant 
to be fulfilled. And now comes the in- 
quiry, Who was this stranger? His story 
is best told as recounted to us by the 
French factor before alluded to, who had, 
at intervals of ten and fifteen years during 
the last half-century, heard of this extraor- 
dinary man. 

Alexis Caffara, as we shall for conveni- 
ence’ sake style him, was a native of Ceph- 
When 
he was born there was no one alive to tell, 
and he himself had apparently outlived the 
According to 


alonia, one of the Ionian Islands. 


memory of his childhood. 
he 
hundred ; according to tradition, his years 
One thing 


his own account, was verging on a 


were as many as old Parr’s. 
is certain—that he had quitted his native 
island while quite a youth; he was, we 


mm | 
Ihe letter 
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he was made master of a vessel before he 
had attained his twenty-fifth year, and the 
first open act of dishonesty that he com- 
mitted was the running away with it. 
Doubtless he had bought over the crew to 
his own views, and held forth to them 
brilliant prospects of success and immense 
wealth. However this may be, the owner 
of the ship had long since given her up as 


| lost, and, if Caffara had any friends alive, 


| the bottom with the ship. 


they also imagined that he had gone to 
Caffara, how- 
ever, who was a capital seaman and good 


| navigator, had proceeded direct with the 


| vessel to some port on the coast of South 


America, where, disposing of the valuable 


cargo with which it was freighted, he 


| with the proceeds laid in a large stock of 


provisions and ammunition, and purchased 
six guns, besides a supply of small arms. 
Weighing anchor, he proceeded with as 
little delay as possible round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and so to Suez in the Red 
Sea. How long he remained there, eruiz- 
ing about in search of booty, I am unable 


to say. From his own account, he had 


| many adventures and narrow escapes from 


| was roguish. 


being captured by European cruisers ; but 
even at that period he was as wary as he 
He never by any chance 
attacked or molested any European ves- 
sels, confining the havoc he committed to 
unfortunate Arab and other native barques. 
In this manner he had amassed eonsider- 
able wealth, which he assiduously convert- 
ed into diamonds and other precious stones ; 
this was to guard against sudden flight, as 
he could the more easily carry such things 
about his person. Great success embold- 
ened the man, till the 
audacity to attack an Egyptian man-of- 
war, which, after a hard-contested fight, 


he actually had 


he succeeded in capturing, and which, after 
to the 


This outrageous proceeding roused 


rifling, he burned down water’s 
edge. 


the dormant ire of the viceroy of Egypt. 


| The assistance of the allied powers was 


sought and procured, and Caffara found 
himself hemmed in in the Red Sea with- 


The 


out any possible outlet for escape. 


whole of his original crew had long since 


deserted or died off, and their vacancies 
had been supplied by a heterogeneous as- 
sortment of Spaniards, Portuguese, In- 
dians, Turks, and Arabs. So well had 
Caffara employed his leisure hours, that 
had mastered one of these 


he every 


believe, of a wealthy family ; at any rate | tongues, and actually detained as prisoner 
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‘ | 
on board, an unfortunate old Moonshee, 


who was returning from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, for his better instruction in ori- 
ental languages. 

One fine morning, when it was blowing 
a fresh gale up the gulf, Caffara discover- 


ed to his dismay a large fleet of ships evi- | 


dently bearing upon his own vessel. 
There was now no remedy but to run the 
latter on shore and fly for refuge into the 
interior of a barbarous country, though 
that country was under the jurisdiction of 
the man whose vessel he had burned, and 
who had offered an immense premium for 
his head. Caffara, however, disguised 
himself in the of a Bedouin. 
His ship was stranded on a desolate coast 
not far from Suez, and the crew separated, 
each one deeming it safest to take a dif- 
ferent route. Caffara chose out for him- 
self the least practicable and least fre- 
quented path. With a leathern girdle 
girt round his loins, which contained all 
his precious stones, a small goat-skin full 
of water, and a small bag of biscuits se- 
curcly strapped on to his back, he, with 
the assistance of a pocket compass and a 
small chart, securely and uninterruptedly 
traversed that immense tract of desert ly- 
ing between Jedda and Gaza, reaching the 
latter place in safety after twenty days of 
intense suffering from want, heat, 
thirst. At Gaza he encountered 

wealthy Turkish merchants returning from 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. With those 
he had hoped to drive a good trade ; but he 


costume 


some 


and | 





ri ‘ » | 
had barely disposed of half-a-dozen stones, 


and accumulated almost two hundred 
pounds, when the greater part of his dis- 
honestly gained riches was forever lost to 
him. He had secured a passage on board 
a native boat proceeding to Latachia, and 
had shipped his box, which contained all 
his money, when, in an unguarded hour, 
he was set upon by a party of Arabs, who 
had obtained a clew to his secret, and was 
stripped, beaten, robbed, and left by the sea- 
shore in such a condition that he had barely 
sufficient strength left in him to crawl on 
board the boat, which immediately sailed 
for Latachia. On arriving at the town 
last mentioned, his version of the story 
excited sympathy and pity. He was feel- 
ngly spoken of as *“*a wealthy Indian mer- 
chant robbed of the fruits of many years’ 
hard labour !”* 

Such was Caffara considered in those 
days, and, though I was then a mere child, 
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I have a distinct recollection of Caffara’s 
having been a guest of my father’s, and, 
moreover, that he was always a great fa- 
vorite with us children, owing, perhaps, to 
his pockets being usually full of comfits 
and other sweetmeats. From this period, 
I heard or saw nothing more of Caffara 
till I was grown up to man’s estate. | 
had just arrived from France, where my 
father had sent me for my education, and 
had taken lodgings at Aleppo, previous to 
my establishing myself permanently in 
business. There was only one other 
lodger besides myself in the house, an 
elderly man, and I am now speaking of 
nearly fifty years ago ; this individual was 
Alexis Caffara. In the long interval that 
had elapsed since we had met at Latachia, 
he had led a life of vagrant roguery ; he 
had traveled through Russia, Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, Holland, Italy, France, 
and the Swiss cantons ; and in every place 
he had been guilty of crimes which render- 
ed his flight a matter of life and death. 
He had acquired the extraordinary talent 
of imitating any hand-writing or signature 
in any given language, with such exacti- 
tude that it was next to impossible to de- 
tect the forgery. In this manner he had 
furnished himself with passports, letters 
of introduction, bills of exchange, and cre- 
dentials, and, I believe, never in a single 
instance had he failed in extorting money 
from his dupes. At that period there were 
no railways, no electric telegraphs, and 
Caffara distanced justice by cunning and 
premeditated schemes. 

At the time I am now alluding to, I was 
entirely ignorant of this man’s real char- 
acter, and consequently gladly availed my- 
self of his patronage and wise counsel- 
ings. One day he told me that he had a 
scheme in his head, which would enable 
me in a few years to make a large fortune. 
At midnight he introduced me into an in- 
ner chamber, and locked the door. He 
then touched a spring in a huge chest. of 
drawers; the door flew open and exposed 
to my admiring gaze heaps of glittering 
cold and silver coins. The truth at once 
flashed upon my mind. I pleaded a head- 
ache for that night. Next morning I shift- 
ed my quarters to the other end of the 
town, and the false coiner, Caffara, thought 
it safest to depart also, after which period 
there is a vacuum in his history. I believe 
he went to America, and from thence to 
China and India. About twelve years 
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! 
ago, however, he appeared upon the field | 
again; he was then in Servia, living some- | 


where on the banks of the Danube. Here 
he ingratiated himself so much with the 
pasha, that that individual advanced him 
sufficient funds to construct two handsome 
brigs, which he built with great care and 
skill ; but unhappily, as the pasha thought, 
they had never recollected that to get these 
vessels out to sea, they would have to pass 
over the iron-gates, as a dangerous rocky 
ledge in the Danube is ealled. This ap- 
peared to the pasha a physical impossi- 
bility, for the vessels already drew more 
water than was to be had on this bar at 
the highest tide. 
who, by the aid of inflated goat-skins, and 
In uecom- 


empty tar barrels, succeeded 


plishing what had never before been un- 


dertaken, and safely floated two 


brigs over the dangerous reef, and into | 


the deep waters of the Danube. This 
to raise him in 
The pasha 


feat alone was sufficient 
the estimation of the Turks. 
of Belgrade offered to sell him two com- 
plete cargoes of grain, upon his bill of ex- 
change ; Caffura accordingly drew a bill 
on a house, that he well knew had not a 


The 


fraction of his in their possession. 


Not so thought Caffara, | 
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would be well contented to receive the 
money in ready cash. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the amazement of the pasha at this 
proposition, and he was of course mollified., 
Out came the poor bishop’s bags of money ; 
the sum was told down in gold; the pasha 
left the vessel under the firm persuasion that 
Caffara was a magician, and Captain Alexis 
Caffara pursued his voyage, and duly ar- 
rived at Constantinople. ‘There he met 
with eminent success in disposing of the 
cargoes ; but not contented with this, he 


sold his patron’s vessels also, and having 


realized a handsome sum, was on the eve 
of departuré for America, when the au- 


thorities of the Greek Chureh got an 


| inkling of the matter ; the British consul- 
| general arrested Caffara, his effects were 


huge | 


pasha received the bill, and, happily for | 


himself, dispatched it by an express ‘Tartar 


to Constantinople. Meanwhile the ves- 


sels continued 
complete his character, turned hypocrite 
somplet s chara 2 YI ; 
attending regularly twice 


masses held in the Greek Church. 


Ip 
This 
80 ingratiated him with the bishop of that 
communion, that that venerable prelate, 
who had been long waiting for a favorable 
opportunity, intrusted to his charge a very 
large sum of money, destined for the patri- 
arch at Constantinople. 

I believe that for once Caffara would 
have acquitted himself honestly of this 
charge, had not an unforeseen event re- 
He 
the 
mouth of the Danube, when orders came 


tarded his progress down the river. 


had arrived as far as Tuleha, near 


to arrest the progress of the vessels, and 
the infuriated pasha went on board with 
Caffara’s bill in his hand, whieh had been 


} 


sent back from Constantinople, indorsed 


“not known.’ ‘The pasha began to rave 
and storm, when Caffara, with the utmost 
sangfroid, told him it was all a mistake ; 
his agents must have been drunk or mad; 
little at the 


present, as he presumed his excellency 


but, however, that mattered 


seized, and the money he was found pos- 
sessed of proved fully adequate to liquidate 
the claims both of the bishop and of the 
owner of the vessels, leaving, | believe, a 
surplus balance in Caffara’s favor. Asa 
lenient punishment, however, he was de- 
tained eight months in prison. No sooner 
was he liberated than he went direct to 
London, to claim redress for what he had 
the audacity to terma false imprisonment. 
For two long years he, like an ogre, 
haunted the officials in Downing-street, 
till at length, his wrath getting the better 


of his sagacity, he published a fulminating 


loading, and Caffara, to | 


a day at the | 


| and miserable old man. 


| 


pamphlet, which caused him to be sent out 
of the country after a few hours’ notice. 
From that time till 1 very unexpectedly 
met him yesterday, | have never heard 
anything further of the man. 

Such was the truthfu! account given by 
the French factor, of this extraordinary 
The last trick he 
played, was after leaving us at Alexan- 
dretta, and this was by no means the least 
impudent or ludicrous. The doctor of our 
quarantine establishment was absent on 
leave at Smyrna. Knowing that, as a 
government oflieer, the doctor was entitled 
to travel at government expense, Caffara 
rested a day among the mountains, where 
he occupied himself forging the necessary 
documents, and had by this means traveled 
free of expense as far as Adana, where he 
was being feasted with all honors by the 
nazir of that establishment, when, who 
should make his appearance but the veri- 
table Simon, the real doctor of Alexan- 
dretta, now on his return to join his station. 
The confusion that ensued was ludicrous 


in the extreme, and there is no saying how 
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all might have terminated, had not the 
pasha, who was dangerously ill, sent for 
one of the hakims to attend on him imme- 
diately. Old Caffara refused to go, on the 
plea of being too much fatigued, but avail- 
ing himself of the other’s departure, he 
left the amazed nazir wrapped in a brown 
study, and stealing forth to his khan, 
mounted his horse, and was far away be- 
fore nightfall, or before any were aware 
of his movements: departing so secretly 
that not even the muleteer had any notion 
of his leaving. The old centenarian, spur- 
red on by guilt, thus actually undertook 
to traverse the wilds of Asia Minor alone, 
and without even a compass to guide him. 
Gray hairs, we are told on the highest 
authority, are a crown of glory to their 
wearer, if they are found in the path of 
righteousness. On the other hand, no 
spectacle is more melancholy than that of 
a wicked old man. The abilities with 
which the subject of our sketch had been 
gifted, were sufficient, uprightly exercised, 
to have secured him a social position of 
usefulness and honor, but in his ease they 
were utterly perverted and abused. Even 
in this world, however, sin finds out its 
victim. A course of unrepented wicked- 
ness seldom fails, sooner or later, to bring 
with it disastrous consequences. So Caf- 
fara himself was made to discover. He 
never returned from the journey upon 
which he had set out. 

How he perished, or whether he died 
of want and fatigue, is unknown to man ; 
parts, however, of his mangled carcass 
were found by the guardians who had been 
dispatched from Adana to overtake and 
bring him back. But dogs and jackals 
had found the dead man long before their 
arrival. Unhappy man, Ae had thrown 
away a lifetime! 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 


ROM the most primitive days of spec- 





ulative philosophy, the origin and | 


composition of light have been involved in 
doubtful obscurity, and have given rise in 
all ages to a vast deal of theoretical con- 
troversy and discussion. 

The views of the earliest philosophers 
were so extremely limited, that they could 
scarcely be said to have entertained any 
eorrect ideas upon the subject; their 
knowledge being restricted to the laws 
which govern the phenomena of light when 


propagated through a vacuum, or uniform 
uncrystalized medium, with a very slight 
insight into the laws of reflection. In 
elucidation of the sensation of sight, they 
reasoned, that, as in our knowledge of all 
tangible bodies we arrive at a true per- 
ception of their form and qualities by the 
sense of touch, so it must be with respect 
to sight ; for, assuming that no two distant 
bodies could communicate without a con- 
necting medium, they directly concluded 
that rays, or emanations, must be con- 
stantly emitted from the eye, and, by their 
impulse upon distant bodies, cause our 
perceptions of their color and form ; which 
proved to be a singularly unfortunate idea, 
not only on account of the formation of 
the optic axis, but likewise because it gave 
no reason why objects should not be 
equally discernible in the dark. 

Although glimpses of more advanced 
ideas were given forth by Descartes and 
Hooke in the earliest part of the seven- 
teenth century, it was not until the mighty 
genius of Newton arose, that anything 
approaching a comprehensive theory was 
adduced ; but even his hypothesis upon 
this subject was not marked by that sim- 
ple majesty of plan, otherwise so highly 
characteristic of his discoveries ; for in 
the place of comprehensiveness and ma- 
thematical arrangement he substituted 
mere elegance of style. He supposed, 
that all luminous bodies gave forth par- 
ticles of an inconceivable minuteness, 
which, darting along with extreme veloc- 
ity, fell upon the eye, and were thence 
depicted upon the retina, thus producing 
a perception on the system of nerves ; 
that each particle of matter had its pole 
of attraction and repulsion, and, turning 
on its center as it advanced on its course, 
alternately presented its positive or nega- 
tive pole; so that, arriving at the surface 
of a body, it was either repelled (7. e. re- 
flected) or attracted, so as to enter the 
surface, according to the pole in advance. 

This, although generally termed the 
Newtonian theory, was never positively 
advanced by him, but was so carefully 
given forth in such general terms, that, let 
the real principles be what they may, they 
will, when discovered, be sure to have 
many coincident ideas in the theory of 


| wy ° . 
| Newton; thus showing, that, if we really 


possess any new or peculiar views on a 
subject to which we wish to lay an undis- 


| putable claim, we should be especially 
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careful in the perspicuity of our language 
and in the avoidance of all ambiguity of 
expression. 

Cotemporaneous with this philosopher 
was Huyghens, a most rigid mathemati- 
cian, and one who, by his originality of 
conception, will always retain a distin- 
vuished place in the annals of science. 
Ile immediately saw the fallacies of New- 
ton, and in the place of particles of matter 
substituted undulatory vibrations of an 
elastic ether, universally diffused through 
nature; to illustrate which, nothing can 
be more fitting than the following extract 
from one of the elegant memoirs of Sir 


W. Hamilton :-— 


“This is the theory of Huyghens, who com- 
pared the gradual propagation of light, not to 
the motion of a projectile, but to the spreading 
of sound through air, or of waves through water. 
It was, according to him, no thing in the ordi- 
nary sense, no body which moved from the sun 
to the earth, or from a visible object to the eye; 
but a state, a motion, a di , Which was 
first in one place, and then in another, as, when 
we hear a cannon which has been fired at a 
distance, no bullet, no particle, even of air, 
makes its way from the cannon to the ear, but 
only the atrial motion spreads; the air near 
the cannon is disturbed first, then that which 
is a little farther, and, last of all, the air that 
touches Or, like the waves that spread 
and grow upon some peaceful lake, when a peb- 





"ban 





if 


us. 


ble has stirred its surface: the floating water- 
lilies rise and fall, but searcely quit their place, 
while the enlarging wave passes on, and moves 
them in succession. So that creat 
ether, which bathes the farthest stars, is ever 
newly stirred by the that spread and 
grow from every source of light, till they move 
and agitate the whole with their minute 
like sounds throuch 


tions; yet, ] 
multitudinous disturbances 





ocean of 


Waves 








vibra- 


, OT Waves 





on water, these 

make no confusion, but freely mix and cross, 
while each retains its identity, and keeps the 
impress of its proper origin.” 


This, then, is a fundamental view of a 
] 


theory which has shown itself peculiarly 


felicitous in its adaptation to the various 


light, and which won from 
! 


phenomena of 


Herschell the observation, that, “if not 
true, it fully deserved to be so.” Still 
the supposition that light is but a con- 
tinuous series of ethereal vibrations will 


scarcely accord with our conceptions of 
its influence on chemical combinations, or 
with the manner of its affecting both ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Up to the present 
day, the subject has continued to receive 
the strictest attention and research from 
men of the highest talent and industry : 
the whole of Huyghens’ theory has been 
consid I 1 by 


earefully analyzed and 
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| Young, Fresnal, and Caucliy, who have, 
in fact, remodeled many of its primary 
| elements, thus causing it to bear upon 
| many iunportant points where it was pre- 
viously highly defective. 

| Having thus briefly reviewed the ab- 
stract theory of light, from the earliest 
| period to the present time, we conclude 
with the full impression on our mind, that 
the real seeret has still eluded our search, 
| and that it will be found at a fitting time ; 
possibly, as a subtile fluid, pervading all 


| space and matter, bearing a strong simi- 


larity in its laws and action to the myste- 
| rious electric fluid. 


+ ++ 


THE RAIN AT NIGHT. 


in comes softly, silently, 





THE 
While all is damp and chill; 

Life’s pulses seem almost to cease, 
With everything so still. 

And sleepy, thirsty earth absorbs 
Kind nature’s wholesome clieer, 
While weary minds are lull'd to rest, 
And hush’d each hope and fear. 


“Lis dropping, dropping, soothingly, 
Like music’s softest chime ; 

And d 
With merry, changing time: 

Sometimes it seems like sweet response 
To humble, earnest prayer ; 

A breathing out of God's own love 
To those 


unces on the shingled roof 


who seek his care 


And now with some soft gust of wind 
It tinkles on the pane ; 

It seems as if love's whisper said, 
“I'm with thee once again; 

Ill bear thee to Elysium’s bower, 
To home beyond the sky, 

And heaven’s harmonies thou’lt hear, 
As angels’ wings rush by.” 


O, little, gentle, erystal drops, 
So pure, so true, and bright; 
Hope now comes with you lovingly 
In watches of the night, 
And says, “The morn will soon grow red, 





The sm is coming up, 


And joy is held in store for thee, 
By every tiny drop. 


‘And sure as you to earth descen 
n you'll turn; 
For Love and Light will gather you 
Again in nature’s urn.” 
So, gentle drops, you ’ve preach’d to me 
A lesson kind and true; 
You’ rm’d a lustrous, sparkling crown, 
In heaven’s azure blue; 
And in the crown these tlowers I see 
Love, Hope, 


NANTUCKET. M. 


So sure to heay: 


vet 


and Immor 
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| 
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A MODEL CHARACTER. 
A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN. 

i EADER, does your heart ever sicken 

at the universal follies and corruptions 
ot men—the selfishness of demagogues, 
the unscrupulousness of money-makers, 
the bigotry of religionists, the infirmities 
(and the vice, often self-disguised under 
the plea of infirmity) which deform profes- 
sedly good men? Have you turned away 
disgusted, if not hopeless, from their as- 
semblies—their caucuses, or conventions 


—where the common good was proposed, 
but personal passions guided everything ? 
Have you—conscious amidst such scenes 
that your own soul was receiving the ma- 
lign infeetion—escaped away to seek self- 
control and purification in quiet, in prayer, 
in the tranquil asylums of nature? Take | 
up then the volume that now lies on our 
table,* and learn to hope yet for your | 
race. Bulwer, in one of his latest and | 
best books, recommends again and again | 
Robert Hall's 
struggling with incurable bodily suffering. 
Men despairing of humanity should read 
they will learn in the 


life, as a solace to men 


Buxton’s Memoirs ; 
contemplation of his grand and beautiful 
life, to respect their race for its capability | 
of virtue, and themselves as members of 
it. Buxton was a Christian—very re- 
markable as an entire man and an entire 
Christian—and his life demonstrated what 
the Christian revelation teaches respect- 
ing the capacity of men for moral excel- 
lence, the possibility of a life wholly pure | 
amidst those circumstances where usually | 
the worst vices ripen and putrefy. We 
can recall few, if any, examples which 
more fully give reality to the very ideal of 
Christian excellence. More fervid saint- 
ship may be found in the records of retired 
or solitary piety, but larger or more genu- 
ine virtue scarcely anywhere. We know 
not of a better exemplification of Chris- 
tianity in practical life—the Christianity 
which the characteristics of our own age 
demand, and which must, at least till an- 
other phase comes over the active world, 
supersede, to a great extent, the Quietistic 
piety of other times. 





Some years have passed since we first | 
read this memoir ; but its impression, upon | 
our own mind and heart, has been per- | 


* Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, &c., | 


by his Son. 


London; John Murray. | 
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manent, and we were, therefore, prepared 
to greet the great philanthropist again with 
a warm heart, in the pages of Binney’s 
recent book, where he is presented as “a 
study for young men.”* We can read 
anything with profit that comes from the 
pen of Binney, himself a superb man— 
next, perhaps, to Melville, among the pul- 
pit characters and religious writers of 
London ; and so much in contrast, by his 
manly sense and good taste, with the 
charlatanism of the only London religious 
author who seems just now to have much 
popularity among us.t But we have 
closed his present little book with unusual 
satisfaction. It befits its theme. It is 
an analysis of the character of Buxton, 
and the portraiture is drawn and colored 
with a masterly hand—bold, pliant, dis- 
criminating and conclusive. Like a por- 
trait by a great artist, it shows few of 
the particularities of nice work, but is 
perfect by the complement of all strong 
and essential traits. 

It is not with the book, however, that 
we now have to do, but with its subject. 
We wish to send out, on a few of our 
pages, into the parlors, the log-cabins, the 
hands, and if possible the hearts, of the 
many young men who read this Magazine, 
a few of the lessons of this noble * study,” 
from the life of a man who was of the best 
style of greatness. 

And one thing which the world hardly 
cares about as an attribute or a condition 
of human greatness, we wish to emphasize 
in the outset, the fact, namely, that Bux- 
ton had a robust physiqgue—a fit pano- 
ply for his noble, robust soul. He was 
** Herculean,” say the biographers, almost 
“awkward” in his magnitude. By “ idle- 
ness,” (some of the good but mistaken 
members of his family thought,) rather by 
instinct inspired by generous nature her- 
self, he betook himself to athletic exer- 
cises and sports through most of his 
boyhood. Nature would hardly allow him 
to study down to tie period—his fifteenth 
year—in which only a boy should begin 

He delighted in fishing, boat- 
ing, shooting; and nature, we repeat, the 
God of nature let us say reverently, was 


hard study. 





responsible for these imputed faults. God 
? Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. A Study 
for Young Men. By Rey. T. Binney. New- 


York: Carter and Brothers. 
+ Dr. Cumming. 
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made him so, and he has made all boys 
so—and ‘let God be true and every 
man a liar,” on this as on all subjects, 
say 
think that nature mistakes in her very in- 
stincts—who seem not to be capable of 


we to all grave-faced good men who | 
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| 





misconstrued. We may affirm, however, 


| that it is doubtful whether he could have 


gone on through his triumphant career, 
of merely preparatory success, without it; 
and it is certain that the gigantic labors 


| of his public life would have been utterly 


understanding how intimate is the connec- | 


tion between happiness and virtue, espe- 
cially in childhood—how happily playing 
and praying may go together through that 
stage of our sad enough pilgrimage—and 
who, worse than all, by associating crimi- 


| 


nality with amusement, lead the young | 


mind, which cannot forego its instincts, 


to hold itself suspicious if not guilty, and | 


at last to prefer its supposed guilt to un- 
natural and intolerable restraints. 
blunder is this! It has filled childhood, 
in many an instance, with wretchedness 


and self-degradation ; it has blasted many 


A great | 


impracticable had it not been for the phy- 
sical stamina with which he began them— 
they did, in fact, destroy him at last by 
apoplexy, but not till he had achieved the 
life-work of twenty ordinary public men, 
and conquered all things in his way but 
death itself, the conqueror of all. 

Again. We attribute, in no small de- 
gree, to his physical vigor and energetic 
temperament, that indomitable force of 
character which was, perhaps, the princi- 


| pal trait of the man, and the chief ele- 


a young noble heart with prejudice against | 


piety—prejudice the more fatal for having 
been so early received. 

Buxton would not study in his boy- 
hood, as his family wished—they despair- 


ed of him—his excellent mother looked 


forward to his manhood with inereasing | 


solicitude. But when at last he * took 
to study” with a staunch brain, strenuous 
nerves, and the brawny muscles of a young 
athlete, how did he succeed? “ He en- 
tered Dublin University,” says Binney. 
“When he first began to study with a 
private tutor, preparatory to this, he found 
himself behind of his 
but by resolute application and determined 


most associates ; 
perseverance he soon overcame that dis- 
At eollege his course was a 
Ife triumphed over 


advantage. 
perpetual triumph. 
difficulties, he triumphed over others, he 
triumphed over himself. He took every- 
thing every year that it was possible for 
him to take. There was not a prize, a 
medal, a certificate, an honor, that he did 
not obtain.” 
Such was his 
graduated, the university, which had a 
representation in parliament, asked him 


success that when 


to be its candidate, with the assurance of 
success. But he knew himself, and chose 
to bide his better time. 

The physical education (for such we 
must call it) which he aequired in spite of 
the common opinions on the subject, was, 
we insist, one of the most advantageous 
We 
hardly dare utter our fullest conviction on 
the importance of this fact, lest we be 


conditions of his subsequent success. 


| 


he | 


| groves of the 


| these philosophic walks. 


these 


ment in his success. We are happy to 
have so good an authority as Mr. Binney 
for this opinion :—* Sir Fowell Buxton,” 
he says, *‘ inherited from his parents the 
great and incalculable blessing of a sound, 
healthy, physical strueture—a robust, mus- 
cular frame—and with that, (my philosoph- 
ical and religious creed alike teach,) many 
important to 
temperament, disposition, moral instincts, 
tastes, tendencies ; aspirations ready to 


elements of character—as 


be awakened ; capacities and powers hav- 
ing within them a native impulsive force 
toward the good and the better rather 
the bad. The truth in 
remarks zs a truth, the doubts and 


than embodied 


dogmas of certain good men, notwith- 


| standing.” 


The ancients were wiser than we on 
this point. We from them the 
phrase, Mens sana in corpore sano, but 
with scarcely any practical appreciation of 
it. Gymnasties took the lead in their 
systems of education. ‘The philosophers 


borrow 


discoursed out of doors, and resorted per- 
sonally to the gymnasium to teach and 
to learn. Socrates taught in the mar- 
ket - places the of the 
Ilissus; Plato in the gardens of Acade- 
mus; Aristotle, walking in the suburban 


and on banks 


Lyceum. Aristotle’s sys- 
tem derived its name (Peripatetic) from 
Plato, with all 
his idealism, knew the importance of tak- 
ing good eare of the body : look at the 
antique bust of him; take down from the 
library shelf the second volume of Bohn's 
edition of his works, and observe in the 
frontispiece his Jove-like physique. You 
will understand from it what his biogra- 




















phy means when it tells us that he “ was 
taught gymnastics by Ariston, an Argive 
wrestler.” The almost saintly old sage 
was himself famous as a wrestler. Think 
of such a reputation attaching to any of 
our modern sages, the venerable presi- 
dents and professors of our colleges! 
Turn over this same second volume of his 
works, and read his views on education. 
It contains the immortal “ Republic,” in 
which he classifies the education suited 
to a state under two heads, one of which 
is gymnastics. Women as well as men 
would he have thus physically trained. 
And how much of the vigor and splendor 
of the classic intellect may we not attri- 
bute to these better ideas of the mens sana 
in corpore sano? 

Moral force and also purely intellectual 
energy may doubtless bear a man success- 
fully along through the hardest struggles 
of life in spite of physical enervation ; but 
how much better is the energy of life 
maintained, when the moral or mental 
lever moves on a firm physical fulcrum! 
The Reformation would probably have 
failed at Wittenberg, had it depended upon 
the enfeebled Melancthon. The mighty 
temperament of Luther had an essential 
connection with it. Beneath his great 
brain was a great heart; but beneath that 
heart was his great Dutch stomach—a 
fact which no philosopher can forget in 
estimating the man and his mission. Eras- 
mus was his cotemporary, and saw the 
errors of Popery with a keener insight 
than Luther himself; he had also more 
learning, and a more trenchant sword than 
Melancthon. He could have shaken the 
intellectual world in a war with Rome; 
but he wandered about Europe, nursing 
his weak stomach, fainting if his dinner 
was delayed, and taking to his bed with 
sick headache at the mere smell of the 
Friday fish-diet. He saw his duty, but 
acknowledged that he was not in a 
mood for inartyrdom. He lacked moral 
force ; that was doubtless his chief lack ; 
but he lacked nerve also. Moral energy 
may, we repeat, triumph gloriously, even 
amid all physical disabilities, but in a 
dilapidated body the soul fights like a 
hero in an overthrown fortress, the ruins 
of which expose him to the fire of the 
foe, while they also obstruct the move- 
ment of his own guns. If too late to re- 
pair them, let him fire away as best he 
can, and triumph in dying; but if not too 
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| late, let him rear again his walls, even if 
| he has to suspend his fire for atime. He 
will gain in the result. 

Buxton was a fine example of the 
mens sanaincorpore sano. He was full of 
buoyancy and resolution. With the clew 
of any business, public or private, once in 
his hand, he could pursue it through all 
its windings and details, never exhaust- 
ed, never discomposed, never discouraged. 
The drawback, on the moral purpose, which 
most men, of even good vigor, suffer from 
physical exhaustion, was seldom or never 
known to him till late in life. ‘* His soul,’’ 
says Binney, “ was large and powerful, like 
his body. Having made up his mind that 
a thing was possible and ought to be at- 
tempted, he put forth his hand, and never 
withdrew it, and never flagged. Con- 
vinced that he was right, he stood his 
ground with unflinching and manly cour- 
age, and was willing to suffer in his private 
friendships or public popularity. The 
basis of all this consisted partly in the 
original conformation of his body and 
mind, and partly in the impressions made 
upon him by his mother—the habits she 
encouraged, the principles she implanted 
in him.” 

In a letter to one of his sons, he reveals 
the secret of his own success ; he writes :— 


“You are now at that period of life, in which 
you must make a turn to the right or the left. 
You must now give proofs of principle, de- 
termination, and strength of mind,—or you 
must sink into idleness, and acquire the habits 
and character*of a desultory, ineffective young 
man; and if once you fall to that point, you 
will find it no easy matter to rise again. Jam 
sure that a young man may be very much what he 
pleases. In my own case it was so. I left school, 
where I had learned little or nothing, about 
the age of fourteen. I spent the next year at 
home learning to hunt and shoot. Then it was 
that the prospect of going to college opened 
upon me, and such thoughts as I have expressed 
in this letter occurred to my mind. I made 
my resolutions, and I acted up to them: I gave 
up all desultory reading—I never looked into 
a novel or a newspaper—I gave up shooting. 
During the five years I was in Ireland, I had 
the liberty of going when I pleased to a capital 
shooting-place. I never went but twice. In 
short, I considered every hour as precious, and 
I made everything bend to my determination 
not to be behind any of my companions,—and 
| then I speedily passed from one specics of charac- 
| ter toanother. Thad been a boy fond of pleasure 
| and idleness, reading only books of unprofitable 
| entertainment. I became speedily a youth of 
steady habits of application, and of irresistible 
| 





resolution. Isoon gained the ground I had lost, 
and I found those things which were difficult, 
and almost impossible to my idleness, easy 


ae 


ee 
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enough to my industry; and much of my hap- 
piness and ALL MY PROSPERITY IN LIFE have re- 
sulted from the change I made at your age. If 
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out neglecting any 


you s¢ riously resolve to be energetic and indus- 


trious, depend upon it you will for your whole 
life have reason to rejoice that you were wise 
enough to form and to act upon that determin- 
ation.” 


He declined, as we have stated, an op- | 


portunity of entering Parliament when he 
graduated. His earlier financial expecta- 
tions had failed through the loss of family 
Ireland, and Parliament af- 
He was determined 


property in 
forded no salary. 
secure the means of living, and of living 


He married into the well-known 


to 


usefully. 
Gurney family, when only about twenty- 
one years of age. Ina year after he was 
without employment, but had a wife and 
child to sustain. Ie would have been glad 
ofa clerk’s place with only five hundred dol- 


larsayear. He met withthe Hanburys, his 





duties at Spitalfields, he 
himself for St. Stephen’s. 
He read extensively in English literature; he 
digested Blackstone, and got some considerable 
inkling of law; he went through Montesquieu, 
and meditated on its general principles as 4 
science ; he studied political economy and kin- 
dred subjects; and thus, by the diligent im- 
provement of ‘the intervals of business,’ he 
labored to acquire so much, and such varied, 


studied hard to fit 


| though related, knowledge, that if ever called 


uncles, and entered their noted brewery— | 


we wish he had done better—but brewing 
and drinking were both thought well of 
then by British Christians, and are still 
sufficiently thought so. His application 
to 
had been before to study. 
Ile was active in 


business was now as cnergetic as 
lle enriched 
himself and his uncles. 
charities and public usefulness. He was 
unwearied in self-improvement by study. 
lie had acquired the art of concentrating 
his whole soul upon the task in hand. “ I] 


oe 


could brew,” he says, ‘one hour ;—do 
mathematics the next :—and shoot the 
next;—and each with my whole soul.” 


‘** When in business,” says Binney, 


“business, very properly, was tn him. 


it | 


to go into Parliament, he might not have to 
refuse from conscious unfitness,—have his qual- 
ifications to seek at the moment,—or all his life 
have to cram and read for subjects as they rose.” 


There is a motto, quoted from him, on 
the title-page of his Memoirs, which ex- 
presses the whole history of the man :— 


“The longer I live, the more I am certain 
that the great difference between men, between 
the feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is ENERGY—INVINCIBLE DETERMIN- 
ATION—Aa purpose once fixed, and then death or 
victory. That quality will do anything that can 
be done in this world ;—and no talents, no ecir- 


cumstances, no opportunities, will make a two- 


| legged creature a MAN without ae.” 


Vor the | 


hour or the day that it required his attention, | 


he ‘gave himself wholly to it.’ Every bit of 
him, from the crown of his head to the sole of 


and Elizabeth. 


his foot—brain and hands—skill and strength 
—when he had to work, did work : and some- | 
times he was at it from early morning till late 
at night. But this was not frequent, or the 


and less. At the 
same time, then, that he was thus often oceu- 
pied during 
morning or evening, for dev 
was not po 


necessity for it became less 


the day, he was finding oppertunity, 
It 
sible that one who had actually been 
ent a learned University in Par- 


ition to books. 


asked to rep 


re 








liament.—asked, as no empty compliment but 
in serious earnestness,—by men, as he acknowl- 
edged to himself, ‘of thought and education, 
honor and principle,—his companions and com- 
petit vho had known him and observed 
him for \ "—it was not possible but that he 
should be alive to the thought of the possibility, 
at least, of the House of Commons being his des- 
tination. He was willing, therefore, to avail 
himself of all the advantages he had previously 
enjoyed, and to put himself throuch a designed 
and elaborate preparation for public life. With- 


We could go on quoting almost indef- 
initely illustrations of the gigantic energy 
and heroic bravery of his character ; but 
sufficient examples will oceur when we 
come to consider him as a philanthropist ; 
meanwhile we cannot omit one instance 
which is full of significeance—a strongei 
proof of bravery, we will venture to say, 
there never was exhibited on a battle-field. 
We letters to his 
wife :— 


give it from his own 


“SprTaLFietps, July 15, 1816. 


“ As you must hear the story of our dog Prince, 
I may as well tell it you. On Thursday morn- 
ing, when I got on my horse at 8. Hoare’s, Da- 
vid told me that there was something the matter 
with Prince—that he had killed the cat, and 
almost killed the new dog, and had bit at him 
I ordered him to be tied up 
and taken care of, and then rode off to town. 
When I got into Hampstead, I saw Prince cov- 
ered with mud, and running furiously, and 
biting ateverything. I saw him bite at least a 
dozen a os, two boys, and a man. 

‘Of course I was exceedingly alarmed, being 
persuaded he was mad. I tried every effort to 
stop him or kill him, or to drive him into some 
outhouse, but in vain. At last he sprang up at 
a boy, and seized him by the breast ; happily 
I was near him, and knocked him off with my 
whip. He then set off toward London, and I 
rode by his side, waiting for some opportunity 
of stopping him. I continually spoke to him, 
but he paid no regard to coaxing or scolding. 
You may suppose I was seriously alarmed, dread- 
ing the immense mischief he might do, having 
seen him do so much in the few preceding min- 
utes. I was territied at the idea of his getting 
into Camden Town and London; and at length 
considering that if ever there was an occasion 
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that justified a risk of life, this was it, I deter- 
mined to catch him myself. Happily he ran up 
to Prior’s gate, and I threw myself from my 
horse upon him, and caught him by the neck: 
he bit at me and struggled, but without effect, 
and I succeeded in securing him, without his 
biting me. He died yesterday, raving mad. 

““Was there ever a more merciful escape? 
Think of the children being gone! I feel it 
most seriously, but I cannot now write more 
fully. Ihave not been at all nervous about it, 
though certainly rather low, occasioned partly 
by this, and partly by some other things. 

“T do not feel much fit for our Bible-meeting 
on Wednesday—but I must exert myself. 


“P.S. Write me word whether Fowell has 
any wound on his fingers; and if he has one 
made by the dog, let it be cut out immediately : 
mind, these are my positive orders.” 


He afterward mentioned some particu- 
lars which he had omitted in this hurried 
letter. 


“ When I seized the dog,” he said, “ his strug- 
gles were so desperate that it scemed at first 
almost impossible to hold him, till I lifted him 
up in the air, when he was more easily man- 
aged, and I contrived to ring the bell. I was 
afraid that the foam, which was pouring from 
his mouth in his furious efforts to bite me, 
might get into some scratch, and do me injury ; 
so with great difliculty I held him with one 
hand, while I put the other into my pocket and 
forced on my glove; then I did the same with 
my other hand, and at last the gardener opened 
the door, saying, ‘What do you want?” ‘I’ve 
brought you a mad doz,’ replicd 1; and telling 
him to get a strong chain, [ walked into the 
yard, carrying the dog by his neck. I was de- 
termined not to kill him, as | thought if he 
should prove not to be mad, it would be such a 
satisfaction to the three persons whem he had 
bitten. I made the gardener (who was in a 
terrible fright) secure the collar round his neck 
and tix the other end of the chain to a tree, 
and then walking to its furthest range, with 
all my force, which was nearly exhausted by his 
frantic struggles, I flung him away from me, 
and sprang back. He made a desperate bound 
after me; but finding himself foiled, he uttered 
the most fearful yell I ever heard. All that 
day he did nothing but rush to and fro, champ- 
ing the foam which gushed from his jaws; we 
threw him meat, and he snatched at it with a 
fury, but instantly dropped it again. 

“The next day when I went to see him, I 
thought the chain seemed worn, so I pinned 
him to the gronnd between the prongs of a pitch- 





fork, and then fixed a much larger chain round | 
his neck; when I pulled off the fork, he sprang | 


up and made a dash at me, which snapped the 
old chain in two! He died in forty-eight hours 
from the time he went mad.” 

Mr. Buxton writes to his wife a day or 
two later :— 


“T shot all the dogs, and drowned all the 
cats. ‘The man and boys who were bit, are 
doing pretty well, Their wounds were imme- 
diately attended to, cut, and burnt out. 


“What a terrible business it was! You must 
not scold me for the risk I ran; what I did I 
did from a conviction that it was my duty, and 
I never can think that an over-cautious care of 
self in circumstances where your risk may pre- 
serve others, is so great a virtue as you seem to 
think it. I do believe that if I had shrunk 
from the danger, and others had suffered in 
consequence, I should have felt more pain than 
I should have done had I received a bite.” 

There, young men of generous hearts, 
is heroism for you, of the truest style. 
The last sentence is fit to be a text for 
the pulpit on a week-day, if not ona Sun- 
day. What was Napoleon on the bridge 
of Lodi, or Murat dashing with his columns 
on the bayonets of the enemy, compared 
with this heroic man in the desperate 
chase on the highway to London, and in 
the seizure and last struggle with the mad- 
dened brute ?—a struggle against odds, 
not merely of death, but death with mad- 
ness itself, and madness the most fright- 
ful known in the history of human suffer- 
ing! Buxton would have declined the 
challenge to a duel, and been ealled a 
coward by the bravues of the pistol; but 
what duelist would accept of terms which 
should expose him to such odds?) What 
chivalry would keep the field, if the enemy 
were a corps of mad dogs? 

We must refer to a third trait of this 
truly great man, before we close this part 
of our sketeh—his delicate, we were about 
to say his femiuine sensibility. Some 
one has said, that there is always some- 
what of fine sensibility, the tenderness 
of woman, about great natures. Chris- 
tianity is full of the fact—Christ himself 
was an impersonation of it. Christian- 
ity has transformed not only art and so- 
cial life, but heroism itself. It would 
abolish the heroism of war, and will in- 
evitably do so yet; but in postponing its 
abolition till the due time, it received it 
from old Rome, only on condition that it 
should be ameliorated by the gentleness 
of chivalry—a gentleness borrowed from 
and ever graciously recognizing woman. 
“The age of chivalry has gone,” said 
Burke; and he said the truth. Christian 
warfare has, however, adopted the humani- 
ties of the modern “ Jaws of nations,” and 
seems now by its augmented means of de- 


| struction, its increased horrors, to be rapid- 


ly preparing the way for its self-abolition. 
How different is the ideal of the old 


| Greek or Roman heroic character from 


that of Christianity! Meekness—the very 
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dn ke 
temper of all Christian virtues—was but | 


moral impotency, to the ancient mind, till | 


it was seen looking up to heaven serenely 
from the martyr fires. Humilily is a 
word unknown to the old classie tongues, 
in our modern sense. A critic says that 
Saint Paul had to recoin the Greek term. 
Magnanimity was the word for Roman 
greatness—but it implied not only justice, 





mul'iplied of late yeers. Buxton’s Me- 
me half of its fascination to the 
views it ~ fords us of “ Earlham Hall,” 
the Gurney homestead ; and then there is 
the life of John Joseph Gurney, the son 
of the the noblest of 


owes 


house, und son 


- Qu«kerism for the last‘ undred vears ; and 


temperance, courage—but revenge, selfish- 


ness, pride—pride was its very essence. 
Christianity has its magnanimity—its hero- 
ism for principle, not for self, and its 
heroism unto death—it reverses the old 
code of greatness—it pronounces some 01 
the old virtues the most malignant vices. 
Penitence, seli-sacrifice, meekness, numil- 
ity, forgiveness, forbearance even un‘o 


‘* long-suffe. ing,” thee are its blessed vir- 


| higher sense than 


| 


tues, and these the proofs of its divini’y, | 


for they are just the virtues needed to quell 
the malignant passions of our fallen © orld. 
And it is by these very virtues that Uhris- 
tianity produces a genial character in such 
a heroic man as Buxton, by d fusing a 
gentle temper th ough the stout energies 
of his life. 
mestic life of such a man does it show the 


Especially in the soe‘al and do- 


sanctifying beauty, the benignity and nia- 
cidity of its spirit. We feel that we in- 
troduce this point at the wrong place— 
the paging of our manuscript slows that 
we must not prclong much further the 
present paper, and yet we need ample 
space for the picture we should like to 
Fowell Bux- 
ton, as illustrative of the trait of character 
It would be a charming 


draw of the domestie life of 


now before us. 
picture, we assure the reader, even from 
our rude hand We refer him to Binney 
and to th 


lines, but must gratify ourselves, at least, 


original memoir for its full out- 


with a few further allusions to it. 

Those of our readers who have read 
that oddest of the lives of odd men—the 
Lavengro of Barrow, will recall a scene 
near Norwich, in England, in which the 
adventurer penetrates through beautiful 
riverside scenery and gardens into a most 
comfortable old English mansion, into its 
library, and its very sanctuary. It was 
the house of old Mr. Gurney, the head 
of the now celebrated Gurney family, 
though not so stated in the book: there 
is a charm over the whole picture, and it 
is genuine, as every subsequent glimpse 
from 
These books have 


we get into that refined household 
othe r books. proves. 


the life, or rather “lives” of Mrs. Fry, a 


aughter of the house, and one of the 
noblest of women, not to say of Quaker- 
sm, but of the -ari .—c.e whose reputa 


tion is intrinsically greater and dearer to 


ier cuantcy ad he» rac, than chat of her 
sovereign. The G rney fan. 7 has be- 
cyme *eanobled” within a few years, lL. a 


ny titled Louse of che 
English realm. B:.xton fourd in its sane- 
‘uary the ir‘uence tha. saved him. Fe 
first went thither to spend his vacation, a 
rapolisued, unhopeful Soy. He 
one of the best “falls ’ a 
oung man ean save, who wishes to sise 
well in the world or in worth. Binney 
waxes ardeat in thought and beautiful in 


youns, 
“fell in love,” 


style when he refers to this “ grand crisis,” 
as he calls it, in the life of the future 
statesman. 


“He lad become acquainted with Joun Gur- 
ney, the eldest son of Jehn Gurney, Esq., of 
Earlham Hall, near Norwich. He was invited 
thither, on a visit, and went. He found him- 
self in a new world. Mr. Gurney had eleven 
children, al! of them, at this time, at home. 
There were three elder daughters ; John, Bux- 
ton’s friend; then a group of four girls, about 
Buxton’s own age; and lastly, three younger 
The father had for several years been a 
widower. He was by profession a Friend,—but 
not very strict. His worldly position and long 
widowhood,—his going into society and his home 
hospitalities,—his connection with the literary 
and the fashionable, on the one side, and with 
‘the straitest sect of our religion,’ on the other— 
had, altogether, a striking effect on the family 
circle, The members of it were all persons of 
superior minds—especially the women. One of 
the elder daughters was already under the influ- 
ence both of rligion and Quakerism ; the others 
were somewhat gay in their habits; all were in- 
vellectual. Music, dancing, and drawing, were 
among their accomplishments; but they were 
zealously devoted to the higher forms of self- 
culture, and were strenuous in their endeavors 
to acquire knowledge and to strengthen their 
understandings. There would be signs, I should 
think, in the doings, and dress, and daily life 
of this extraordinary family, indicative of the 
two spheres to which they belonged. There 
might be something present, or absent, here and 
there, about their apparel, that just served to 
show whence they came, and to give increased 
interest to what they were. There might be 


boys. 


| little things, in their modes of address and man- 


ners toward each other, startlingly beautiful as 
‘not of the world,’ while yet, at the same time, 
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that glow and sunlight of earth’s gay morning 
that is of the world, sat on their brow, and was 
bright about them. They wenta good deal into 
society, and their power to interest and please 
would lose nuthing, I am persuaded, by the slight 
tinge of the Quaker element that they might 
carry with them. At home, all were zealously 
oceupied in self-education. The younger boys, 
even, sympathized with their sisters, and the 
whole circle were full of energy in the pursuit 
of knowledge and the conquest of difficulties. 
They were alike hearty in their play and work, 
their amusement: and their studies,—in the ex- 
ercise of the accomplishments that adorn life, 
as in the acquisition of knowledge and the cul- 
ture and discipline of their best faculties, 
Sketching and reading in the park, under the 
shadow of its old trees,—‘ their custom, often, 
in an afterroon,’—their excursions on foot,— 
their long days spent in the woods gathering 
wild fiowers, which, though in sport they might 
decorate the bonnet, were intended in earnest- 
ness to instruct in botany; their long, dashing 
rides on horseback; their conversation on an 
evening in the old hall; their one day dining 
out with a lord, and their receiving on another 
the visit of a prince; their being equally at. 
home with an artist in his studio, an author 
with his book, or an officer at a ball ;—why, all 
these things, to our raw, rude Devonshire lad, 
made Earlham Hall a seene of enchantment. 
Captivated and delighted, however,—dazzled 
and entraneed as he unquestionably was, by 
what he saw in his fair associates, the great 
point to be observed is, that their mental exer- 
cises and intellectual pursuits, their intelligence 
and taste, their aspirations and aims after self- 
improvement, were the sources of the influence 
they exercised over him, and of the manly char- 
acter of the sympathy they excited. He be- 
came a new man. Intellectuai tastes and en- 
ergies were awakened. Studious habits were 
instantly formed. A course of classical reading 
commenced. A laudable ambition was enkind- 
led and sustained, which superseded his fond- 
ness for the fieldandthe gun. It was, tnted/eet- 
udly, * a renewing of the mind,’—‘ a being born 
again, —‘a conversion, —a sudden transition 
‘from death to life and from darkness to light,’ 
—‘old things passed away, all things became 
new.’ From the moment that he was subjected 
to a highly-cifted intellectual influence, his 
whole mental being underwent a change. He 
proceeded to Eariham a great idle lad, of sport- 
ing propensities and desultory habits; he left it 
in purpose and pursuits Aman. He lived longer 
in that month than he had seemed to do in pre- 
vious years, or than he could ever do again in 
the same period, except, indeed, in experiencing 
another and a higher birth. ‘I know no bless- 
ing,’ he says, ‘of a temporal nature, for which 
I ough+ to render so many thanks, as my con- 
nection with the Earlham family. Iv mas 
GIVEN A COLOR TO MY LIFE, 
most positive and pregnant with good, at that 
critical period, between school and manhood. 
They were eager for improvement—Z caught the 


infection. 1 was resolved to please them, and 


in the college at Dublin, at a distance from all 
my friends, and all control, their influence kept 
me hard at my books and sweetened the toil | 
they gave. 








Its intluence was | 


The distinctions I gained (little | 
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valuable as distinctions, but valuable, because 
habits of industry, perseverance, and reflec- 
tion, were necessary to obtain them) were 
exclusively the result of the animating pas- 
sion in my mind, to carry back to them the 
prizes which they prompted and enabled me to 
win.’” 

The “animating passion,’—-hear the 
Herculean, strong-souled man speak, as his 
great heart softens and grows good and 
loving under the gentle influence which 
sways him! Hannah Gurney, a sweet 
young Quakeress, of Earlham Hall, was 
* the bright particular star” that shed this 
“select influence ” upon his ripening young 
manhood. He graduated, as we have seen, 
earrying with ‘1im all the honors of Dub- 
lin University. He suffered reverses in 
his property, but no sooner got out of col- 
lege than he—a Church-of-England man, 
and the son of one—claimed the young 
Quakeress as his bride. He declined a 
seat in Parliament, that he might first earn 
bread for her and the children she was to 
give him. He then fought his way to 
public distinction—to Parliament, to a state 
title, to opulence, to the comforts and ele- 
good old English gentle- 
man’s” country residence, with its parks 
and its lawns, and above all, to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen and of all humane 
hearts, in the world. 

Now though there was a divine provi- 
dence in all this, and many moral motives 
and high faculties, yet we believe with 
Mr. Binney, that the fine sensibility of the 
man, touched and kindled by the domestic 
influences of Earlham Hall, and especially 
by the love that wove his destiny with 
that of Hannah Gurney and her rare fam- 
ily, was the special cause—* the grand 
crisis” of the whole. God himself makes 
the truly great .uan, and knows best how 
to lead him in his career; never does he 
bring about an example of the best great- 
ness without assigning precedence in it to 
the heart rather than to the head. 

And now his family was his moral for- 
tress, where he found refuge from the din 
and strife of his manly conflicts with the 
world, and reinvigoration for their incessant 
renewal. His heart, fu.l of warm affee- 
tions, grew more and more heroic uader the 
influence of the gentle beings who ever 
welcomed and loved him there. Binney 
dwells with delighted interes: and much 
emphasis on this fact— the most power- 
ful, the most con ‘raining, the holiest 
and best of the exverp | impuises that 


gancies of “ the 
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touched and moved Sir Fowell Buxton— 
that to which he yielded with constant 
delight—and the source of whose poteney 
lay in its pure and heavenly gentleness in 
conjunction with the stirrings of his human 
love—was what came upon him in his own 
domestic cirele, and from the more gifted 
of his family connections. Of several of 
his ‘ sweet sisters’ he speaks in terms of 
high respect ; but for Priscilla Gurney— 
one of the gay Earlham group, who, like 
Mrs. Fry, gave up the world, devoted her- 
self to God, and became a female minister 
among the Friends—his love and admira- 
He speaks of 


her intellect as of the first order; of her 


tion are almost boundless 


eloquence as uncommon, almost unparal- 
leled ; of her character as the combination 
of illustrious virtues. She died in 1821. 
During her illness she repeatedly sent for 
Buxton, ‘urging him to make the eause 
and condition of the slaves the first object 
of his life.’ 


Was 


Her last act, or nearly her 
last, to the 
solemn charge ; she almost expired in the 
ineffectual effort—she could only indicate, 


an attempt reiterate 


in two or three teeble, broken words, what 
became the most saered memory of the 
dead, and was cherished as her parting 
the It distinetly 
stated, that it 
which he often referred, as preparing his 


by living. is 


ePracy 


mind for accepting the advocacy of the 
anti-slavery cause. He never, I believe, 
lost the impression, nor fuiled to be influ- 
If it had been 
possible for him to have grown lukewarm 
or the 
doubtless promised her to pursue, the 


enced and sustained by it. 


eareless in work which he had 


spirit of the departed Priscilla Gurney 


would have seemed to eonfront him, to 


reprove and stimulate his flagging zeal.” 
Celibacy as a convenience for public 


men, a condicion of suecess to men of 


great faculties—never did that flagrant 
harbarism receive a more complete refu- 
tation than in the life of Buxton. He 


was brave in marrying when ne did ; but he 
was wise, also, especially as he had taken 
good care to be previously wise in the 
choice of his bride. lis home was now 
is a citadel of strength ; its influences and 
motives urged him onward continually. 
lis sanectities sanctified all life to him; and 
when he was out in the combats of the 
world there were but two thoughts that 
touched his the 


world above, and the little world of home 


ambition — how grand 
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; 
approved his conduct. Binney becomes 


‘treats of this point. 





even, more eloquent than usual when he 
We cannot better 
take leave of the reader till our next num- 
ber, than with his beautiful words :— 


“ To Buxton, his fumily cirele was the world, so 
far as judge or audience was concerned. In 
their sight he acted; to them he spoke ; their 
sympathy was enough—their suffrages sutli- 
cient. With them, and with the consciousness 
of right on his side, he could face anything, 
sustain attacks, bear abuse, lose popularity, 
offend friends. Had they forsaken him, he 
would have suspected himself: it would have 
been impossible for him, in such circumstances, 
really to believe that he conld be right. His 
soul was a reflection of the light and hues of the 
heaven that was over him ;—and he lived under 
it so joyously !—and looked up to it so often '— 
and thought within himself that no spot on 
earth was canopied like that on which his hearth 
stood,—and that no eye could rest anywhere on 
what surpassed the scene which surrounded 
him, and which sparkled and shone with the 
looks and smiles of a cirele radiant with intelli- 
It is no disparagement 





rvenece and coodne ss! 
to Sir Fowell Buxton that the Gurney family 
‘colored his life ;’ or that his private affections 
so assisted to make him and keep him what he 


was. It is a fine thing,—a beautiful and holy 


| sight in this sad dislocated world,—that of a 
| great-souled, heroic man, in a severe public con- 


flict, refreshed and helped by the descent upon 


| him of the soft but invigorating dew of the do- 


was one of the things to | 


a pre 


mestic charities.” 
ara ee 

Syrian Norions or Mepican Sxitt.—A 
doctor is thoucht nothing of here unless he 
resorts to violent remedies. I was told a 
curious anecdote of a doctor, who acquired 
ut Beilan. He was 
much given to administering emeties, and 


reputation in 
having a very delicate patient, resorted as 
usual to this method of eure, leaving in the 
hands of the patient’s brother three strong 


| doses of emetic, which he directed should 


| be administered at intervals of three hours. 


The brother, finding the first powder had no 


| immediate effeet, gave the unfortunate in 


valid the remaining two within five min 
The sickness, 
succeeded by spasms and cramp, which in 
Next day. 
the doctor was astonished to learn, on in 


utes, result was violent 


a few hours terminated fatally. 
quiry, that his patient was dead, and 


“ Ne 


said the brother, “* it was so fated : 


evinced his coneern in his face. ver 


mind,” 


| but, Mashalla! you are a great doctor: 


the medicine you gave never ceased oper- 
ating till the moment of my brother's death. 
It was a fine medicine, and if it could n't 
cure him, nothing earthly could.” —Neale’s 
Eight Years in Syria. 
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ESTHER MALCOLM’S STORY. 


Y father returned home one afternoon, 

earlier than usual. I was sitting at 
the window at work, and looked up when 
1 heard the little garden gate opened, and 
then shut with a sharp click. 

There was a strange mingling of pleas- 
ure and pain im my father’s looks; and 
though he seemed to hurry up the garden 
path, he lingered. I could not make it 
out. 

* You have succeeded better to-day, my 
dear,” said my mother, when he entered 
the room. 

* Yes, Lucy—perhaps,” he answered, 
hesitatingly ; “I do not know what to say 
about that. No; I do not know that I 
have,” he added hastily. 

My father was a mercantile clerk in 
search of employment. A few months 
before, he had been ill, and we feared he 
would die; but God spared him. When 
sufficiently recovered to return to business, 
he found his situation filled up, and he 
was cast on his own resources. 

These resources, alas! were very slen- 
der. His illness had sadly diminished 
them ; and the prospect of a dreary winter 
approaching, and he unemployed, filled 
him with natural concern. 

Our family was not large. 





It had been 


larger; but death had onee and again and 
again entered it. One brother only and 


myself were left. Harry was younger 
than I. He was about sixteen, and had 
left school just as my father’s illness com- 
menced ; 
our dear parents’ anxiety. 
been educated for counting-house life ; 
but we had few friends—none who could 
assist us in this matter; and he too was 
unemployed. 

My father had made many efforts, had 
advertised and answered advertisements, 
had sought and obtained interviews with 
employers, had seemed at times within 
reach of what he sought and needed, but 
some fatality appeared to attend his efforts. 
He was too late, or too early, or not young 
enough; or he was ignorant of some in- 
dispensable foreign language. 
who have been similarly circumstanced 
know how many incidents go to make up 
a successful application, and how little, 
for a time at least, success seems to de- 
pend on proved efficiency and unblemished 
character. 


and here was another item in 
Harry had | 
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Let this pass for an explanation; or 


| shall I say further, that, as a teacher of 





Those only | 


music to little girls, I was doing the best 
I could, and it was but little, toward my 
self-support. Further than this, alas! J 
had no power. 

*“T do not understand you, William,” 
said my mother, in rejoinder to my fath- 
er’s somewhat contradictory information. 
* But I fear you have been again disap- 
pointed.” 

My father did not immediately reply ; 
and we soon afterward sat down to tea. 

“JT have had a liberal offer to-day, 
Lucy,” said my father presently—* or 
what appears to be such; but it must rest 
with you whether I can accept it or not.” 
There was a mournful tone in his voice, I 
thought, and I wondered at this, for gene- 
rally he was cheerful and hopeful. 

“How can it depend on me?” my 
mother asked. 

* For how long would you agree to part 
with me?” said my father. 

“To part, William?” and my mother’s 
countenance was shaded with anxiety. 
** You do not mean, by your going abroad ?” 

“ Even so, my dear. I can, if I please, 
sail next month for India on business 
which, at the shortest, will take up three 
years. The terms, as I said, are liberal ; 
but I shall not go without your consent.” 

My mother heard in silence; she only 
asked, ‘‘ When must you decide, William?” 
and was told that my father must give his 
answer to-morrow. 

That was a sorrowful evening to us all. 
Before we separated for the night, and 
when we were by ourselves, I said to my 
mother, “ You will not let dear papa go, 
will you?” 

She was a kind and indulgent mother, 
and fondly cevoted to our father; she 
was also a prudent, thoughtful woman. 
“7 dare not answer your question, Es- 
ther,” she said. ‘ You must wait till to- 
morrow, to know how we have decided.” 

I lay awake that night for many hours. 
The painful possibility of the long separa- 
tion which seemed to threaten us filled me 
with dismay. I could hear, too, the voices 


of my father and mother in the room be- 
low: a gentle murmuring sound it was, 
but it prevented me from sleeping. I heard 
my father, too, in solemn, earnest prayer; 
and then there was a short silence. They 
had been in consultation I knew, and I 
longed to know what the result should be. 
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It was long past midnight when I heard 
their steps on the stairs, and saw the pass- 
ing glimmer of their light through the 


chinks of my unlatched door, as they went | 


softly by. When the house was quite 
still, I sunk into a troubled slumber. 


The next day their decision was com- 
municated to Harry and me. It was what 


we feared. My father thought it right to 


accept the appointment, and my mother | 


had consented. 


We had no time to waste in unavailing | 
regrets: we had to prepare for my father’s | 


departure, and he to make the best ar- 
rangements in his power for our support 


during his long absence. A small sum | 


1 


of money in hand, and an order upon his | 


new employers for a quarterly advance, to | 


be deducted from his salary, seemed to 
insure us from the dread of destitution: 
and we hoped, too, that Harry would soon 
obtain employment. Thus far all was 
well. 

The day of parting came. It was very 
painful ; but we determined to accompany 
my father to the dock, where he was to 
embark ; and there we stood, a little fam- 
ily group, on the crowded deck of the 
ship, taking our last farewell—a very sor- 
rowful one ; for how probable it was that 
we were then parting never again to meet 
in this world. My father tried to console 
us and keep up our spirits; but it was 
easy to see how much he himself needed 
to be cheered. 

You may think that we had neither 
sight nor hearing for anything transpiring 
around us; yet, in that painful half-hour, 
we slightly noticed another group, some- 
what like our own, on another part of the 
deck. There Wwe 
a younger man, and two fair girls. They, 
like us, were evidently deeply affected 


there was to be a parting there. Presently 


the group was broken up. 
derly gentleman in conversation with the 


eaptain of the ship; and t} 


en, gently lead- 
ing his wife to the ship's side, they dis- 
appeared. The younger gentleman and 
one of the girls followed, and the sister 
stood alone on deck weeping, though striv- 
ing courageously to suppress her tears, 
while she waved her last adieu to her 
friends. She, then, was to be a passen- 
ger, anda solitary one. In a short time 
the captain approached her, and kindly 


I saw the el- | 


>a middle-age d couple, | 


leading her away, they vanished from our | 


sight. All this came to my memory after- 





ward; at that time, though the scene pass- 
ed before my eyes, I little regarded it. 

Then came our final parting, the last 
blessing, the last counsel, the last whis- 
pered, heart-breathed prayer, the last kiss 
from a father’s lips, which had never ut- 
tered a word but in kindness and love. 

A few hours later, and the ship was far 
on its way, and we who remained were 
passing a dream-disturbed night in our 
lonely home. 

After this, for some months, we went 
on much as before my father left us. My 
mother had enough to employ her at home, 
and | with my music lessons. <As to poor 
Harry, he could get nothing to do, and his 
face began to wear a look of premature 
anxiety. We did not become reconciled 
to my father’s absence, and we thought 
much of the long time which must elapse 
before we could again meet; but time 
softens even the pangs of separation, and 
we were not so unhappy as had been pre- 
dicted. Our greatest trial, perhaps, was 
on poor Harry’s account. 

We had had two or three letters from my 
father, in which he spoke hopefully of his 
prospects, and cheerfully of his health and 
comfort on ship-board. ‘The first was 
written before the ship left the channel ; 
the next, and the next after that, were 
written on the voyage, and sent to us by 
homeward-bound ships. Then came a 
long silence, and after that—when we had 
began to conjure up a host of imaginary 
fears—a long and welcome letter. 

My father had landed in safety, and was 
fully engaged in the business which had 
taken him abroad. He was well, too, and 
comparatively unaffected by the climate. 
All this was a eause for thankfulness. 
But though safe when the letter was writ- 
ten, my father had been in great peril. 
The latter part of the voyage had been 
disastrous. The ship in which he sailed 
had encountered heavy gales and storms, 
and had been nearly Jost. For many 
hours, my father wrote, almost all hope 
of seeing another morning dawn was given 
up by both passengers and crew ; but the 
danger was averted and the ship saved. 

In his former letters he had mentioned 
that among his fellow-passengers was a 
young lady with whom he was much in- 
terested. Excepting that she had been 
placed under the captain’s protection, Miss 
Herbert was solitary and unfriended. He 
described her manners as very modest and 




















winning, and her tone of conversation su- 
perior to that of the passengers in general. 
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| blissful relief from the suffocating appre- 


My father said that Miss Herbert’s lone- | 


liness had first touched his sympathy, for 
he thought of his Esther, as placed under 
the same circumstances; and he had of- 
fered such attentions as an elderly gentle- 
man might with propriety and courtesy 
show to a young stranger lady. They 
were received gratefully, and after a time 
my father and the young lady had become 
to each other as father and daughter. 
Miss Herbert was going out to India as 
governess in an English family of rank 
and station in Caleutta. My father’s des- 
tination was Madras. 

The events of the fearful night had in- 
creased my father’s interest in Mary Her- 
bert, by calling forth his admiration of 
her fortitude and faith in divine love and 
protection. While others abandoned them- 
selves to despair, she was pale and shrink- 
ing indeed, but calm and composed.— 
Through all the danger my father was by 
her side, but not, he said, so much to sup- 
port her as to witness the power of faith 
in the prospect of sudden and awful death. 
Thus much for Miss Herbert, of whom 
we sometimes talked when talking of my 
father—for his letters had awakened an 
interest in her fortunes; and then it was 
that I remembered the parting on board 
the ship, and wondered whether the young 
lady I had seen was the Miss Herbert of 
my father’s story. 

My father had been away from us about 
a year, when a cloud arose which threat- 
ened us with ruin. One evening Harry 
came home, pale and agitated. I should 
say that he had at length succeeded in 
obtaining employment in an attorney’s 
office ; but his salary was very small, and 
his situation merely temporary. 

“Harry, dear, what is the matter?” 
asked our mother, anxiously. 

* Have you heard anything from Mor- 
timer and Hughes to-day, mother?’ he 
said, hastily. Mortimer and Hughes was 
the firm for which 
caged. 

“ Mortimer and Hughes!” exclaimed 
my mother, with increased alarm: “ is it 
any ill-tidings of your father?’ she de- 
manded, hurriedly. 

** No, mother, no; it is not that: but 
Mortimer and Hughes have failed—their 
names are in this day’s Gazette.” 

Our sensations were at first those of 


Vout. VI.—13 


our father was en- 








| 
| 
| 


hension which Harry’s first words had 
caused. Not that we thought with indif- 
ference of the commercial failure; but 
we had fully expected that Harry had 
been charged with tidings of death. When, 
however, we began to think calmly of the 
intelligence, our spirits sunk within us. 

The next morning my mother hastened 
to the city, and our worst apprehensions 
were confirmed. Not only was my fa- 
ther’s mission at an end, but he would be 
left without employment in India, and un- 
provided even with the means of return- 
ing home. Our income was also, and of 
course, suddenly eut off. It was a hard 
case, my mother was told by the bank- 
rupts’ assignees, but it could not be helped. 
There might eventually be something se- 
cured for us; but they gave little hope 
even of this, for the firm was deeply in- 
volved, and the dividend would be very 
small. 

My mother was not apt to give way to 
despondency. She had that happy confi- 
dence in God's superintending and fatherly 
care which nothing could effectually and 
permanently displace, founded as it was 
on the promises of the gospel ; and that 
support did not fail her now. The burden 
was not removed, but she was helped to 
bear it; and her example inspired us, her 
children, with courage and energy. 

We began by retrenching cur hitherto 
comparatively small expenses, and I ex- 
erted myself to extend my limited con- 
nection, so as to be fully employed in 
teaching. As to dear Harry, he mourned 
over his helplessness. ‘The small remu- 
neration he received for his occasional 
services in the attorney’s office was not 
sufficient for his own support. Even this 
was at length withdrawn, and he was again 
unemployed. 

I had obtained one new pupil. It was 
at some distance from home, but this was 
of small importance compared with the 


| additional weekly receipt which it added 


to our income. One morning, in walking 
to Mrs. Lascelles’, my new patroness, | 
was caught in a hasty and heavy shower 
of rain. It vexed me sadly. How little 
did I think that that very unwelcome 
shower would be the means of deliverance 
from threatening poverty ! 

Mrs. Lascelles was a motherly, kind 
lady; and when she found that her little 
girl’s music teacher had walked through 








the rain, and was very wet, she insisted 
on my drying my garments by the parlour 
fire before I gave the lesson. She offered 
me refreshments also, and made me take 
them too—* to keep the cold out,” as she 
said. 

These kindnesses were hardly through, 
when a knock was heard at the door, and 
a lady was introduced, whom Mrs. Las- 
celles at once received an intimate 
friend, without the formality of an an- 
nouncement. 

“T was not coming to see you to-day,” 
said the stranger, “ but this unexpected 
shower has driven me to take refuge.” 

I was puzzled with the lady’s looks. It 
seemed as though the countenance was 
not altogether unknown to me, though | 
could not imagine where or when I had 
seen it. It was an elderly countenance, 
very pleasant to look upon, though marked 
here and there with lines which told of 


as 


past trials, [ thought. 

IT was about to retire, when Mrs. Las- 
celles stayed me. “ Do not run 
Miss Malcolm. Iam sure you cannot be 
dry yet; and it is a serious thing for 


away, 


young ladies, you know, or for old ladies 
either,” she added, with a pleasant smile, 
“to ecateh cold. You must not go, indeed, 
till you are quite ready ; Mrs. Herbert and 
I have no seerets to talk over.” 

Mrs. Herbert! 
the parting scene on ship-board. 


I remembered it all— 
This 
was the lady I had seen, sorrowfully bid- 
ding farewell to her daughter: she was 
the mother of my dear father’s fellow- 
voyager. How strange! I thought; and 
I looked into the lady’s face. 

She was regarding me earnestly also. 

** Miss Malcolm!” she repeated. ‘ My 
dear young lady, pardon my curiosity : do 
your friends live in London 2?” 

“My mother and brother, madam,” I 
replied ; ‘* but my father is abroad.” 

“In India 2?” asked the lady. 

** Yes; he sailed more thana year ago.” 

‘In what ship did he go out?” Mrs. 
Herbert inquired ; and her voice. I thought, 
trembled slightiy. [ gave the name of 
the ship, and the name also of the cap- 
tain. 
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how sorry Mr. Herbert and I have been 


| not to have known your mother’s direc- 


| 


| and I to my pupil. 


*T am glad, I am very glad, to have ; 


met you, Miss Maleolm,” she said ten- 
derly ; and she took me kindly by the 
* You do not know,” she added, 


hand. 
‘*how much I am indebted to your kind 
father, though I have never seen him; and, 


tion, so that we could call on her to ex- 
press our gratitude. You must let us do 
so now.” 

Mrs. Herbert asked me no more ques- 
tions then, except that she noted down our 
address; and we soon separated, she go- 
ing homeward when the rain had ceased, 
A few days afterward, 
however, she called upon my mother. 

Half an hour’s conversation sufficed to 
banish from their minds the idea that they 
had been life-long strangers to each other. 
There was a bond of sympathy in the cir- 
cumstances which had brought them to- 
cether—the dear who were far 
away. There was another bond of syin- 
pathy; each had passed through many 
domestic sorrows, and had been supported 
under them. And there was yet a third, 
and a stronger bond—that which unites 
heart to heart, in Christian love. ‘ One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 


5] 


ones 


brethren.’ 

My mother lightly touched upon her 
present sources of anxiety, her uncertain- 
ty respecting my father’s prospects, the 
loss of income arising from the bankruptcy 
of his employers, and my brother Harry’s 
want of occupation. Mrs. Herbert spoke 
a few words of encouragement and hope, 
and then she departed. 

We did not suppose we should know 
any more of our visitor, now that she had 
performed her errand ; but we were mis- 
taken. Only a few days afterward, my 
mother received a short note—W ould Mr. 
Henry Malcolm call on Mr. Herbert, at a 
certain office in the city, at a certain hour 
the next day ? 

Harry went, of course ; and he returned 
in high spirits. Mr. Herbert had heard 
of a situation—a clerkship—which my 
brother was well qualified to fill. He haa 
introduced Harry, and all preliminaries 
were arranged. The salary was liberal, 
so liberal as to be sufficient for the reduced 
expenses of our home : dear Harry thought 
it magnificent. Mr. Herbert of 
course, in his estimation, one of the pleas- 
antest gentlemen Harry had ever met. 

My brother went day after day to the 
to my pupils, to 
whom two others were added by the re- 
commendation of kind Mrs. Lascelles: 
and if it had not been for our uncertainty 
about dear father. we should have been 


was, 


counting-house, and | 
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very happy. But some months passed, 
and we did not hear from him. 

At length came a letter ; it contained 
good news. My father had indeed been 
put to much inconvenience by the failure 


of his employers ; but he had entered into | 


another engagement, and was prospering. 
He remitted money to us, which happily 
we did not urgently need, thanks to good 
Mr. Herbert’s exertions for Harry; and 
the only drawback to the pleasure of the 
letter was the uncertainty of his return to 
England. 


Posrscrier.—Why should there not be 
a postscript to a lady’s story, as well as to 


a lady’s letter? Four years have passed 


away since my father arrived in India. | 


He is not there now; he is on his passage 
home. We expect him next month; and 
my dear mother is rather nervous when 
the wind is high, otherwise she is well and 


happy. Harry is gay asa lark; his salary 


has twice been advanced; and his em- | 


ployers have promised him another ad- 


vance at Christmas. At Christmas I sup- 


pose I must give up teaching music: so | 


George Herbert tells me; and I—I have 
promised. We are very friendly indeed 
with the Herberts ; and Mary, who came 
home last year with the family in which 
she is governess, and who is a lovely, 
affectionate, simple-hearted girl, says that 
we two ought to be sisters. 


THE BIRD OF WISDOM IN THE EAST. 
| | pate in his interesting “ Journey 


from Constantinople to Corfu,” re- 
lates some incidents finely illustrative of 
classified facts. We give the following 
| respecting the bird of Minerva :— 

“In the evening I wandered by the 
light of a sweet half-moon to the side of 
one of the hills overhanging the monas- 
tery, where I lay down and mused for 
hours, undisturbed by any sound but the 
gentle ripple of the waves below, and the 
quaint ery of one of those little horned 
owls, about the size of a thrush, which 
are almost unknown in England, but are 
common in Greece and Italy. The little 
| creature, as usual, seemed utterly regard- 
less of my presence, and sat on a withered 
bough within a few feet of me peuring 
forth its peculiar cry, and twisting itself 
into the most fantastic shapes. This is 
the real owl of Minerva, so venerated of 
old by the Athenians, and can be perfectly 
| tamed with great A number of 
them are kept in the University of Corfu, 
because an owl is borne on the arms of 
| that institution ; on the same principle, in 

short, as that on which bears are preserved 

at Berne, eagles at Geneva, storks at The 
| Hague, and lions were formerly preserved 
| in the Tower of London. Far from seem- 
ing to complain 


2ase. 


“Of such as, wandering near their secret bower, 
Molest their ancient solitary reign,” 


I wonder how many of these later events | 


would have taken place, and how many 
of our bright hopes would have beamed, 
if my father’s sympathies had centred in 
himself. 


THE SNAIL. 


(TR ANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


Doom'p to a solitary life, 
Unbless’d with children, friend, or wife; 
A coward, who hides his head for fear 
If danger chance to hover near 5 
Loving himself with all the passion 
His heart is capable of feeling, 
And with himself, in sordid fashion, 
Filling his house from floor to ceiling; 
Where’er he bends his wicked course, 
Leaving behind him slimy traces, 
And sullying without remorse 
The loveliest flowers with his embraces ; 
A slave, whose lot it is to dwell 
Forever in a narrow cell, 
Growing more wretched every year 
As earthly joys grow trite and stale,— 
Such is the seltish man’s career, 
And such his prototype’s—the Snail. 


| ages in the foremost files of time. 


they usually appear to feel a fellowship 
with the solitary being who delights in con- 
templating at the same hour as themselves 
the gloomy scenes which they choose 
| as their favorite haunts. I have seen 
them among the ruins of the Colosseum 
and of the Parthenon, on the plain of Troy, 
and on the heights of Syracuse, seated, as 
to-night, close by me on a broken arch or 
fallen pillar, and hooting with a certain 
tone of mockery, varied with that of a 
| more plaintive character. As the mourn- 

ful or the sarcastic tone prevails, one 

might almost faney the bird of Minerva 

demanding sympathy with its lament for 

the ruin of a once-favorite seat of the arts 

and sciences over which she of old pre- 
, sided ; or the bird of desolation inviting to 
| rejoice with it over the wreck of ancient 

glories, a member of our great Teutonic 


race,—* Heirs,” as we are, “of all the 
” 
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HAD seen, somewhat, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and have given you glimpses 
of their history, their religious and their 
social life. It was time to depart south- 
My ba 
had been visited for the last time, and I 


ward. voage 


was ready, my banker 


sallied out to take leave of my friend Mr. 
———., whose courtesies and intelligence 
had facilitated much my observations of 
lite in Bucharest. of 
mansion, as well senti- 


The interior his 
as the ideas and 
ments most habitual in his conversation, 
could not fail to remind me of what [ have 
repeatedly affirmed in these letters, viz., 
that the social tastes of Western Europe, 
particularly of Franee, are rapidly trans- 
forming the life of the Principalities. The 
oriental type was everywhere yet to be 
seen, but it was strangely blended with 
I sat 
divan ; servants in a fantastic semi-oriental 

My triend and I 
but 


our western characteristics. on a 
costume waited on me. 


smoked the Nargilla; 


there was an 


BUCHAREST 


BRAILLA, 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
air of western elegance and comfort all 
around me, and in an adjacent apartment 
I had been introduced to the ladies of the 
family in thorough Frank style; they wore 
Parisian dresses and sat on chairs. 

* What is to be the upshot of matters 
here?” said I to my Wallachian host, as 
we smoked together. ‘ What is to be the 
fate of the Principalities ?” 
his shoulders almost a/a Francaise. 


He shrugged 
“We 
* but 
between three—Russia, Turkey, and the 
We 


are the apple of discord among them, and 


are not between two fires,” said he, 


West, crowd us in upon ourselves, 


it is our fate to roll like a football from 
one to the other. And then see our con- 
trasted we are Russians, Turks, 
Greeks, 
What can be made of us? 
hope for us, a new civilization—this is 


races : 


Romans, Franks and Gipsies. 


There is one 


coming in upon us from the west—from 
Paris itself. Our modes are yours, our 
children learn your language, your vaude- 
villes are exhibited in our theaters, we 
read your newspapers, we are changing 
in fine, and may become homogeneous in 
this way if in no other. That is a ground 
of hope.” 

It is a questionable one, thought I, as I 
leave. Fine, splendid areas 


bowed my 
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LIFE 


for industry and civilization are these 
Principalities, with the mighty Danube at 
hand for their commerce ; but ages may 
be requisite for the solution of the diffi- 
culties which beset their intra-position be- 
tween such opposite nationalities as Greek 


Russia, Mohammedan Turkey, and -Papal | 


Austria. 
I cannot deny that a sigh or two es- 
eaped me, as | looked my last upon the 


pretty white houses and the little church | 
half hid amid the aecacias in the Mahala | 


la Stela. 
was ready and impatient to be gone, for 
Constantinople was my next destination. 


de 


I had been wandering among the ruins 
and shadows of orientalism; its gorgeous 


But though I lingered, I | 


realities were to be revealed to me in the | 


city of the sultan. I therefore chose the 


shortest route 
through Giurgevo, about sixty miles only 
separating the two cities, and this dis- 
tance is soon annihilated with the rapidity 
of post traveling in Wallachia, 
tire space is apparently one vast plain, 
though it proves to have 


many more 


disagreeable inequalities of surface than | 


might be supposed at first view. 


» } 
You | 


to the Danube, which is | 


| 


The en- 


-o 


iv 





IN BUCHAREST, 


look in vain for a hill or any elevations of 
the soil; but you find plenty of depres- 
sions without looking, or rather, which 
oblige you to look well abeut you for the 
best means of extricating yourself from 
the unforeseen ditch into which you have 
been plunged, while deploring the mono- 
More than 
carriage inextricably en- 
gulfed for weeks in the muddy ravines 
formed by the rains or thaws, either of 
which convert the soil into a marsh, where 


tony of the landscape. one 


has remained 


the poor horses perish in floundering de- 
spair, and where all kinds of accidents 
may be expected. ‘Thanks to the cold, 
which had frozen or dried these horrible 
quagmires, I was so fortunate as to escape 
without encountering any of the perils 
which I had screwed up my courage to 
endure like a good traveler, without grum- 
bling. En passant, let me remark that 
the experienced voyageur is seldom be- 
trayed into the use of this undoubted 
privilege of his profession. There are 
persons who seem to travel only to grum- 
ble—they have probably exhausted their 
ill-humor upon all home objects, and have 
set forth with malice aforethought, upon 
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grumbling discoveries. No project can 
be undertaken with more certain success. 
The well-trained traveler, on the con- 
trary, exercises this privilege with great 
discrimination, and seldom allows mortal 
ear to catch a grumble from his lips. Do 
the regulations of the custom-house excite 
his ire, or is he delayed by quarantine when 
time is a great deal more precious than 
money? Is he disgusted with the super- 
stitious mummeries which meet him every- 
where, and utterly shocked and sickened 
with things more nearly relating to his 
personal comfort? Is the government all 
* upside down,” and are its exactions and 
petty tyranny pursuing every step of his 
path? With sufficient of the needful in 
his purse, is he unable to obtain needful 
food and repose, because the one is unfit 
to eat, and the fleas deprive him of the 
other? Let him, nevertheless, smother 
his resentment because nothing will 
This advice 


be 
hastened or improved by it. 
may sound very common-place, but its 


PEASANTS IN THE 
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practice is, nevertheless, sufficiently rare. 
The traveler must resolve at the outset to 
take whatever happens good-naturedly, 
and this is not the least difficult part of 
his outfit. He must not lose sight of his 
resolution from the first to the last hour 
of his journey. If incidents at 
which he would grumble, let it be done 
soundly on paper and to good purpose. 
Paper onslaughts of the right kind may 


occur 


| sometimes effect a reform of abuses. 


| itations. 





But I am wandering from our route, 
though our surudji did not; he drove 
with such rapidity that I had searcely 
time to bestow a pitying glance upon the 
few collections of mud hovels which are 
dignified with the name of villages. Many 
families are sometimes sheltered in one 
of these wretched half under-ground hab- 
Poor, however, as the peasant 
appeared, the rapidly-passing picture was 
relieved by their picturesque costumes, as 
they occasionally stood in groups before 
their humble homes—the men with long 


PRINCIPALITIES, 
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hair and not ungraceful cloaks or mantles 
hanging from their shoulders; the women 
with figured jackets and oddly broidered 
skirts. 

As we approached Giurgevo, the coun- 
try became still more barren. The unfor- 
tunate peasants have seen their harvest 
so many tumes pillaged, and their fields 
devastated, that the land is a desert for 
nearly thirty miles from the Danube. 

We stopped but once on our route, and 
that was to indulge myself with a view 
of a group of Bohemians who were at 
work in the open air, sheltered only by a 
thicket of trees. At all seasons of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


year, the gipsy’s kitchen’ and workshop 
are in the open air. Almost every child 
has stored away somewhere in his mem- 
ory a picture of these aspects of gipsy 
life. ‘Three pieces of wood are fastened 
together in the form of a triangle, and 
from the point where they unite is sus- 
pended the iron pot which contains the 
food of the family. On ordinary days this 
consists of a handful of beans or corn ; 
but on festival occasions they add a joint 
of meat, from which numerous flies have 
made many a good meal before them, as 
it hung at the door of the butcher’s shop. 
After this repast, of which they dispose 





BOHEMIANS OR GIPSIES 


with their fingers, they lay themselves 
down to sleep beside the expiring embers, 


perfectly regardless of the inclemencies 
of the weather. Their robust frames are 
scarcely sensible of them. 

My previous letters have made some 
allusion to this singular people who are 
known in the Principalities under the name 
They were formerly in a 
state of slavery, but in 1844 Prince 
Sturda presented a project for their free- 
dom, which was enthusiastically received 
by the Chamber of Deputies. His plan 
gave freedom to all Tsiganes belonging to 
the state and clergy. The colonies torm- 


of Tsiganes. 


IN 


THE PRINCIPALITIES. 


ed from these bondmen are prospering and 


multiplying ; those belonging to the bay- 
ards or nobles are the only slaves now in 
the Principalities, and many of these are 


| preparing to emancipate them ; meanwhile 


they are objects of traffic like cattle, with 


| fixed prices for a farmer, a blacksmith, 
| &e. 


The number ef Bohemian families in 
Moldo-Wallachia has been estimated at 
about thirty-five thousand; only a few 


| thousands of these lead a regularly labo- 


} 


rious life. The monotony of civilization, 
its quiet and peaceful occupations, do not 
harmonize with their wild untutored na- 
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tures. They recognize no legal autiority 
but that of their Bulibassa, who is solemn- 
ly chosen in the open air, and after his 
election is carried about upon the arms of 
his subjects, as the kings of France were 
borne the shield in the olden time. 
The power of this chief is unlimited ; his 


on 


tribunal is the place of supreme justice, | 
where all questions are decided, and from | 
whose sentences there is no appeal. The | 
head of every family pays an annual tri- 
bute to support the majesty of his rank. 
Like a good prince, he is accessible to the 
very lowest of his subjects, with whom it 
is true there is little inequality, and like 
Royalty, 
however, has its prerogatives even among 


them he leads a nomadic life. 


the gipsies, and the Bulibassa travels only 
on horseback ; his robes, though in tatters, 





are of the royal hue—purple ; he wears 
colored boots and a long beard. Instead 
of the mace or sceptre, the useless insig- 
nia of monarchical authority, our wander- 
ing prince is armed with a whip, which 


administers summary justice to offenders, 


in his own powerful hands. 

The gipsies of Moldo-Wallachia are | 
tall, robust, and muscular. Their skias | 
are black as ebony, or bronzed, by their 
constant exposure, to the darkest coppery 
hue ; their hair is thick and crisp, their 


eves full and brilliant, their teeth white 


GIURGEVO—RUINS OF 


| country. 


FORT ST, GEORGE, 


and well-arranged, their chests full, and 
their forms squarely and powerfully built. 
The women are frightfully ugly, or strik- 
ingly handsome. ‘They decay very early 
At thirty they are infirm and decrepit. 
The dress of those who make any pre- 
tensions to costume, consists of a kind 
of cloak, white vail whicb 
envelops the head falls over the 
shoulders, and an untranslatable garment 


hooded a 


and 


called the scourteika, composed of sheep- 
skin, fitted to the form, leaving only the 
throat, arms, and legs in freedom. Cover- 
ings for the feet are seldom worn, and 
never consist of anything more than san- 
dals, partly of tow or wool, and of old 
leather. They are passionately fond of 
ear-rings, necklaces and bracelets, and all 
similar trinkets ; they are by no means 
fastidious as to the material or workman- 


| ship of their finery. 


In winter the Tsiganes withdraw to 
their subterranean abodes, which are in 
universal use both in cities and in the 


Their skill in the construetion 
of these underground habitations is quite 
remarkable. But a few hours are oceu- 
pied in the selection of a situation, the 


excavation of the earth, and the erection 


of the hut above it. The simple materials 
for their winter habitations are furnished 


by the grass and mud of the country, with 
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the addition of the canes and wood from 
the neighboring thickets. Their house- 
hold goods generally consist of a small 
iron anvil, hammers, pincers, tongs, &c., 
an iron pot, a calabash, a pair of scissors, 
poniards, pipes, and whatever 
trumpery their masters may have thrown 
aside. One might easily believe himself 
in South America, or in the steppes of 
Senegal, while viewing these ebony-hued 
groups beneath the shelter of their straw- 
thatched mud When a gipsy 
wearies of one locality, or when the mire 
of his abode accumulates in such a man- 
ner as to drive him from it, he shoulders 
his baggage and establishes himself in a 
new position. It is unnecessary to ask 
permission, or to tell where he goes; it 
being well understood that he will never 
place himself beyond the summons of his 


useless 


hovels. 


master. 

When summer approaches, they throw 
off their miserable garments, retaining 
only what is absolutely necessary, and 
form themselves into bands, which repair 
to the cities and villages in search of em- 
ployment. ‘They are generally success- 
ful, for they are skillful and ingenious 
workmen, incredible as it may appear. 


elsewhere. ‘They manifest a supersti- 
tious regard for whatever is useful, and 
like their wagons, their tents, and their 
forges. ‘They have their children bap- 
tized as often as they can find any one 
who will bestow a gift at the ceremony, 
and this seems to be the only idea which 


| they attach to this beautiful initiatory rite 


| out any other ceremonial. 


When a Tsigane wishes to marry, he | 


must select his bride from among the 
slaves of his master. When the consent 
of the latter is obtained, he tells his future 
father-in-law that he is pleased with his 
daughter, and wishes to marry her. The 
paternal relative questions the young as- 
pirant fur matrimony respecting his age, 
occupation, and earnings; for though a 
fellow-bondman of the owner, he 
may be in utter ignorance even of his per- 


same 


son. 
he is a blacksmith, that he is eighteen 
vears of age, and that he earns about 
The amiable couple 
with 


twenty paras a day. 
then conclude’ the 
smoking and drinking, and separate with 
an embrace. The next day the gipsy 
gallant conducts his bride, in presence of 
their maternal relations, to the hut which 
he bas constructed for her. ‘They have 
a family repast, at the conelusion of which 


arrangement 


{a race who 


of the Church. A couple can marry 
themselves at fifteen or sixteen, by break- 
ing the twig of a tree between them, with- 
The children 
are left to themselves as soon as they can 
walk, and beg their bread, entirely desti- 
tute of clothing. Great numbers of them 
are deformed, and I doubt if the most de- 
graded savages would surmise the ex- 
planation. Yet it is nevertheless an un- 
doubted fact, that the wretched parents 
make use of their helpless offspring as in- 
struments of revenge in their mutual 
quarrels. The father seizes one by the 
heels, the mother arms herself with an- 
other, and a spirited combat ensues, till 
victory or peace is proclaimed. 

But we are at Giurgevo, and I bid a 
willing adieu to these degraded people. 
Their origin, their destiny, and their pres- 
ent purpose in the economy of the world 
are alike mysterious. ‘The “ business of 
Kgypt,” (alzas stealing,) which engages so 
much of their time, is a befitting phrase for 
are shrouded in more than 
gyptian darkness. 

By the treaty of 1829, Giurgevo, which 


' was formerly a Turkish fortress, became 


a Wallachian outpost. Its ancient pos- 
sessors, however, destroyed its walls at 
the time of its abandonment, and it is now 


; an odd medley of ruins and modern con- 


The lover most probably replies that 
| 


| 


| The inhabitants 
| twenty thousand, 


the inmost aged person of the tribe conse- | 


crates the marriage by a few words pro- 
nounced over the young couple, and the 


ceremony is finished. 

The gipsies of the Danubian Principali- 
tes are utterly destitute of any religious 
sentiment, whatever may be true of them 

Vou. VI.—14 


structions. ‘The new residences in the 
Danubian quarter have somewhat of a 
Kuropean air; at a further distance from 
the river is a high tower in the midst of 
an open circular place, surrounded with 
shops, cafes, and hotels, where the trav- 
eler can be supplied with sherbet for his 
supper, and a billiard-table for his bed. 
are estimated at about 
and their principal occu- 
pation seems to consist in smoking the 
chiboque, extended at full length upon 
small strips of carpet. The women smoke 
all day also, but they occupy themselves 
at the same time with their distaffs. 
The dogs, however, make up for the in- 
habitants; like a well-known Scripture 
character, they are incessantly going to 
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and fro in the earth, seeking what they 
may devour. 

The quarantine regulations are very 
strict at Giurgevo. The Wallachians are 
firm believers in the contagious character 
of the plague, of which they have a mortal 
terror. Hach principality has its sanitary 
committee, whose business it is to preserve 
the public health and maintain quarantine. 
Every station has a director, an interpre- 
ter, and a male and female physician. 
The time of detention is graduated from 
four to twenty-four days. Upon the ar- 
rival of a vessel, the passengers are con- 
ducted into a fumigated apartment, where 
they are stripped of their clothing, and un- 
less they have taken the precaution to 
send on a change of raiment twenty-four 
hours previously, they are invested in 
loose trowsers, dressing-gown, and slip- 
pers, furnished by government for the pur- 
pose, and conducted to the chambers des- 
tined for their use during their imprison 


ment. Merchandi © i also subje cted io 
various processes. Some are simply im- 
mersed in water, others are fumigated 


with muriatic acid, or exposed to the air 
for a certain number of days, according to 
the material of which they are composed. 
Mixed cotton and woolen fabrics must be 
regarded as especially dangerous, for they 
gain admittance to the country only after 
thirty and often forty-two days of quaran- 
tine. The foreign journals which reach 
their destination might be suppose d, from 
their odor, to come straight from the Jit- 
tle imp who figures so largely in printing 
offices ; but this peculiarity is explained as 
y from the sulphurous fumes in 
Money 


proceedin 
which they are hung tur six hours. 
and jewels are rinsed in vinegar. 
Absurd 
Wallachians 


times owed 


these precautions seem, the 
sert that they have several 


their ¢ scape from the pestil nee 


to strict observance of them. In 1838, 
from ninety to a hundred persons died 
daily from the plague for several weeks in 


Routschouk, which is a city of consider- 
able importance on the opposite shore of 
the Danube, while not a single case oe- 
eurred in Giurgevo. Many of the pecu- 
liaritics, however, which the wild imagin- 
ation and ignorance of the Kast ascribe to 
mysterious or superhuman influences, are 
The 


numerous victims of the 


easily explained by physical causes. 
first 
plague are always from the most degraded 


and most 


and suffering classes. The month, and 


| the former. 
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almost the very day of its appearance in 
different countries can be predicted with 
certainty. At Alexandria it at 
height from November to June; at Cairo, 


is its 
from February to June ; at Constantino- 
ple, from July to January. The latitude 
and position of a country, stagnant waters, 
bad cultivation, and various other causes, 
have much to do in modifying its intensi- 
ty. Notwithstanding the frequent com- 
munication between Egypt, Nubia, and 
Arabia, it is well known that the two lat- 
ter countries have never been visited with 
the terrible pestilence which devastates 
It is not a little singular that 


| the plague was unknown during the high- 


| of embalming ceased. 


est period of prosperity in Egypt, which 
commenced about fourteen hundred years 
before Christ, and lasted till about the 
third century of our era, when the practice 
From this time it 
has reappeared every year with fatal and 
unerring regularity. ‘Though not an inev- 
itable attendant upon barbarism, it certain- 
ly flies before the mareh of civilization. 
But let me dismiss this dismal subject 
for my more agreeable voyaging prepara- 
tions upon the glorious Danube, for it is 
by this river and the Black Sea that I pro- 


| ceed to Constantinople. Some vears since, 


| in going from Baden-Baden to Schaffeuse 


by the Black Forest, 1 stopped for a night 
at Donaueschingen, a little village whose 
only boast is, that it possesses the source 
of the 


Danube. 1 arose early the next 


/ morning and went to the palace of Prince 


Furstenberg. Ina corner of the garden, 


| between the walls of the palace and the 


| chureh, they showed me a little round 


| bosom, the magnificent river seemed 


basin, surrounded with an iron balustrade, 
from which gushed a spring of the clearest 
water. A question might be raised with 
the princes of Furstenberg and the inhab- 
itants of Donaueschingen respecting their 
claims to the nativity of the most beauti- 


ful river in Murope, because other streams 
which contribute to the Danube claim the 
same distinction ; but I looked upon these 
sparkling waters with enthusiasm, and | 


resolved at some future day to become bet 


ter acquainted with the noble river. And 
now as I stood upon the banks at Giur- 
gevo, recalling the great cities past which 


its proud waves had rolled, and the streams 
which poured their tribute waters into its 
to 
become a personality to my mind, and its 


steady 


progress from Donaueschingen to 
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the Black Sea became a sublime march, 
against which cities and mountains contend- 
edinvain. Sometimes it was turned to the 
cast and anon to the cold north, but the deep 
current bore on firmly and resistlessly to 
its termination. 
destiny the great powers of Europe faded 


into insignificance. ‘The thunder of Ro- 


rman lecions had mingled with its murmurs; | 


dynasties had flourished and become ex- 
tinct ; autocrats and emperors had strutted 
their brief hour, and moldered into dust, 
while the mighty river had rolled on in its 
silent grandeur. From its obseure birth- 
place in the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea, into which it pours its wealth of 
waters, its course is more than two thou- 
The everlasting Alps are the 
guardians of way. The Bohemian 
und ‘Tyrolian Alps give a new impulse 
toward its final destiny—the East. This 
is the of the Danube—to unite 
Kurope to the Hast. It is to enrich the 
continent of civilization with hundreds of 
miles of coast, and nothing multiplies the 
resources of a country like an extended 
line of coast. It has always been easy 
tor islands to be rich and powerful. The 
Danube is the great channel of eommuni- 
cation between the three great Kuropean 
powers of Russia, Austria, and Turkey. 
Several smaller states are hanging upon 


sand miles. 
Its 


mission 


these. whose future is to be determined by 
the Danube. Nations are waiting upon 
its shores for resurrection and life. What 
will become of it? What will it accom- 
plish 2? Or rather, what will be done with 
it? 

But I fear I have been rhapsodizing. 
I must not now assume to be political, for 
the turns in the political wheel far outrun 
the postal regulations, and by the time you 
cet word from me of amicable negotiations, 
fields may have been lost and won. Steam 
itself is not sufficiently rapid to transport 
the varying intelligence -respecting the 
present and expected arrangements of the 
excited nations. The steamer which con- 
veys me to Constantinople floats upon the 
Danube, and I hail its noise and bluster as 


| 


| 


Before its mission and its | 











| 


a pledge of the civilization and commerce | 


which the mighty stream is to bear on its | 


bosom in not distant future. 
navigation of the Danube was commenced 
in 1828. An Austrian company, com- 
posed of the highest dignitaries of the 
yovernment, soon obtained a monopoly of 


a 


Steam | 


| 


the stream, and in 1836 a regular line was | 
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established between Vienna and Constan- 
tinople. I cannot say much for the ac- 
commodations of the one in which I took 
passage. My obstinate determination to 
be good-natured, and my destination, alone 
prevented me from grumbling at the im- 
positions practiced upon these boats ; but | 
shall not weary you with the details of the 
annoyances I experienced. 

A few miles frem Giurgevo we passed 
Silistria, the capital of Bulgaria. It con- 
tains the remains of fortifications erected 
by the Greek emperors against the bar- 
barians ; but it immortalized itself by its 
famous siege in 1829, when twelve thou- 
sand men held its feeble defenses during 
nine months against fifty thousand Rus- 
sians. ‘Though it fell into the hands of 
the besiegers after this glorious resist- 
ance, it remained in their power only until 
1835.* 

Above Silistria the Danube becomes so 
large, that when near one bank the oppo- 
site shore is scarcely visible. The scenery 
is by no means interesting in this region, 
the shores being barren and desolate. A 
few islands covered with willows vary the 
aspect of the river, which has the propor- 
tions of a lake in this part of its course. 
No living creature was seen during many 
miles of our passage save a few storks, 
who regarded our steamboat with a re- 
signed contemplative expression. My only 
amusement amid the annoying inconveni- 
ences which surrounded me was in watch- 
ing the leeches with which the deck was 
encumbered. They are quite an import- 
ant article of commerce in Bulgaria; one 
of the passengers who was engaged in the 
traffic told me that he employed more 
than a hundred persons, without reckoning 
those whose delightful business it is to 
catch them inthe marshes. Several hun- 
dred weight were on board our vessel ; 
some were packed in small tubs half filled 
with clay and mud, while others were 
secured in soft linen bags. Every even- 
ing after sunset they had a bath in an en- 
ormous basin, which was brought on deck 
for the purpose. It is impossible to im- 
agine a more disgusting spectacle than 
this squirming mass, two or three feet in 
extent, and more than a foot in depth. 
Humboldt’s battery of serpents in the val- 
ley of the Amazon, though more terrific, 


© Our readers are familiar with the late and 
glorious defense of this city. 
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could not have been more revolting. In 
order to return them to their receptacles, 
the servants of the leech merchant were 
obliged to roll their sleeves up to their 
shoulders, plunge their arms into the hide- 
collection, and draw them out in 
The hungry reptiles fasten im- 


ous 
handfuls. 
mediately upon the bare flesh, and the un- 
fortunate men were obliged to tear them 
from their bleeding arms with one hand, 
while they gathered them as speedily as 
possible with the other. 

There has been much discussion in the 
learned world respecting the reproduction 
of these diszusting creatures, and I do not 
know that the question has been satisfacto- 
rily settled, but with the rude servants who 
were familiar with them the mystery has 
long since been solved. ‘They assured 
me that the leech was oviparous; about 
the month of August it produces a small 
ega, or rather a kind of cocoon, which is 
deposited at a slight depth in the mud on 
the borders of the ponds. ‘Ten or twelve 
leeches are iInclosed in this shell, which 
reach full maturity in four years. 

About thirty miles below Silistria is 
Rassova, the ancient Axiopolis. The 
Danube turns abruptly here from the east 





| hills which crowned 


of the famous canal constructed by Trajan, 
in the last years of his reign. 

The river becomes exceedingly rapid in 
its descent. Our velocity seemed to me 
almost alarming above Hirsova, where we 
were obliged to stop to repair the ma- 
chinery of the boat. This gave me an 
opportunity of landing at the town which 
was anciently known as Carsium. It was 
once entirely destroyed by the Russians, 
who left not a single house standing. It 
is now only a collection of mud hovels 
grouped around a mosque which is in tol- 
I ascended one of the 
the ruined citadel, 


erable condition. 


commanding an extensive view of the 
vast plains of Wallachia and a great part 
of Bulgaria; but notwithstanding the natu- 
ral fertility of the soil and the beauty of 


| the climate, the aspect ef desolation was 


| sickening. 


| may be seen. 


Between Hirsova and Braila, or Brailow, 
in Turkish Ibrail, vast troops of pelicans 
In some places the two 


shores are covered with these curious 


| birds, though I could learn no reason for 


Braila 


their preference of this locality. 


| is one of the ports of Wallachia, and is 


to the north; and instead of descending | 
| sixth of the general commerce of the Prin- 


directly to the Black Sea, from which it 
is not more than thirty miles distant, it 
prolongs its course more than a hundred 


miles. Ata short distance from Rassova 
is a valley about thirty miles in length, 
which was probably, in some remote 


time, the bed of the Danube. <A eanal 
through this valley would be neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive, while the advantages 
to navigation would be inealeulable. 
present bend in the river not only increases 
the distance, as I have mentioned, but it 
is the most dangerous and difficult part of 
the voyage, on account of the shallowness 
of the water in many places. The project 
has been many times discussed ; but what 
government would undertake it in the pres- 
ent confused state of affairs? In order to 
avoid the delay and inconvenience with 
which this tedious passage is attended, 
the passengers of the steam-boat frequently 
disembark at Csernavoda, a small hamlet 
a short distance trom Rassova, and pro- 
ceed on horseback to Kuestendge, which 
lie at the other extremity of the valley. 
Near this place are some Roman tumuli; 
and on the route between the two is a 

1arsh, which is pointed out asthe remains 


The | 


characterized by considerable business ae- 
tivity. It is said to be the center of one- 


cipalities. More signs of abundance and 


| prosperity were visible here than | had 


} and all kinds of provisions. 


You 
frequently meet large earts drawn by sev- 
eral yoke of oxen, loaded with cheese, eggs, 
The well- 


stored warehouses displayed the greatest 


seen elsewhere in the Provinces. 


abundance of native and foreign produce. 
Considerable emulation exists between 
Braila and Galatz, the port of Moldavia, 


| which is only three hours distant from its 


Wallachian rival. 


Both possess consid- 


| erable commercial importance, and both 


were declared free ports within a few years 
of each other. At a distance, Galatz has 
i very picturesque appearance, with its 
wooden houses scattered over green fields 


| but a nearer view entirely spoiled the pic- 


ture. ‘The streets are irregular and name- 


less ; the only pavement consists of wooden 
beams thrown loosely across, from beneath 
which the aceumulated stagnant water 
sends forth noxious 
‘There is not the least trace of care, order, 
or cleanliness in any part of the city. 
Some fine 
upon a hill overlooking the town, which 


most emanations. 


residences have been erected 
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betray their European origin, and show 
what Galatz might become in the pos- 
session of a civilized nation. 

In ten hours from Galatz, we reached 
the mouths of the Danube, of which there 
are four principal ones: Kilia, Sulina, 
St. George, and Dunaweez. 


These all | 


empty into Lake Razalin, and from thence | 
| became for the time as much in fashion 


arrive at the sea by four secondary open- 
ings. ‘The delta formed by these diverg- 
ing streams is interspersed with several 
islands, and embraces an extent of sixty 
square miles. Sulina is the only valuable 
vate of the Danube, the true key of the 
Black Sea. ‘This opening is one of the 
most important acquisitions ceded to Rus- 
sia by the treaty of Adrianople; if it is 
stopped, the navigation of the river is 
closed. The Czar immediately made Su- 
lina Point a quarantine station, and built 
a magnificent lighthouse upon it, the ex- 
pense of which was defrayed by imposing 
a tax of about two dollars upon every 
merchant vessel. 

This part of the voyage has little to 
interest the traveler. Sometimes the river 
flows between islands, whose solitudes are 
undisturbed, except by flocks of pelicans. 
Vust marshy plains extend from both 
shores, where tever and pestilence have 
their undisturbed abode. 


We felt almost at the termination of | 


our voyage, when we had crossed the bar, 
and found in the Black Sea, 
though we had still a long distanee before 


ourselves 


us. 
were quite calm during our passage, 
though they are generally swept by how!l- 
ing storms, as their name indicates. We 
took a straight course for Varna, and the 
next morning cast anchor in its harbor, 
which is ample, and might be made one of 
the securest in the world. 
sea, with its white fortifications, its red- 
rooted houses, and its arrowy minarets ; 
the briefest examination of its dark, nar- 
row, crooked and filthy streets, and its 
dilapidated residences, disperses the illu- 
sion you had received in the distance. 
Very few of your readers will, perhaps, 


l“ortunately these turbulent waters | 


a grand and beautiful appearance from the | 


| 


i 
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beat a retreat. In the opinion of com- 
petent military men, the fortifications are 
insufficient to hold out any time against a 
good regiment of artillery, and the loss of 
time and men with the Russians is still an 
unsolved mystery. This brave and unex- 
pected resistance changed the opinion of 
Europe in regard to the Ottomans, who 


as the Greeks. 

There is little which is interesting about 
the region of the Black Sea, beyond Var- 
na. Besides, | was so absorbed with the 
enjoyment which awaited me as we ap- 
proached the Bosphorus, and so impatient 
to view the most beautiful scenery in the 
world, that I had little curiosity respect- 
ing my immediate surroundings. Before 
day-break I was on deck, straining my 
eyes in the direction we were pursuing; 
but one of those dense fogs, so common 
here in spring and autumn, shrouded the 
entire landscape in mist, and when we 
cast anchor at Constantinople, the thick 
curtain still concealed the glorious view 
from my longing eyes. I scarcely kiew 
how to endure this bitter disappointment 
at the termination of my long pilgrimage. 
But suddenly the sun came forth resplen- 
dent from the waves, and the mist was 
changed, as if by magic, into a golden 
transparence. ‘The vail was rent, and my 
dazzled eyes were bewildered among the 
forest of minarets, with their gilded points, 
thousands of cupolas radiant in the orient 
light, and hills covered with red mansions, 
peeping out from the surrounding verdure. 
Two immense ranges of palaces with their 
fantastic domes, mosques with azure roofs, 
forests of cypress and sycamore, and gar- 
dens of flowers were crowding upon my 


| gaze, while the eye was lost in the end- 


This city has | 


less succession of masts and pavilions. 
Charming kiosques spring up from this 
apparently boundless park, which has lakes 


| for its basins, forests for its shrubberies, 


remember, that under the walls of Varna, | 
Ladislaus VI., King of Poland, was con- 


quered by Amurath IT. 
forgotten the brave defense in 1828, when, 
but for the treachery of Youssouf Pacha, 
the second in command, it would prob- 
ably have compelled the Russian army to 


But none have | 
converted the morning vapors 


arms of the sea for its brooks, squadrons 
for its pleasure boats, and whose surface 
is diversified with mountains ; the whole 
seemed to me like an enchanted city. 
Everything is so exquisite, and yet so 
magnificent, that it might have been de- 
signed by fairies and executed by giants. 
As the sun ascended still higher, its rays 
into a 
golden dust ; the city seemed on fire, and 
the whole panorama flaming in the radiant 
atmosphere. 
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A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE DAY 
OF REST. 
FARRFE, 


BY DR. 


NHE ordinary exertions of man run 
down the circulation every day of his 
life; and the first general law of nature 
by which God (who is not only the giver, 
but also the preserver and sustainer of 
life) prevents man from destroying him- 
self, is the alternating of day with night, 
that may But 
although the night apparently equalizes 
the circulation well, yet it does not suffi- 
ciently restore its balance for the attain- 


repose succeed action. 


ment of a long life. Hence one day in 
seven, by the bounty of Providence, is 
thrown in as a day of compensation, to 
perfect by its repose the animal system. 
You may easily determine this question as 
a matter of fact by trying it on beasts of 
burden. ‘Take that fine animal, the horse, 
and work him to the full 
powers every day in the week, or give 
him rest one day in seven, and you will 
soon perceive, by the superior vigor with 
which he performs his functions on the 
other six days, that this rest is necessary 


Man, 


superior nature, is borne along by the 


to his well-being. possessing a 


very vigor of his mind, so that the injury 


| 


extent of his | 


of continued diurnal exertion and excite- | 


ment on his animal system is not so im- 


mediately apparent as it is in the brute ; 


but in the long-run he breaks down more | 


suddenly ; it abridges the length of his 
life, and that vigor of his old age which 
(as to mere animal power) ought to be the 
object of his preservation. I consider, 
therefore, that in the bountiful provision 
of Providence for the preservation of 
human life, the Sabbatical appointment is 


not, as it has been sometimes theological- | 


ly viewed, simply a pre cept partaking of 
the nature of a political institution, but 
that it to the 
natural duties, if of 


numbered 
the 


is be among 


preservation 


life be admitted to be a duty, and the | 


premature destruction of it a suicidal 
act. And if you consider further the 
proper effect of real Christianity, namely, 


peace of mind, confiding trust in God, 


and good-will to man, you will perceive, | 


in this source of renewed vigor to the 


mind, and through the mind to the body, | 


an additional spring of life imparted from 
this higher use of the Sabbath as a holy 
rest. Researches in physiology will es- 
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tablish the truth of revelation, and conse- 
quently show that the divine command- 
ment is not to be considered as an arbitrary 
enactment, but asan appointment necessary 
toman. This is the position in which | 
would place it, as contradistinguished from 
precept and legislation; I would point oui 
the Sabbatical rest as necessary to man; 
and that the great enemies ef the Sabbath, 
and consequently the enemies of man, ar 
all laborious exercises of the body or mind, 


and dissipation, which force the circulation 


on that day in whieh it should repose ; 
while relaxation from the ordinary cares 
of life, the enjoyment of this repose in the 
bosom of one’s family, with the religious 
studies and duties which the day enjoins, 
constitute the beneficial and appropriate 
service of the day. The student of na- 
ture, in becoming the student of Christ, 
will find, in the principles of his doctrine 
and law, the only and perfect science 
which prolongs the present, and perfects 
the future life. 


THE HOUSE 


THERE was a house- 
Wherein the inmate sang all day 
Merry and poor ; 
For Hope sat likewise, heart to heart. 
Fond and kind, fond and kind, 
Vowing he never would depart, 
Till all at once he changed his mind: 
= Sweetheart, good-by ? Bi slipp'd away, 
And shut the door. 


CLAY. 


a house of clas 


OF 


But Love came past, and looking in, 

With smile that pierced like sunshine thin, 
Through wall, roof, floor, 

Stood in the midst of that poor room 
Grand and fair, grand and fair, 

Making a glory cut of gloom ; 

Till at the window mock’d old Care :— 

ve sigh*d—* All lose, and nothing win? 


Loy 
He shut the door. 


Then o’er the barrid house of clay 
Kind jasmine and clematis 
Grew evermore ; 
And bees humm’‘d merrily outside 
Loud and strong, loud and strong, 
The inner silentness to hide, 
The steadfast silence all day long, 
Till evening touch’d with finger gray 
The close-shut door. 


cay 


Most like, the next that passes by 
Will be the Angel whose calm eye 
Marks rich, marks poor ; 
Who, pausing not at any gate, 
Stands and calls, stands and calls ; 
At which the inmate opens straight ; 
Whom, ere the crumbling clay-house 
lle takes in kind arms silently, 
And shuts the door, 


falls, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


“Are we to understand that you indorse the 
Know Nothing movement?” inquires a “ Con- 
stant Reader,” referring to our late article on 
Popery, entitled “The Religious Searecrow of 
the Age.” 

sefore replying directly to the query, we 
have to inform a “Constant Reader,” and all 
others of his class, that we do not, in our edito- 
rials, hold ourselves responsible to his personal 
views, or the personal views of any other indi- 
vidual patron. For ourselves, personally, we 
would not subscribe a sixpence to a periodical 
which should hold itself bound to re-edit only 
received views, or to bring to us, from month to 
month, such opinions only as are admitted by 
common consent, or are a repetition—a rehash 
—of our own individual thinkings. We prefer 
something independent—something provocative 
of new and progressive thought—even if it chal- 
lenges, sometimes, our dissent. This is one of 
the prime rules of good editing, and he that 
don’t like it had better clear our track as scon 
as possible. We have some pride in knowing 
that no magazine editorials of the country have 
been more extensively copied into our ex- 
changes, than those which this magazine has 
sent forth for a couple of years past; yet not one 
of them have we sent to the press without the 
expectation and the desire that it should pro- 
voke inquiry if not dissent. What is the use 
of spending our ink on commonplaces respecting 
which we are all agreed? We have not yet, 
brother ‘* Constant Reader,” joined that “ Mu- 
tual Admiration Society,” that wishes this policy, 
aud hardly expect to tind time to consider the 
propriety of joining it. We have presented you 
some novel views in our editorial dissertations, 
and must have the candor to premonish you 
that there are some of equal novelty yet to 
come ; but we assure you they shall be presented 
in a respectful, a frank and discreet manner, and 
will, we think, do no harm if they do no good. 

In regard to the ** Know Nothing movement,” 
we meant, in our late article, just what we 
said, and we said that we had no personal 
knowledge of it other than what we gathered 
from the newspapers, and that we were rather 
inclined to fear its measures than to approve 
them. We know not enough of them yet to do 
either very decidedly. One thing, however, we 
did indorse, and do here again indorse—namely, 
their attempt to reform the “laws of natural- 
ization ;” that, we suppose, to be their ostensible 
purpose, and we “ go in for it, might and main.” 
We do so for two reasons: One is, that there 
can be no harm in making our national privileges 
a little less cheap in the estimation of foreign- 
ers. ‘They have been made cheap enough to 
breed general degeneracy and recklessness, if | 
not contempt for us. The importance, the so- | 
lemnity of the responsibilities of the citizen— 
of the ballot-box, and of public office—have 
been almost annihilated among us. Our di- 
plomacy abroad and our caucusing and yoting 
at home, have become national scandals; and 


| posts. 
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mostly, as we believe, through the agency of 
foreigners—the readiness with which they have 
been admitted to the ballot-box, to administra- 
tive offices, and to our foreign representative 
The old consideration and _patriotie 
moderation which distinguished the fathers of 
the country—the men who knew how to value 
it for having paid so dearly for its liberties, 
and who guarded it carefully against foreign 
influence by requiring twenty-one years of pro- 
bation for naturalization—have passed away. 


| For years we have been growing into a nation 
of political rowdies. 


Don't blink at the charge, 
“ Constant Reader,” it is an undeniable fact— 
and it is equally an undeniable fact that this 
degeneration could not have taken place on so 


| large a scale, if the powers of citizenship had 


been kept mostly in the hands of the descend- 
ants of the founders of the country. 

We favor this reform, secondly, as a matter 
of national safety. Were we a Protestant for- 
eigner, coming from the European examples 
of Papal corruption and tyranny, we should 
favor it as a protection for cur children, though 
a temporary privation to ourself; and we doubt 
not that there are many Protestants of foreign 
birth among us who, from this point of view, 
pray God to speed the movement. Popery is 
of the devil, if anything on earth is; it is the 
great complicated engine of the powers of dark- 
ness, for the most complicated villainies and 
tyrannies of the earth. It is as incompatible 
with the liberties and sentiments of the coun- 
try, as light is with darkness. Its pretensions, 


| as exposed in our late article, have been the 


most egregious imposture known in our his- 
tory. ‘Ihere is no genuine American, none in 
whose veins the blood of the revolutionary 
fathers flows, whose back-bone should not curve 
at the outrageous presumption and usurpations 


of American Popery—its conspiracy against the 


common-school system; its most dishonorably 
conceded demands for the expurgation of school 
text-books; (as in the case of the New-York 
free-schools ;) its interference with the rights 
of citizens in the control of Church property, 


| as at Buffalo, Hartford, Newark, Maysville, &c. ; 
| its bid in the political market for party patron- 
| age, &c.—facts which, as we said in our late 


article, if chargeable against any Protestant 
body in the land, as the Baptists or Methodists, 
would almost lead to its overthrow. And yet 
this semi-barbarous ecclesiasticism—maintained 
almost entirely by foreigners, and now found 
out at last by the census to form but a com- 
paratively small fraction of the religious statis- 
tics of the nation—has been for years the idol 
before which demagogues and public function- 
aries have offered incense, and bowed and 
fawned, sacrificing the self-respect and political 
purity of the country. Now we say openly, 
that we hope every Protestant, whether of for- 
eign or domestic birth, will demand that this 
degrading abuse cease, and be rendered forever 
hereafter impracticable by any laws of natural- 
ization that may be necessary. 

This is all the “ Know Nothingism” we know. 
We care not much for party schemes; but we 
care for this doctrine as a fundamental senti- 
ment of American patriotism. Brother “Con- 
stant Reader” accept, with our frankness, the 
assurances of our hearty good-will. 
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Some bad errata escaped in the article on 
Bancroft, in our last number, “ A vigorous man- 
ly tone of correctness,” should have read “ earn- 
estness,”’ &c.; terms of Dr. Francis,” 
should have been * stronger terms,” &c.; “the 
” “highest star 


strange 


highest escen star of his vision, 
of his vision ;” “* theoretical opinions,” * theologi- 
“tendency of the grace toward 


cal opinions ;” 
unity,” “race toward unity.’ 

The mystery that hangs over the supposed 
Christian character of the Chinese rebellion is 
not a little vexatious. Some facts, unquestion- 
ably authenticated, scem to prove either the 
adoption of Christianity, (in part at least,) or 
a studied attempt to gull Christian foreigners 
into forbearance with the movement. We learn 
from Paris that the French government 
lutely and entirely rejects the belief, which was 
at one time very general both in England and 
the United States, that the insurrection is of a 
Christian character; to demolish the popular 
credulity on the subject, it has caused several 
articles, some of them translations of publica- 
tions by the insurgent chiefs, to be printed 
ostensibly in its official organ, the “ Moniteur.” 
This journal has been made to reproduce a long 
lucubration of the “ great kings” at the head 
of the insurrection, and in it the most sacred 
portions of our faith are certainly most seandal- 
ously misrepresented, caricatured, and libeled. 
On the whole, the official newspaper of the 
French government comes to this conclusion :— 
“We dispute the right of the revolt to be called 
Christian. We have as a guarantee for our 
opinion the Canton element which predominates 
among the chiefs and the promoters of this civil 
war. ‘This element, the essence of which is in- 
veterate hatred of everything foreign, joined to 
the quality of lettered of all the principal actors 
in this social and political drama, should ex- 
eknde, for whoever has s¢ riously studied China, 
all idea of a sincere inclination of the insur- 


abso- 


the 
gents for Christianism; for the adoption of 
Christianity, in whatever form, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, would necessarily have for its first con- 
sequence the extension of the influcnce of for- 
eigners—that is to say, barbarians. Now the 
inhabitant of Canton and the /eftered man have 
always been opposed thereto. We repeat that 
we deny absolutely that the pretended ‘ kings’ 
of the insurrection are favorable to foreigners, 
and still less to Christians.” ( 


A Lesson wortu Learntnc.—The possibility 
of a great change being introduced by very slight 
beginnings may be illustrated by a tale which 
Lockman tells of a vizier, who, having offended 
his master, was condemned to perpetual cap- 
tivity in a lofty tower. At night his wife came 
to weep below his window. ‘Cease your grief,” 
said the sage; ‘go home for the present, and 
return hither when you have procured a live 
black beetle, together with a little ghee, (or buf- 
falo’s butter,) three clews—one of the finest 
silk, another of stout pack-thread, and another 
of whipcord; finally, a stout coil of rope.” 
When she again came to the foot of the tower, 
provided according to her husband’s commands, 
he directed her to touch the head of the insect 
with a little of the ghee, to tie one end of the 
silk thread around him, and to place the rep- 
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tile on the wall of the tower. Seduced by the 
smell of the butter, which he conceived to Le in 
store somewhere above him, the beetle continued 
to ascend till he reached the top, and thus put 
the vizier in possession of the end of the silk 
thread, who drew up the pack-thread by means 
of the silk, the small cord by means of the 
pack-thread, and, by means of the cord, a 
stout rope capable of sustaining his own 
weight,—and so at last escaped from the place 
of his duresse. —_ 

“ Cuarity beens av Homg.”’—This passage 
has done vast mischief. It has been many a 
time laid as a sweet unction to the very heart 
of seltishness and cupidity. It seems to be the 
common opiuion that it is in the Bible, but this 
impression is false. It appears to have been 
derived from 1 Tim. vy, 4: “* Let them learn first 
to show piety at home, and to requite their 
parents.” 


A Hixr ro THe Manniep.—-“* I have heard, 
says Mat. Henry, “of a married couple, who, 
though they were both of a hasty temper, yet 
lived comfortably together by simply observing 
a rule on which they had mutually agreed— 
never to both angry together.” And he 
adds, that an ingenious and pious father was in 
the habit of giving this advice to his children 


be 


when they married :— 

“ Doth one speak fre, U other with water come; 

Is one provoked, be U other soft and dumb.” 

Is rr Instinct ox Reason ?—Bentley, of Lon- 
don, has published a very interesting book on 
Ceylon, entitled “ The Bungalow or the Tent,” 
by Edward Sullivan, which has not been repro- 
duced yet on this side of the ocean. It abounds 
in curious “ natural history” on that 
Here is one respecting the elephant, 


notes 
country. 
which may be a bone for the disputants abous 
“reason and instinct ” to pick :— 

** We passed an elephant working on the road; 
and it was most interesting to watch the half- 
reasoning brute; he was tearing out large roots 
from the ground by means of a chain and hook, 
fastened round his neck with a species of collar. 
He pulled like a man, or rather like a number 


| of men, with a succession of steady hauls, throw- 


ing his whole weight into it, and almost going 
down on his knees, turning round every now 
and then to see what progress he was making. 
Really the instinet displayed by the elephant in 
its domesticated state is little short of reason 
in its fullest sense. There is no doubt the y do 
think, and also act upon experience and memory, 
and their capacity seems to increase in an ex- 
traordinary degree from their intercourse with 
man. The remarkable nicety and treuble they 
take in squaring and arranging the blocks of 
hewn stone when building a bridge is inered- 
ible, unless seen; they place them with as much 
skill as any mason, and will return two or three 
times to give the finishing touches when they 
think the work is not quite perfect. They re- 
tire a few yards and consider what they have 
effected, and you almost fancy you can detect 
them turning their sagacious old noddles on one 
side, and shutting one eye in a knowing man- 
ner, to detect any irregularity in the arrange- 
ment,” 














“An elephant at Tinnevelly had been en- 
gaged all day in piling timber, but in the 
evening becoming angry at some promise his 
keeper had neglected to fulfill, he went of his 
own accord and undid every stroke of work he 
had completed during the day.” 

Lone Preacuine.—* There is nothing,” says 
Jay of Bath, in his recently published autobi- 
»graphy,— there is nothing against which a 
young preacher should be more guarded than 
length.’’ ‘ Nothing,” says Lamont, “can jus- 
tify a long sermon. If it be a good one, it need 
not be long; and if it be a bad one, it ought 
not to be long.”” Luther, in the enumeration 
of nine qualities of a good preacher, gives as the 
sixth, “that he should know when to stop.” 
Joyle has an essay on patience under long 
preaching. ‘This was never more wanted since 
the commonwealth than now, in our own day, 
especially among our young divines and acade- 
mies, who seem to think their performances can 
never be too much attended to. “TI never,” 
says Jay, “err this way myself, but my con- 
viction always laments it; and for many years 
after I began preaching L never offended in this 
way. I never exceeded three quarters of an 
hour at most. I saw one exce llency was within 
my reach—-it was brevity—and I determined to 
attain it.” _ 

Dr. Murray, the author of the famous “ Let- 
ters of Kirwan,” has issued a new and fragment- 
ary book, in which he denies any peril to our 
country from Lrish immigration. He says, “ Let 
the Irish and continental Papist come; we have 
room for them all. We would have no objec- 
tion to the coming of the pope himself. Unless 
he can out-preach us, we have no dread of him; 
and when he does that in truth, he ought to 
sueceed.”” He is quite as heretical on the 
subject as our late article. 





Tue Hours most FATAL TO Lire.—The For- 
eign Quarterly has some curious statistics on 
this subject. The writer says he has himself 
ascertained the hour of death in 2,880 instances 
of all ages. He remarks that the population 
from which the data are derived is a mixed 
population in every respect, and that the deaths 
occurred during a period of several years, If the 
deaths of the 2,580 persons had occurred indif- 
ferently at any hour during the twenty-four, 
120 weuld have occurred at each hour. But 
this was by no means the case. ‘There are two 
hours in which the proportion was remarkably 
below this, two minima in fact, namely, from 
midnight to one o’clock, when the deaths were 
53 per cent. below the average, and from noon 
to one o'clock, when they were 20} per cent. 
below. From three to six o’clock, A. M.. inclu- 
sive, and from three to seven o’clock, P.M., 
there is a gradual increase; in the former of 
234 per cent. above the average, in the lat- 
ter of 54 per cent. The maximum of deaths is 
from five to six o’clock, A. M., when it is 40 per 
cent. above the average; the next during the 
hour before midnight, when it is 25 per cent. 
in excess; a third hour of excess is that from 
nine to ten o’clock in the morning, being 174 
per cent. above the average. From ten, A. M., 
to three o'clock, P. M., the deaths are less nu- 
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merous, being 16} per cent. below the average, 
the hour before noon being the most fatal. 
From three o’clock, P. M., to seven, P. M., the 
deaths rise to 5} per cent. above the average, 
and then fall from that hour to eleven, P. M., 
averaging 65 per cent. below the mean. During 
the hours from nine to eleven in the evening 
there is a minimum of 64 per cent. below the 
average, ‘Thus, the least mortality is during 
the mid-day hours, namely, from ten to three 
o'clock; the greatest during early morning 
hours, from three to six o’clock. About one- 
third of the total deaths noted were children 
under five years of age, and they show the in- 
fluence of the latter still more strikingly, At 
all the hours from ten in the morning until 
midnight, the deaths are at or below the mean; 
the hours from ten to eleven, A. M., four to five, 
P. M., aud nine to ten, P. M., being minima, but 
the hour after midnight being the lowest maai- 
imum: at all the hours from two to ten, A. M., 
the deaths are above the mean, attaining their 
marimum at from five to six, P. M., when it is 
45} per cent. above. 


Cuance or Names.—Toward the middle of 
the fifteenth century it became the fashion 
among the wits and learned men, particularly 
in Italy, to change their baptismal names for 
classic ones. Among the rest Platina, the his- 
torian at Rome, calling together his friends, 
took the name of Callimachus, instead of Philip. 
Pope Paul II., who reigned about that time, un- 
luckily for the historian, chanced to be sus- 
picious vd illiterate. He had no idea that 
people could wish to alter their names unl 
they had some bad design, and actually seru- 
pled not to employ imprisonment and other 
violent methods to discover the fancied mys- 
tery. Platina was most cruelly tortured on 
this frivolous account. He had nothing to con- 
fess; so the pope, after endeavouring in vain 
to convict him of heresy and sedition, released 
him after a long imprisonment. 





tussraAn CivinizaTion.—Scotchmen and Ger- 
mans, the former chietly in the early part of 
the last century, and the latter since that pe- 
riod, have had the greatest influence in mold- 
ing and civilizing the barbarous empire of Peter 
the Great. Most of the professors in the Rus- 
sian Universities are Germans, who are also the 
principal agents in the boasted progress that 
the Russians have made in the study of the 
Oriental languages. The compilers of the great 
Sanserit Dictionary, now preparing under the 
auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
are two distinguished German scholars, Messrs. 
Bothlingk and Roth. The Russians, hitherto, 
haye not been remarkable for their studious 
and literary habits. Their popular poets of the 
present day are weak imitators of the worst 
features of Byron’s poetry. 

Anctrenr Antiquities.—Nineveh was fifteen 
miles long, and forty round, with walls one 
hundred feet high, and thick enough for three 


| chariots. —Babylon was sixty miles within the 


walls, which were seventy-five feet thick and 
three hundred high, with one hundred brazen 


| gates.—The temple of Diana at Ephesus was 


| four hundred and twenty-five feet high. 


It was 
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two hundred years in building.—The largest of | fast one end of a cord to a leg of the apple-stall, 
the pyramids is four hundred and eighty-one | and the other end to the back of a hackney- 
feet high, and seven hundred and sixty-three | coach. Off went the coach, dragging the apple- 
feet on the sides; its base covers thirteen acres. | stall along with it; the fruit was seattered in 
The stones are about thirty feet in length, and | the mud, the apple-woman was in tears and 
the layers are two hundred and six: one hun- | despair: the hosier thought it a most capital 


dred thousand men were employed in its eree- | joke, and laughed immoderately. But Nelson 
tion.—About the 1590th part of the Great Py- | thought it no laughing matter: his kindly heart 

1 was touched by the poor woman’s distress, and 
he at once left the house, sought out the apple- 
woman, and more than recompensed her for 
the loss she had sustained. 


ramid of Egypt is occupied by chambers and 


massages; all the rest is solid masonry.- The 





pa 
labyrinth of Kyy 
chambers and twelve halls.—Thebes, in Egypt, 
presents ruins twenty-seven miles round. It 
has one hundred gates.—( irthage was twenty- We gave lately some significant facts re spe et- 
five miles round.—Athens was twenty-five miles | ing the declining influence of Popery in Euro- 
i- | pean states; next to Italy, or even more than 





ypt contains three thousand 





round, and contained twenty-tive thousand 
zens, and four hundred thousand slaves.—The | Italy, its strong-hold has been Spain. Yet even 
temple of Delphi was so rich in donations, | in Spain it staggers. The Catholic Herald of 
that it was once plundered of tifty thousand | England gives a letter from Madrid, which 
dollars ; and Nero earried from it five hundred | says :— 

statues.—The wa 
miles in extent. 





lis of Rome were thirteen “The Chureh is every day receiving fresh warnings 
of the fate that awaits her from the Constituent Assem- 
= bly. Clergymen are being constantly denounced for 
a fulfilling their duties, The heralds of Protestantism, 

The carelessness of Suaksrranr, as to the | the Clamore and Nacion, continue to fill their columns 
publication of his works, is very remarkable. | with invectives; the ritual and the prayers of the 
Church are mimicked and ridiculed in private conver- 
. sation, and by the clee of singers in the street. Hunger 
printed by any needy poetaster who had the and defamation are the rewards of those who are now 
audacity to do so, and Shakspeare have known | laying down their lives for their flock. Alas! the tor- 
rent of impiety, in large towns especially, is on the 











They might readily have been appropriated and 





or cared nothing about it. Mr. Collier says, in 








ow ’ "ar ” } . increase, and as it rolls on threatens to deluge the 
his sten anme mendations” to the text of | whole country. Lord Howden has great influence 
Shakspeare 5 Plays : | over Espartero; the English party is now in power, 
* About half the speare remained | and here you have the « 1use of the present and future 
in MS. until seve ret eee al | sufferings of the ¢ hure h, The I rogressistas a1 ddd mo- 
‘icin walilels went cies: Adina erats are her declare 1 enemies; the Moderados, in 
fully dist a “griedher gir | their quality ef rationalists, or epicureans, do her mor: 6 x 
won, Geet fv hut | arm than good; none but the Carlists stand by her, 
Se ’ | and none but these deserve the sympathy of every 





good Christian, The Jubilee has not yet been pub 
lished, because, forsooth, it has not pleased a wretched 
atheist ofa minister of grace and justice to let the Pon- 
tifical brief pass. The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo 
has set out for Rome without being able to afford this 












Tastes or Mew ann Wome. 





nountains, women enjoy waterfalls. 





no saying why it is; but the fact is positive 


I’ rhay s it m uv be, that men can toil up the consolation to his diocese.” 

rugged steep with greater ease, and, therefore, — 

enjoy themselyes the more when they reach the Tur Hoty Lann—A New Movement.—A let- 
top. Perhaps it is that there is something | ter from Wurtemberg, in the Jewish Chronicle, 
grand, and bold, and rough, and dangerous, in | London, informs us of a conti mplated emigra- 


h the masculine | tion in mass to Palestine :—The plan has al- 


y understanding. | ready been so far matured, that it has been 


the nature of a mountain, whi 
mind is alone capable of full 
In waterfalls there is all the beauty of form, | resolyed to petition the German Diet for its 
and light and graceful motion, and harmonious | intercession with the Sublime Porte to grant a 
sound, and cooling freshness, and ever-changing | tract of land fer the above purpose, The origin 
variety, that woman always loves; and there | of this idea of the great exodus is the peculiar 
are overshadowing trees, and an escape from | view of the present social relations nerally, 
the noontide sun, and the hum of insect life, | and of religious life especially. Both are con- 
and moss-grown stones, and soft grassy banks. | sidered to have fallen into decay to that extent, 
Waterfalls and their adjuncts have a kind of | that it is the duty and requirement of every 
mystic influence about them that acts with all- | one, to whom the will of God and his own true 
persuasive energy on the female mind; hearts, | salvation are yet dear, to disengage himself be- 
like stones, are worn down with their action, | times from this degenerating position. As far 
1 to the | as we can learn, the petition to be laid before 
the Diet has already received the signatures of 
- three hundred families. This intelligence is 
Nerson had the heart of a sailor, and never | the more remarkable, since the families thus 
outgrew its generosity in the successes of his | resolved to leave their fatherland for Palestine 
later life. A writer in the London “ Notes and | are not of the Jewish but of the Christian faith.” 
Queries” relates an original anecdote of him | — 
which has a genuine touch of Jack Tar tender- M. Dausse has presented to the Academy of 
ness about it. He was passing an evening with | Sciences in Paris a letter, in which he describes 
the visit of the cholera to Mens, Bourg d’Visans, 
familias, coming in from the street, narrated | and, above all, at Rivier d’Allemont, quite upon 
as an amusing anecdote a misadventure which | the high ground ofthe Alps. At Lamure, wher 
had just befallen a poor apple-woman. The | the air is keen and pure, the epidemic destroyed 




















and the swain has often been ii 
Naiad for the granting of his prayer. 


the family of a London hosier, when the pater- 


i 
poor woman had her stall in the street; a man, | two hundred and eighty lives. But the most 


while pretending to purchase apples, had made | remarkable observation made by the above gen- 
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tleman is, that the swallows left Grenoble di- 
rectly the cholera appeared there; and that 
directly it left the town they returned to their 
old quarters. During the two months in which 
the cholera raged at Grenoble, M. Dausse did 
not see a single swallow there. These observa- 
tions may be of service to the gentlemen who 
have studied the atmospheric phenomena which 
attend the outbreak of cholera, Happy the 
house where the swallows build, therefore. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Kitto, the author 
of many valuable works connected with Biblical 
literature, is announced as having taken place 
at Canstadt, near Stuttgard, on the 25th of No- 
vember. He was in his 51st year. Dr. Kitto 
had for some time been in ill health, and it will 


| 


| been entirely destroyed. 


returned to Paris after having completed his 
operations, The most important result of these 
is the discovery of the famous Serapeum, or 
temple of Serapis, which was supposed to have 
The sand and rubbish 
have been completely cleared away from the 


remains of this great and most ancient monu- 


ment. It contains numerous representations 
of Apis, and statues of Pindar, Homer, Lycurgus, 


| Pythagoras, Plato, and Euripides; and it is pre- 


| 


be remembered that a proposed tribute of re- | 


spect trom his friends assumed the sensible and 
appropriate form of a fund by which he was 
enabled to seek in foreign travel an alleviation 
of his calamity. He is best knownas the editor 
of the “ Pictorial Bible,” and the “Journal of 
Sacred Literature.” 


Tue AmenicaN Minister at Rome.—In stat- 
ing that Mr. Cass presented to the pontiff the 
letters of the President of the American Union, 
raising him to the dignity of a resident minister, 
the Paris Univers demands that the Cabinet at 
Washington should recognize the right of the 
pope to have a representative in the American 
republic, as he has at the majority of other 
governments. “ What valid reason,’ observes 
the Univers, ‘can the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, and the President of the United 
States, allege for refusing to the court at Rome 
the right which they themselves exercise with 
respect to it.” The reason is an obvious one, 
viz., that the little States of the Church, or court 
of Rome, cannot possibly have any state busi- 
ness here. The only affairs of the pope here 
must be connected with the religious interests 
of the Papists among us, and to have a diploma- 
tic representative of the pope recognized by our 
government, as the infamous Bedini was in- 
formally, some time ago, would be to recognize 
politically a religious denomination. This will 
never do, and yet our absurd aping of foreign 
despotisms in establishing abroad pretentious 
diplomatic representatives may expose us to the 
evil. A good consul at Rome would serve all 
necessary purposes, An American consul ought 
to be able to attend to all our practical inter- 
ests, in the presence of king or pope, as effect- 
ually as any court ambassador, and could easily 
do so if we chose to say that he should. Our 
whole foreign diplomacy is little better than a 
farce—it is something worse, as a concession 
to the greatest system of intrigue and dis- 
honesty connected with the politics of Europe. 
We should like to see a bold administration at 
Washington which would sweep it all away, 
and teach Europe to respect a practical unpre- 
tending consular agency. 

Great Discoveries 1x Eaypr.—We lately al- 
luded to the discovery of Memphis, in Egypt, by 
Mariette. The readers of Bayard ‘Taylor's 
travels will recall his visit to M. Mariette in the 
streets of the uncovered ruins. We learn from 


the London (fazette that M. Mariette has just 


| Apis. 


town. 


ceded by a sort of alley or passage, on each side 
of which are Egyptian sphinxes, about six hun- 
dred in number, and which is terminated by a 
number of figures, representing in a strange 
way the Grecian gods united with symbolical 
animals. Thus, a striking proof of the junction 
of Egyptian and Grecian art has been obtained. 
M. Mariette has also discovered the tomb of 
It is cut out of the solid rock; and con- 
sists of a vast number of chambers and galleries. 
In fact, it may be compared to a subterranean 
In these rooms and galleries there were 
found a great number of monoliths, containing 
dates which will be of great chronological utili- 
ty; and others bearing epitaphs on, or, if we may 
use the expression, biographical notices of, cer- 


| tain of the oxen which were severally worship- 


| ped as Apis. 


There have also been found sta- 


| tues as old as the Pyramids, and in an astonish- 
B, ’ 


ing state of preservation; they are executed 
with great artistic skill, and are totally free 
from that inelegant stiffness of form which 
characterizes early Egyptian sculpture. Some 
of these statues are in granite and are colored, 
and the colors are quite fresh. A number of 
statues of animals, but not so well executed, 
one of these representing Apis, almost as large 


| as life, and colored, have likewise been dis- 
| covered; as have also numerous bronzes, jewels, 


| vases, and little images. 


All the statues and 
other moyeables have been conveyed to Paris, 


| and are to be added to the Museum of the 


Louvre. The greatest credit is due to M, 


| Mariette for his skill and industry in making 
| his discoveries; they are only inferior in his- 


| of Mr. Layard at Nineveh. 


torical and archwological importance to those 
The precise site of 


| Memphis was until quite recently a matter of 
| great doubt; and when that was discovered, it 
was not thought at all likely that any remains 


of the temple of Serapis could be brought to 
light. _ 

Wo wroTE TUE VESTIGES OF CREATION ?— 
This book has been ascribed to Byron’s daugh- 
ter “ Ada;”’ on what ground we never could 
ascertain, except that she was an erudite 
lady. <A late number of the London Atheneum 


| repeats the report that Robert Chambers is its 
| author, and with apparently conclusive evi- 


dence—the testimony of Mr. Page, one of Cham- 
bers’s literary employés. At the time the 
“Vestiges’ was published, Mr. Page says he 
was engaged as one of the literary and scientific 
collaborateurs of the Messrs. Chambérs. The 
first time he saw it was in the hands of Mr. 
William Chambers, who came into his room one 


| day with the remark, “ Here is a curious work, 


making some sensation,’ and requesting that 
he (Mr. Page) would write a notice of it for the 
Journal (Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.) For 
this purpose, Mr. Page took the work home, 
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and he had not read twenty pages of it before 


he felt convinced that it was the production of 


Mr. Robert Chambers. When asked for the 
review, he said he could not prepare one for 
two reasons :—Ist, That he did not think the 
work suited for notice in the Kdinburgh Jour- 
nal; and 2d, Because he believed it to be the 
production of Mr. Robert Chambers. Mr. Wil- 
liam Chambers received this announcement with 
apparent surprise; but denied all knowledge 
of the matter,—and there the subject dropped. 
Some time after, however, and when the work 
was being severely handled by the reviewers, 
Mr. Robert Chambers alluded to the matter, 
affecting ignorance and innocence of the author- 
ship ; upon which Mr. Page remarked, that had 
he seen the sheets before going to press, he 
could have prevented some of the blunders. 
The consequence of this remark was, that 
Mr. Robert Chambers sent him the proof-sheets 
of the second or third edition of the * Vestiges,”’ 
with the request that he would enter on the 
margin any corrections or suggestions that oc- 
curred, Mr. Page states, that he made some 
notes; but he does not say whether these notes 
were adopted into the re-impression. However, 


he has, as he declares, “‘ made a clean breast of ! 


it” at length; and he concludes with the re- 
mark: “If merit is attachable to the work, 


the author will reap his high reward,—if de- | 


merit, the blame will, at least, fall on the right 
shoulders.” = 

Pore’s Skutt.—William Howitt says that, 
by one of those acts which neither science 
nor curiosity can excuse, the skull of Pope is 

w in the private collection of a phrenologist. 
‘he manner in which it was obtained is said 
to have been this:—On some occasion of alter- 
ition in the church, or burial of some one in 
the same t, the coffin of Pope was disinter- 
red, and opened to see the state of the remains ; 
by a bribe to the sexton of the time, possession 
of the skull was obtained for the night, and 
another skull was returned instead of it. Fifty 
pounds were paid to manage and carry through 
this transaction. Be that as it may, the skull 
of Pope figures in a private museum. 





O_p Huxprep.— The history of this old 
Psalm tune, which almost everybody has been 
accustomed to hear, ever since he can re- 
member, is the subject of a work recently writ- 
ten by an English clergyman. Luther has 
venerally been reckoned the author of “Old 
Hundred,” but it has been discovered that it 
was composed in the sixteenth century by Wil- 
liam Frane, a German. In the course of time 
it has been considerably changed from the orig- 
inal; and it is said that, as it first appeared, it 
was of a more lively character than at present. 

A memorial statue of Wordsworth has been 
erected in the baptist ry of Westminster Abbey. 
The poet is represented in a loose classical robe, 
sitting on a mossy bank, and has a very char- 
acteristic aspect. In the early pe riod of Words- 
worth’s career he sutfered a neglect and ridicule 
as undeserved as was the praise of his admirers 


afterward exaggerated and unreasonable. Mil- | 


ton himself never received the encomiums heap- 
ed on the gentle and meditative poet of the 





Lakes. Between the extremes of depreciation 
and of praise, the true estimate of Wordsworth 
is now more correctly taken, and every lover of 
true poetry will rejoice that this tribute to his 
memory has been placed in Westminster Abbey. 
The monument is next to that of Secretary 
Craggs, the friend of Pope and of Addison. 
The English papers criticise unfavorably both 
the statue and its position. 

The Auruor or THE PLURALITY OF Wor.ps 
—The attribution of the “ Plurality of Worlds” 
to Professor Whewell has met with no denial 
on his part, and is therefore considered as cor- 
rect by English critics, so much so that an 
English periodical says the work is ascribed to 
him in the British Museum Catalogue. 

A successruL Docror.—Dr. Wilson, a distin- 
guished physician, has lately published a book 
on the “ Water Cure” in England, from which 
we learn that he has not only renovated many a 
dilapidated man, but also an English town. 
His history is quite interesting. After passing 
some years as a student at the Liverpool Infir- 
mary, he matriculated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and spent four years in attending the 
clinical lectures of Drs. Stokes, Greaves, and 
Macartney. Speaking of the last, whose fine 
museum of specimens was purchased by the 
University of Cambridge, Dr. Wilson says, “1 
found the advantage and truth of all that I had 
heard from this profound physiologist and ad- 
mirable teacher. Later I visited the principa! 
German hospitals as far as Vienna. I after- 
ward looked into the Italian hospitals for seve 
ral winters in my slow progress from Milan to 
Naples, and found pathology and aceurate diag- 
nosis inthe ascendant and rapidly progressing.” 
From Italy Dr. Wilson went to Grefenberg, and 
met with Priessnitz and the water-cure system. 
Here he was completely bitten, and returning 
full of hydropathie ardor to England, he selected 
Malvern as the seat of his operations :— 

“When in Italy, ny friend, the late lamented Cap- 
tain Grover, advised me to visit Malvern before ] 
settled anywhere ; this I did, and found a deserted 
Village, but possessing all the requisites for a Water- 
Cure Sanatorium—the climate mild, yet bracing; the 
purest water; with green hills already intersected by 
walks for invalids. My landlord, I discovered, was a 
bankrupt; he told me—although we were in the month 
of June of one of our finest summers—that I was the 
only person in the hotel, and the only stranger in 
Malvern. I took his house from the assignees, being 
the most suitable L could find for my purpose, but 
soon, however, found the necessity for a larger house, 
and determined on building one with all the requisites 
for patients under water-cure treatment. I was my 
own paymaster, and it cost altogether nearly twenty 
thousand pounds, every guinea of which I received 
from patients at Malvern. My private income was not 
touched. It soon paid for itse'f, and wili again and 
again, if 1 do not retire early from the cares of office. 
Many were opposed to my undertaking: but when my 
establishment was finished, and full of patients, the 
effect it produced on Malvern was much what might 
have been anticipated—house building began, and 
went on rapidly. There is now a new town of com- 
modious villas and lodgings: it is now well-drained 
and supplied with water, gas is in preparation, an 
there will shortly be a railroad to Worcester, eight 
miles distant, which will make the transit to London 
little more than three hours.” 











Purcarory.—A modern Italian priest de- 
fines purgatory as “the fire that makes our 
pot boil.” 
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Hook Hotices. 


We have been much interested in an examin- 
ation of MacLaurin’s Self-Instructing System 
of Writing. It is, unquestionably, a great im- 
provement. It proposes to secure both rapidity 
and elegance. We commend it to all teachers, 
us well as to all persons who wish to learn to 
write without a teacher; it is the true method, 
and will inevitably win its way. This new 
‘System’ embraces some quite original yet 
very simple principles. It is a series of manual 
gymnastics, in which the hand as certainly ac- 
quires rapidity and correctness of motion as 
the whole person does in the usual exercises of 
the Gymnasium. 

Carter & Brothers, New-York, have published, 
in quarto form, *“* Conversations on the Gospel 
Story,” bearing the title of Evening Hours with 
my Children. It ineludes the conversations of 
twelye evenings, on the principal events of 
Christ’s history, from his birth to his resurree- 
tion. Each conversation is illustrated by alarge 
wood engraving, designed and cut with unusual 
excellence. it is @ very appropriate presenta- 
tion-book for the young. 

Putnam, New-York, has brought out a second 
series of Bayard Taylor’s travels, under the 
title of The Lands of the Saracen, We have 
already noticed the Journey to Central Africa. 
The present volume is less connected in its nar- 
rative, but quite as interesting—it is a series 
of pictures of Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily and 
Spain. <A subsequent volume will contain Mr. 
Taylor’s adventures in India, China, the Loo- 
Choo Islands and Japan. The author does not 
indulge much in learned research or antiquarian 
speculation, but details his personal adven- 
tures with sustained interest, in a style evi- 
lently exempt from exaggeration, and with no 
amall amount of genuine instruction mingled 
with genuine entertainment. His route through 
the very heart of Asia Minor, from Constantino- 
ple to Aleppo, is new to most readers, as it has 
rarely been traversed by tourists; his sketch of 
it is unusually interesting. Mr. Taylor avoids 
the rhapsody so much indulged by the latest 
class of English travellers. Though a poet 
himself, he affects not poetry in his sketches ; 
he reminds us of the good old matter-of-fact 
travellers whose facts, rather than fancies, were 
the entertainment of our childhood. There is 
& healthy American practical tone about him, 
a calm good humor, a fund of good sense, a 
brave spirit of adventure, which will make him 
welcome to our firesides. 

Horace Greeley’s Life, written by J. Parton, 
has been published by Jfason and Brothers, New- 
York. Mr, Parton exonerates Greeley from any 
responsibility for the publication of this me- 
moir, ‘The 2uthor has evidently expended much 
industry in gathering and preparing his mate- 
riale, and has succeeded in making a very in- 
structive book. Greeley’s life resembles some- 
what that of Franklin, and is quite as genuine 
an illustration of the manner in which the 
American mind works out its developments and 
triumphs. He rose from the lowliest circum- 


stances—he stands to-day at the head of the 





American press—an honor which a future age 
will estimate more adequately than the present 
does. The book is a capital one for young 
Americans. 

Messrs. Carlton & Phillips, New-York, have 
issued, in very elegant style, a Pictorial Cate- 
chism, comprising the first, second, and third 
numbers of the Catechism of the M. E. Church. 
The Catechism itself has been prepared with 
great care, and forms a singularly comprehen- 
sive yet simple compend of religious truth; 
but this beautiful volume is particularly notice- 
able for its numerous and fine engravings. 
There is scarcely a page without an illustration 
which does honor to the art. This is the way 
to prepare books for the young, and especially 
books of moral instruction which, from their 
very nature, need the reliefs of such attractions. 

Barnum’s Life, written by himself, and pub- 
lished by Redjield, is having its “run,” as a 


matter of course. ‘Though a record of “ hum- 
bug,” it is not altogether a humbug itself. 


There is an air of genuine candor about its 
narrative, Barnum frankly tells a great many 
disparaging things of himself, though we know 
not how many he leaves untold. His most re- 
markable schemes are openly solved. His good 
humor keeps the book alive with interest, and 
there is much practical good sense scattered 
over its pages. It is a better book than we 
supposed it could be, but we doubt the moral 
effect of such a record of successful “* humbug- 
gery.” Barnum, however, pleads that he hus 
always combined the real and useful with his 
experiments op the popular gullibility. 

We have received from Ticknor §& Fields, Bos- 
ton, a copy of Clover-Nook Children, a charming 
series of juvenile sketches from the always 
charming pen of Alice Carey. Miss Carey has 
norival in this sort of American pastoral sketch- 
ing. Her pages are redolent of the fragrance 
of the fields. Her preceding ‘ Clover-Nook” 
volumes will secure her many readers for this 
one, among adults as well as children. It has 
some beautiful embellishments engraved by 

saker from designs by Barry. 

Messrs. Rand, of Boston, have sent out ina 
finely-bound volume the first half-year’s issue 
of the Boy's and Girl’s Magazine for 1854. Its 
very neat style makes it an excellent presenta- 
tion volume. We know, at least, one little 
reader whose eyes sparkles over its pages, and 
children are the best critics of children’s books. 
Instructive in matter, healthy in its moral tone, 
attractive in its style, and beautified by numer- 
ous engravings, this is among the very best 
of the juvenile periodicals of the country. 

Carter & Brothers, New-York, have issued in 
very neat style, Jeanic Morrison ; or, the Discipline 
of Life,—a fine moral tale illustrative of the self- 
culture that may be derived from the adver- 
sities of life. The story is well told, and its 
moral is obyious and impressive without being 
obtrusive. The engravings are excellently done. 
No house in the United States issues more in- 
trinsically yaluable or more instructive books. 
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Witeraty Record. 


Ir is reported from Guatemala that a manu- 
script, by Francisco Ximenes, a celebrated Do- 
minican, eatitled * Historia de la Provincia de 
San Vicente de Chiappas y Goathmala,” has just 
cen discovered in a convent of that city, and 
hat it contains most valuable materials for the 
incient history of Mexico and Central America. 
Father Ximenes was a great traveler, and was 
remarkably well versed in the Indian languages. 
His writings are highly esteemed, and the man- 
uscript just found, and which was known to 
exist, has leng been sought after by Mexican 





savanna, 

The circular of the Wyoming Confere nee Se- 
late the University of Northern Penn- 
sylvania an excellent programme for 
the future career of the institution. Rev. Dr. 
Nelson Rounds is principal; he has a strong 
under him. The seminary 
includes a Biblical department for the gratui- 
tous instruction of such as may wish systematic 
aid in the critical study of the Scriptures. 


minary 


shows 


« orps ot te ache rs 


The “ Memoirs and Letters of Sydney Smith” 
are at last out in England. They are edited by 
his daughter and Mrs. Austin. The book is to 
be printed for private circulation only. A vyol- 
ume likely to take a high place among the sci- 
entific books of England is a translation of the 
“Works of Arago,” the French mathematician 

nd politician, Lieutenant Sabine, translator of 
“Kossuth,” and Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
the large astronomical book bearing | 
name, and published by Parker & Son, are 
chief translators. Mr. David Laing, of the | 
Signet Library, Edinburgh, is collecting and 
editing the works of Knox, which are soon to be 
reprinted. A new Quarterly Journal of Theo- 
ical Literature is about to be issued in Glas- 
gow, designed to expound and defend the dis- 





iuthor of 
his 


he 
Lhe 





maintained by the Churches in 
Union. It is 


tinctive view 


connection with the Evangelical 


to be under the editorial supervision of Rev. 
James Morrison, assisted by able theological 
writers. Southey’s son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. 


Warter, 
f the poet's corre 


preparing for the press a collection 
pondence. A translation of 
Kugler’s work on * The History of Art,” will 
I om the pen of Mr. W. Ross, the 
translator of Lessing’s * Laocoon.” New edi- 
* and “ We are all Low 
lly ippeared in 
! The author. 
hillips, literary critic of the Times, 





} , 
shortly a 


tions of * Caleb Stuke 
yple 
31 u k \ 


Mr. Samuel 


here, which origin 


’e 





rtised, 


ady 


Professor Creasy announces a 


died reeently 
* History of the Ottoman Turks,” chiefly based 
ipon Von Hammer, Mr. John Timbs, who has 


ting materials illustrative of the An- 
tities f | for the last 

mt to issue his long- 
volume under the title « 
The Melbourne 
Intelligencer’ 
newspaper press at that place 
successfully that “a few literary men of busi- 
might obtain 
Messrs. Longmans announce Rey. 


ndon, twenty-five 
ected and 
“Curl 
(ustralia 
that the 


is progressing so 





important Si- 


ties of London. 


Booksellers’ mentions 


ness habits’ lucrative engage- 


m 
t. J. Wilberforce’s “ Inquiry into the Principles 


‘nts there, 


cht 
and Heat Simplified,” by Thomas Tate; “ Mag 
netism, Voltaic Electricity,” &e., by the same 
author; and “ Life of Nicholas L.,” by F. May ne $ 
“Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross,” by J. A. 


of Church Authority,” second edition; ‘ Li 


St. John. Messrs. Blackwood announce an In- 
dex to the tirst half-century of volumes of their 
Magazine, and a collection of the Miscellaneous 
Writings of Samuel Warren. A. Hall Virtue & 
Co, have in preparation “ Lyries of the Heart 
and Mind,” by F. Tupper; also, “A Peep into 
the Canadian Forest,” by Mrs. Traill, with il- 
lustrations; “The Old Chelsea Bunhouse,” by 
the author of ‘ Mary Powell.” Mr. Murray has 
a long list of new works, hich are the 
following, viz.: “The Russians at Home,” by 
an Englishwoman ; “ Letters on Turkey,”* by N. 
A. Ubicini, 2 vols.; ‘“ Polynesian Mythology and 
Ancient Traditional History of the New-Zealand 
Race,” by Sir George Cray ; * Hand-Book for 
Young Painters,” by C. R. Leslie, R. A.: “A 
Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters ;” 
“ Kugler’s Hand-Book to the Italian Schools of 
Painting,” third edition; Dr. Smith’s “ Latin- 
English Dictionary ,’ twosizes : Stanle y's “ Notes 
Corinthians ;” “The Works of Dr. Thomas 
Young,” 4 vols.; “The Origin and Progress of 
the Inventions of James Watt,” by J. P. Muir- 
head. Mr. Murray is also preparing to publish 
in his * British Classies,” a carefully annotated 
edition of Hume’s History of England. Mr. 
Newby announces “ The Literary Life and Cor- 





among W 


respondence of the Countess of Blessington, 
edited by Madden. Mr. Bentley will publish 
“A History of Christian Churches and Sects 


from the Earliest Ages of Christianity,” by Rev. 
J. B. Marsden, to be issued in monthly parts. 
* Stud Na- 


Chapman & Hall announce lies from 


ture,” by Dr. Hermann Masius. The subserip- 
tion list for the assistance of Dr. Kitto, editer 
of the “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” two volumes, and 


author of the “ Lost Senses,” &e., 


othe r books, 
is enlarging very satisfactorily. 

“Pelham” ten pounds; L 
and Simpkin & Co. g 
Kitto’s books sold at auction. 
sell, at a lite rary soiree in Bristol, ass 





moni 


ten pounds ci 


gave 





LV¢ 





Lord John Rus- 


there is an important branch in English litera- 
ture yet to be filled up,—that void being the 





want of a good history of tl 
He spoke depreciatingly of Hume, for hi 


of the character of Shakspeare and ot 





denounced him, in a religious ; ( 
skeptic of skeptics. A Prospectus for 


i 
mation of a * Society for 





the C 
General Literary Index,” has 
is to be hoped that the plan may be put in suc 
cessful operation. 





ial return, recently published in 
that the number of public 


France, excluding those of Paris, 


From an offi 
Paris, it 
libraries 
and those of certain semi-publie institutions, is 


appe irs 


in 


338, and that they possess 3,689,360 volumes 
and 44,070 manuscripts. It appears, 
that they are frequented on an average by‘ 


moreover 


,649 


readers daily, (a very small number for so large 
a population as that of France,) and that they 











ARTS AND 


cost annually, for employés and new purchases, 
not more than £16,000. Forty-one of these are, 
it is added, open to the public every evening. 

The Oooperstown (New-York) Seminary and 
Female Collegiate Institute has a faculty of fif- 
teen members under the principalship of Rev. 
J. L. G. M’Kowen. It includes a normal de- 
partment, with free tuition. The whole plan 
and terms of the institution are of the most 
effective and liberal character. 


M. Guizot is busily engaged in preparing for 
publication a new and important work on the 
English Revolution. M. Victor Cousin is pro- 
gressing with a most important work on the 
Encyclopedists ; he is also writing a book to be 
ealled “The Philosophy of the People.” The 
Compte Alfred de Vigny is writing an histori- 
cal novel. M. Villemain is engaged on the 
second yolume of his “Souvenirs.” M. Thiers 
has sent to press his long-promised pamphlet. 
M. St. Mark Girardin has also a work in hand, 
and M. Jules Janin contemplates re-editing 
“ Diderot.” The Catalogue of the Books, MSS., 

















Autobiographies, &c., left by the great book- | 


seller, Renouard, comprises thirty-seven hun- | 


dred numbers, including some rare and valued 
articles. ‘The public sale of these continued 
thirty days. ‘The ‘ Academia della Crusea” in 
Italy is now engaged in printing a fifth edition 


¢ 

Arts and 
Ir is said that a German sculptor, residing in 
Athens, has discovered the quarries of those 
celebrated marbles, the red end green antique, 
which have been sought after in vain from time 
immemorial. He found the red antique on the 
southern part of the chain of the Taygetus, and 
the green on the northern side of the Island of 
Tenos. 

Mr. Finney, a dentist, late of Alexandria, 
Egypt, is reported to have found a stugfed tooth 
in a mummy, and several teeth in other mum- 
mies which bore marks of filling. If true, this 
is certainly one of the most remarkable facts 
which modern perseverance has yet brought to 
light concerning the arts of the ancients. 

The paper used by the Japanese is of a remark- 
able kind. It is described as being very fine 
and light, something between the finest bank- 
note paper and gossamer. It appears to be 
made from a pulp of the rice plant, and is very 
cohesive. The paper is watered in a very cu- 
rious, complicated manner, with tracery and 
flowers, so that some of it looks like lace-work. 
These Japanese know how to make nice paper, 
and a knowledge of their materials and mode 
might be of some service to paper-manufac- 
turers at this time. 


A late scientific writer says: “ Science has 
thrown even a poetry around the blue mold of 
a cheese-crust ; and in the bloom of the peach 
tue microscope has shown forth a treasury of 
flowers and gigantic forests, in the depths of 
which the roving animalcule finds as secure an 
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of its celebrated Dictionary of the Italian Lan- 
guage, which, as the product of eleven years, 
has reached the word “ affitto.” At this rate 
of procedure it will require five hundred and 
thirteen years and eleven months to complete 
the work. An interesting discovery of MSS. 
has been made at Tryes, viz.: the archives of 
the Abbey of Villeneuve, better known as the 
Abbey of Neslo, which goes back to the ninth 
century, and numbers over seven thousand 
pieces. The Rey. Dr. Th, Kliefoth, whose prev- 
ious works have gained him a wide celebrity 
as a theological writer, has commenced an ex- 
tensive work on Church matters. He calls it 
Acht Biicher von der Kirche. The same author 
has issued the first volume of Lithurgische 
Abhandlungen, in which the rituals of the 
wedding, ordination, and burial services are 
treated. The German edition of Francis Arago’s 
works, edited by the most celebrated natural 
philosophers, Ranke, Fechner, d’Arrest, Schreibe, 
Dippe, and with the assistance of Baron Alex- 
ander yon Humboldt, will be completed in 12 
vols., viz., I-III, Biographical Sketches and 
Speeches ; IV-VII, ientific papers 5 ViItl- 
IX, Scientific Treatises; X, Reports and Mis 
cellanea; XI-XII, Popular Astronomy. To be 
finished by next spring, and each yolume to 
be sold separately: vols. I, UI, IV, are, we learn 
now ready. 






Sciences. 


ambush as the lion within the gloomy jungles 
of Hindostan. In a drop of liquid crystal the 
water-wolf chases his wounded yictim till it is 
changed to crimson withits blood. Ehrenberg 
has seen monads in fluid the twenty-four thou- 
sandth part of an inch in size, and in one drop 
of water five hundred million creatures. 

A portrait of S. T. Coleridge, painted by Wash- 
ington Allston, in L814, has been engraved by 
S. Cousins. The artist, ina letter to Professor 
teed of Philadelphia, thus described his pro- 
duction :—‘It is Coleridge in repose; and, 
though not unstirred by the perpetual ground- 
swell of his ever-working intellect, and shadow- 
ing forth something of the deep philosopher, 
it is not Coleridge in his highest mood—the 
poetic state. When in that state, no face I 
ever saw was like his; it seemed almost spirit 
made visible, without a shadow of the earthly 
about it. Could I then have fixed it on canvass! 
but it was beyond the reach of my art.” This 
is said to be an admirable likeness and an ex- 
cellent engraving. 

The Palestine Archeological Association has 
held its first annual general meeting. It com- 
prises one hundred and thirty members, pos- 
sesses nucleus of a museum, and is sanguine of 
important results. 

Two or three communications made to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, in recent sittings, 
are worthy of notice. M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
gave an account of some portions of an egg of 
the Epyornis, the gigantic and very rare bird 
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of Madagascar, which have recently been con- 


veyed to France. ‘These portions show, he 
stated, the egg to have been of such a size as 


to he capable of containing about ten English 
quarts. This egg was considerably larger than 
that which now exists in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes, and which can only contain 





about eight and three quarters quarts. ‘The 
learned naturalist also gave an account of his 
examination of some bones of the bird, which 


had been presented to him; but some of them 
he was obliged to reject loubtful, and the 
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others were not sufiiciently numerous to enable 


him to state precisely the conformation of the 
bird: they, however, showed that it differs 
consideral ly from that of the ostrich. M. de 
Saint Hilaire’s paper gave rise to some interest- 
ing spec ulations about th | pyornis, which is 


known; and M, Valenciennes, in the 
course of them, ex d the oj n that it is 
a sea bird, that it ranks between the 
and the aptenodytes, and that it lays i 
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stated that the large size of its eey affords no 
certain indication of its own size. M. Schlegel 
reported that he h ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, that the famous fossil urian of the 
quarries of Maestricht, described as a wonder- 
ful curiosity by Cuvi : thing more than an 
impudent fraud! Some bold impostor, it seems, 
in order to make money, placed a quantity of 


in 
of having been recently 
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bones in the ‘ uch a way as to vive 


them the 
dug up, and then passe dt 


appearan 


hem off as specimens 
of antediluvian creati Being 
this, he went the length of arranging 
of bon 
and had thus «dk 
extenuation of Cuvier’s er: 
that the bone 
make them look of immen 


m. successful in 
t number 
an entire skeleton, 
learned Cuvier. In 
sdulity, it was stated 
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as to repres 


cived the 


; were so skillfully colored as to 


antiquity, and he 


was not allowed to touch them lest they should 
crumble to pieces. But when M. Schlegel sub- 
jected them to rude handling, he found that 








they were comparatively modern, and that they 
were placed one by the other without that pro- 
found knowledce of anatomy which was to have 
been expected from the man bold enough to 
execute sucha idacious fraud, 

In 1851, Prof r Pettenkofer and Ruland, 
of Bavaria, invented and patented a process for | 
the manufacture of illuminative yas from rood. 
Since that time the new has been intro- 
duced and brought into general use in the cities 

, Ulm, Dramstadt, Cobourg, Bairenth, 
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Altenburg, and Heilbronn. 
chemist, of Bavaria, has rex 
process into the United * 
strated i and pr 
sive and successful experiments at the gas-works 
in Philadelphia, and also at t! 


tf moh- 


ts utility 


: Manhattan gas- 


works in New-York city. 





If we look to electricity, says Faraday, it has, 
in the hands of the careful investigator, ad- 
vanced to the most extraordinary results: it 
approaches at the motion of his hand; bursts 


from the metal ; descends from the atmosphere ; 


surrounds the globe: it talks, it writes, it re- 
cords, it appears to him (cautious as he has 
learned to become) as a universal spirit in na- 
ture. If we look te photography, whose origin 
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| that King Maximilian 
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is of our owr day, und see what it has become 
in the hands of its discoverers and their suc- 
cessors, wonderful are the results! The 
to yield impressions upon the 


how 
light is ma 
dead silver or coarse paper, beautiful as those it 
produced upon the living and sentjent retina ; 
its most transient impression is rendered dura- 
ble for years; it is made to leave a visible or 
an invisible trace; to give a result to be seen 
now or a year h made to paint all natural 
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forms and even colers ; it serves the offices of 
war, of peace, of art, of science, and economy. 


The Electvi -The con- 
struction of telegraphic lines iking great 
progress in Italy at present. A direct line be- 
tween Piedmont and Switzerland, by Prissago, 
was opened on the Ist. Another line was opened, 
some time ago, between the two countries by 
St. Julien. Caserta, and the towns of Can- 
cello, Maria, Capua, Mola, ‘Terracina, 
Nola, Salerno, and Avellino, are now connected 
with Nap which are 
open to the 


T the age promises to 
familiarize us with another projectile of terrific 
power, which will cast into the shade all the 
shells in use There is before the Ord- 
nance Committee, England, a shell charged with 
a liquid, which, after its r by the con- 
cussion of the ball, will instantaneously become 
a sheet of fire, burning to a cinder anything it 
may touch, aud suffocating by its smoke any 
broug] its radius. A column of 
infantry, a row of tents, a ship, storehouses 
and barracks, a forest, anything which acknowl- 
edges the terrible of fire, could be 
consumed in a few minutes by the visitation of 
a shell charged with this noxious fluid. It will 
require very careful handling by the artillery, 
for i so subtile a nature that the escape 
of mitity would carry with it dire- 

Like the Loulet asphyxia, it 
formidable alike to friends 
watched with vigilance. 
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‘ey announced at a late sitting of 
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M. Le Vi 
the French Institute, that two more new plane 
had been discovered, making thirty-three now 
known. One was observed on the night of Oc- 
tober 26th, by M. Goldschmidt, and the other 
on the night of the 28th of October by M. Cha 
reniac. They h been named respectively 
Pomona and Polyhymnia. 
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to the moon, Professor Phillips 
remarked, at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, at Liverpool: * At one time he believed 
that there was no trace of water to be seen; but 
he confessed that more recent observ itions, par- 
ticularly th made with Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope, shook s belief in that opinion.” 
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